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This study coMpares open education groups and 
traditional education groups vith respect to student attitudes tovard 
high school; creative thinking of students; collaborative behavior 
along students; and student preferences for intellectual activities, 
activities involving change or saneness, and activities involving 
autonony or dependence* Groups of first^y^ar students froi 20 
different high schools in Victoria, Australia, were selected for 
coDparlson during one school year across three categories: open and 
traditional, metropolitan and rural location of groups^ and school 
size. Differences over time were assessed by using an analysis of 
covariance technique, and differences between the tvo groups vere 
assessed by t-tests. Research findings indicate in part that open 
groups vere, tovard the end of the school year, significantly «ore 
positive in their attitudes toward high school than vere the 
traditional groups, and that open groups vere also significantly tore 
collaborative^ Although the groups shoved no significant difference 
vith respect to preferred activities, the open groups did fall veil 
belov the perforsance levels of the traditional groups in creative 
thinking early in the school year. (Author/DH) 
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ABSTRACT 

llild Study alned to cdttpare so-called Open Education groups and 
ao^called traditional Education groups In respect o£ student attitudes 
to hljgh school, creative thlnkln^^ students, collaborative behavior 
among students, and student preferences for intellectuallsed activities, 
activities involving change or sameness and activities involving 
autonomy or dependence. 

Open Education was defined in terms of learning environments which 
stimulate diversity of activity and problems for students, interactive 
work situations, competent decision-making by students, self-reliance 
of students in collating and sorting information, and effective 
communication skills. 

The research design allowed for data to be obtained from groups 
on two occasions, the differences between these groups being assessed 
by t- tests. Differences over time were assessed by using an analysis 
of covariance technique. Intact groups of first-year students from 
20 different high/schools In Victoria, Australia were selected for 
comparison across three categories; Open and Traditional, metropolitan 
and rural location of groups, and large and small size of schools in 
which groups occurred. In addition, case studies were carried out in 
order to account for possible mediating Influences of organisational 
type and management practices and of Innovative characteristics of Open 
Education upon any outcomes based on statistical comparisons. The time 
span of the study was a school year. 

0p6n groups were significantly more positive in attitude to high 
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dchool tovards the end of the school year than were Traditional groups* 
Open groups were also significantly more collaborative, a difference 
which became evident early In the school year • VThlle the groups did 
not differ significantly in respect of preferred activities, signif- 
icant differences did recur early In the school year In respect of 
creative thinking, the Open groups falling well below the performance 
levels of the Traditional groups* Because this difference had largely 
disappeared towards the end of the year due to the Improvement of the 
Open groups, It la suggested that the students In Open groups suffered : 
an Initial bout of disorientation and disorganisation that could affect: 
performance In certain school activities* 

When a comparison of significantly different effects and non- 
slgnlflcantly different effects Is made, the proposition emerges that 
certain aspects of cognitive structure and collaborative behavior are > 
volatile areas In which environmental Influences can produce quite rapid 
change; whereas other aspects of personality structure such as 
preference for certain activities are more stable and less volatile. : 

Across the other categories, the only sustained significant 
difference occurred In respect of preference for change according to 
location of groups. Metropolitan groups displaying greater preference 
for change than did Rural groups « 

From the case studies It was concluded that relatively minor shifts 
In organisational type and management system had occurred In the Open 
groups, although In some cases these were educationally significant 
enough to facilitate substantial changes In educational programs « The 
^perceptions and expectations held by teachers and principals about 
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organisation tended to be limited to the operation of schoola and 
education depdrtment6» a factor which » to some extent, hampered the 
proceas of Innovation • When considered as an Innovation, Open Education 
faced better prospects of continuance where relative advantages in 
favor of It arose from crisis situations in which teachers were forced 
to look beyond prevailing roles and expectations • Finally , the tenets 
of Open Education were found to be complex from the point of view of 
innovation, and to be more successfully Implemented when promoted as a 
complete package rather than as separate Ideas. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

I» The Open Education Movement 

For lAore than a decade the mvement known broadly as Open Educa- 
tion has been gaining Impetus In the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America (Sllberman, 1970) and, as this thesis will show, in 
Australia. 

In principle, Open Education alms to combine teacher-centred 
education, child-centred education and materials-centred education to 
the extent that teacher and child can work together in deciding upon 
learning goals, activities and resource materials (Plowden, 1967) . A 
typical claim is that Open Education is not so much a theory or system 
of education but a set of methods and ideas derived from practical 
experience (Wal^berg & Thomas, 1972). That Open Education lacks philo- 
sophical and scientific foundations is arguable however, for although 
it may have developed in many instances as a reactipn to traditional 
curricula and methods, this very fact suggests that both philosophy 
(Why are we doing what we are doing?) an^ scientific method (How shall 
we define it and test its effectiveness?) are inherent if not always 
pursued rigorously. Some attention is given to an operational defini- 
tion of Open Education in Chapter 4. 
2. Open Education as an Innovation 

From a research point of view there are special problems associ- 
ated with the study of Open Education apart from the very basic one 
of arriving at an operational definition. The first relates to the 
^••^cency of the movement. To the extent that Open Education is an 



innovation, effects On the students must be examined In the light of 
how complex it Is to introduce! how readily cotmnunlcated are Its 
major premlse6» how divisible it is into component pat tS| how com- 
patible are these premises with pre-existing attitudes, and what 
relative advantages are perceived by the teachers who Introduce it- 
The second problem is that Open Education and Traditional Education 
are not mutually exclusive categories; the principles and practices 
of each may be seen in the other to a degree* The Issues of complex- 
ity, compatibility/relative advantage, communicablllty and divisi- 
bility assume great Importance when the conversion from one kind of 
education to another is a matter of degree, because a variety of dis- 
tortions and interpretations can arise a^ Innovatory ideas are adopted 
by indivldu/al teachers and diffused through the social network of the 
teaching profession. The third problem is that Open Education is an 
innovation of a particular kind; because it is largely a set of ideas 
and procedures it is difficult to measure. It has a low hardware com- 
ponent and a high attitudlnal component, hence it is difficult both to 
market snd to study as a package. These three problems taken together, 
are woven into the conceptual framework of the present research* 
3. Special Features of Open Education in Victorian High Schools 

While Victorian primary schools have developed patterns of Open 
Education in much the same way as their English and American counter- 
parts, Victorian state high schools appear to have developed Open 
Education In a rather unique pattern. This uniqueness can be traced 
to four sources of pressure that tend to precipitate crises for which 
^^'>en Education is a characteristic response. 
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In the flrdt place, a sharp rise In births following the 1939-1945 
War snd a prolonged lomlgratlon program, have resulted In the number of 
high schools Increasing from fewer than 50 in 1950 to more than 270 In 
1970. As Borrle (1968) has observed, the generation of children born 
Immediately after tjiat War is now entering the child-bearing age and, 
unless there is a reduction in the birth rate accompanied by more 
restrictive immigration policies, pressure to build more high schools 
will continue. Secondly, economic conditions, combined with changing 
social attitudes concerning the value of higher level education have 
raised retention rates in the U)piper years of the high school program. 
Analysis of trends evident in 1966 suggests that nearly 20 per cent 
more of the 16 year old children will remain in attendance at secondary 
school by 1981.^ Thirdly, the high schools have found their curricula 
placed under extreme pressure because of dramatic developments in the 
state of human knowledge. The question has arisen but not been resolved 
as to whether the amount of attention given to factual learning through 
traditional methods sifbuld be reduced in favor of more attention to the 
problems of learning how to learn. This problem, when combined with 
the preceding analysis, is likely to mean that demands will Increase 
for curricula to have incorporated In them a greater variety than is 
presently available, as clients' needs become more varied* Finally, a 
somewhat different pressure on the curriculum designers has come from 
sources in the community, including some teachers, to use the school 



^Derived from Borrle (1968). 



much more as a vehicle for changing society and for criticising and 
evaluating Society's alms and practices. These sources of pressure 
tend to precipitate a number of crises. 
3.1 Alienation 

Seexi^an (1959) refers to five aspects of alienation: power lessnesa, 
nomlessness, medninglessness, Isolation and self -estrangement. An 
exafflinatlon of case etudles filed over ten years by the Psychology and 
Guidance Branch of the Victorian Education Department^ suggests the 
presence of all of the dimensions proposed by Seeman. The alienated 
student is one who may drop out of high school or, worse , inay linger 
on at school through lack of job opportunity or through gross parental 
pressure (powerlcssness) . Whether dropout or malingerer, this student 
finds the traditional school environment too boring, too regimented 
and largely irrelevant (meaninglessness). He complains that the 
school seems more preoccupied with 'getting through a syllabus' than 
with making learning an interesting and worthwhile experience 
(normlessness) . These case studies Suggest that boys and girls are 
about equally affected. Even from case records of students not 
particularly at risk as dropouts and school refusals can be seen a 
fair proportion who constantly resent their educational experiences 
(isolation) , who feel that they are wasting their time while collect- 
ing a ticket of work (self-estrangement) and who would prefer to see 
the system overthrown. 



^Based on 120 cases referred to the author for 'school refusal' In 
the period 1962-1971. 



Of the curriculum of this kind of school Bernstein (1971) writes 

thmt 

"As the mystery «• I (of the subject being studied) • Is 
revealed very late in the educational life -* and then 
only to a select few vho have shown signs of successful 
soclali&atloh thtn only the few experience In their 
bones the notion that knowledge Is permeable, that Its 
orderlngs are provisional I that the dialectic of know-* 
ledge is closure and openness; For the many, soclallsa'* 
tlon into knowledge is serialisation into order, the 
existing order, into the experience that the world's 
educational knowledge is impermeable* Do we have here 
another version of dllenatlon?" (Bernstelni 1971: 196) • 

The traditional curriculum and the organisational climate which surrounds 

it may, together, contribute to the social problems observable in the 

average high school* 

3*2 Educational failure 

Until recently, Victorian state high schools had placed heavy 

reliance on external annual examinations. An unpublished study by 

two Melbourne psychologists,^ J.R« McLi^od and C.C.B. Bfown, suggests 

that the great bulk of educational failure in such a system is viewed 

more usefully as a function of that system rather than as a problem 

residing within the individual student. Fixed notions held by teachers 

and others about what constitutes ^proper* assessment tend to be tied 

to equally fixed notions about the distribution and inflexibility of 

intelligence in the school population^ about expository teaching, 

about class size and about homogeneous ability grouping of students. 

McLeod and Brown speculate on the operation of a homeostatic mechanism 



^Details obtained in personal coiottunication, December, 1970. 



In the traditional high school whereby the number of acadetalc failures 
tende towards a stable 15 per cent of the school population regardless 
of educational laprovements to eradicate so-called failure. This 
figure seems to reflect an organisational mentality about •proper ' 
pass rates» or a mentality In which a teacher feels that he is 
demonstrating professional good sense by maintaining a * reasonable V 
ratio of failures to passes* The residual of this mentalltyi remain-* 
ing in the minds of many teachers, students, parents and employers 
even though the public examination system Is being progressively 
attenuated leads to confict. The high schools are now accorded much 
more freedom than before In evaluating their students, and much more 
freedom in articulating their ovm curricula, A crisis may arise from 
the fact that teachers have Increasing freedom but not, In most cases, 
the mental set nor the training required to manufacture any great 
advantage from that freedom. 
3.3 Student action 

During the 1960 •s the mass media leported a rather dramatic rise, 
in many countries, of student groups assuming a mantle of dissent 
against bureaucratic and societal Ills. The state high schools in 
Victoria, while not crippled by student action, have continued to be 
affected in certain ways, mainly through ^student revolt' and *under- 
ground' activity Including strikes and publications directed against 
the traditional authority of the school. Quite naturally, tiers of 
authority, discipline, custodial responsibility and regimentation have 
become highly visible Issues, and some Education Department admlnl-- 
strators. In personal communication with the author, have expressed 



Increaolng concetn that any further move away from the traditional 
organisation of education may aggravate doclal disorder and produce 
* undesirable V behavior and attitudes in students. 
3tA Staffing and accommodation in hi$h schools 

Many Victorian state high schools still face problems of too few 
staff and too many students for too little space. Instances are 
reported of students being sent home during the normal school day 
because of such problems, and some schools resort to teaching on a 
shiftwork basis. Church halls and public buildings may serve as 
temporary school buildings for two or three years while the building 
program lags behind projected and actual demand. These are the more 
dramatic aspects of staffing and accommodation problems and, thankfully, 
are not universal. But the ratio of staff to students can be a problem 
in ways other than those suggested by examination of overall numbers. 
During the present research, some principals reported that, when staff 
numbers and accommodation are analysed on the basis of subjects offered, 
the effective ratios of staff to students and rooms to students^ worsen 
considerably. A further problem, closely associated with unsatisfactory 
ratios of staff and accotoaodatlon, is that of high turnover of staff. 
While it might be acknowledged that some turnover of staff in a school 
can be organisationally healthy, turnover in a high proportion of 
Victorian high schools has probably exceeded reasonable optima, 
especially in rural areas and in unpopular (i.e. , working class) 
suburban areas. 



4, The Significance of Alienation, Failure, Student Action and 
Stafflnft/AccoroK>datlon Problems for Open Education ~ 

In the prevloue sectioni particular issues have been selected and 

dealt with rather negatively. The purpose of this presentation 

relates to the question of Open Education as an innovation. An 

attempt will be made to show that, in Victorian state high schools, 

prevailing crises can be seen as exercising quite positive influences 

in the introduction of Open Education where that innovation might 

otherwise have failed to diffuse through the system because of lack 

of interest and low relative advantage or perceived pay-off. As it 

is, many schools are faced with seeking out alternative organisation 

structures and find the premises of Open Education immediately available; 

many teachers feel that their traditional roles as teachers are out of 

concert with the needs and demands of the student population and find 

these crises to be additional motivations in ,their search for roles 

that might offer greater job satisfaction. 

5. The Basic Question 

Open Education is perceived by most teachers and administrators 
as an Innovation. (The relationship of modem Open Education in 
Victoria with the so^^called Progressive Movement is not at issue 
here.) There is a reasonably extensive literature although much of 
it is impressionistic and lacking in rigor, a state of affairs 
probably attributable to relative recency. Many teachers and 
principals are working out their own alternatives to Traditional 
Education. Those whose efforts are labelled, or approximate what 
others feel should be labelled Open Education are asked: What are 

ERIC 
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you doing differently from Traditional Education? and What are the 
effects of what you are doing? 

The basic questions In this research are: VHiat are the effects of 
Open Education on student attitudes and performance? Given the 
Innovative nature of Open Education In the context of Victorian state 
high schools, what modifying Influences on those effects are likely 
to arise from organisational constraints and problems in Innovation? 
6 . A Time Perspective 

This thesis, it is hoped, constitutes the first stage in a longi- 
tudinal study of various versions and effects of Open Education. 
Students, teachers and the school as an organisation will be studied 
over a period of at least six years, the time span encompassing the 
secondary school lives of an Increasing nimiber of students. A longi- 
tudinal study has the advantage of allowing time for the more stable 
aspects of behavior, cognition, organisation and the surrounding 
environment to change significantly if they are, indeed, likely to 
change. Yet it is felt that such^ information as becomes available in 
the more immediate future should be presented, with appropriate reserva- 
tions, at an early date as an aid to ongoing evaluation. The first 
stage of the longitudinal study concentrates on one school year (1971) 
and those students who entered Form I (or seventh grade) in that year 
for the first time. 
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CHAPTER 2 

REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND RELATED LITERATURE 

Introduction 

Two basic kinds of question are posed In this research, one con- 
cerning the effects of Open Education per se and one concerning the 
ways In which those effects might be modified by certain Innovative 
characteristics and organisational features of Open Education. 
Essentially, there are two Independent variables, Open Education per se 
and Open Education qua innovation. 

The research and related literature referred to in this chapter 
are utilised in outlining what the term Open Education has come to 
mean to various theorists, practitioners and researchers, and in so 
doing, to suggest which effects, if any, of Open Education are worthy 
of consideration as dependent variablest Furthermore, consideration is 
given to those characteristics of innovation that might best indicate 
how such effects are modified in the case of Open Education. 

The notlbn of 'openness* can be conceptualised as pervading five 
different levels of theory about himian behavior* The first level is 
that of the politico-social system about which Popper (1962) has written. 
The community, society or state is treated as an entity or system capable 
of initiating, tolerating or barricading against Influences from other 
parts or all of the environment in which it maintains its entity. 
Popper, of course, advocates an open society which has fluid relations 
between its own sub-*sectlons and with the rest of the environment, 
unlike Plato who advocates more closed relations, boundaries and strata. 
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Fbr.many Individuals Interested In political systemsi these polarised 
views represent different positions In respect of the Ideologies of 
democracy and e^alltarlanlsm; and each of these Ideologies has a 
firm place In the thinking and planning of many educationists. 

The second level is that of the organisation. Kstz & Kahn (1966) » 
Burns & Stalker (1961) and McGregor (1960) have taken the organisation, 
its structures, processes or management styles as their foci of 
Interest, Variations on the notions of ^openness' and ^closedness' 
can be seen In each of these works « 

The third level is that of the group, and includes the problems of 
admission to membership and the sanctions and rewards that are applied 
to enable and ensure survival of the group <^ua group rather than as an 
unrelated collection of individuals* Zlller (1965) serves as a useful 
example of this position. 

The fourth level la that of the personality, a position typified 
by Allport (1960) and dealing with the circumstances in which the 
personality of the individual and the social factors that contribute to 
the development: and modification of personality come Into confrontation 
with each other. This level Incorporates many works which have utilised 
the notions of openness and closedness directly or Indirectly through 
such concepts as extraverslon and Introversion, anxiety, neuroticlsm 
and adjustment. 

The fifth level Is that of the Individual's perceptions of the 
world around him; the belief systems within which he perceives, deter-* 
mines and manifests his own actions and reacts to the actions of others* 
This level Incorporates the attitude theorists such as Festlnger (1957), 
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Osgood & Tannenbaum (1955) » Nevconb (1959) and Rokeach (1960) , working 
variously on attitudes, opinions and beliefs. 

While each of these levels of openness can be related to openness 
In the curriculum, this bridging analysis Is Intended primarily as a 
reference point against which various research efforts In Open Educs'* 
tlon can be located, and as a basis for developing a conceptual frame* 
work and explaining results of the present study. Hopefully, It will 
also serve as a constant reminder that the notion of openness as applied 
to education currently has better status as a conceptual tool than as a 
well Integrated set of educational practices. 

The mere labelling of certain processes, practices » attitudes, 
methods or whatever as Open Education (or even capitalising the words, 
as Rathbone (1970) points out) is to reify those processes, practices, 
attitudes and methods and thereby to distort them. To move a step 
further by labelling Open Education as an Innovation may be to add to 
the distortion by creating even more of a thing . Yet the researcher 
quickly becomes acutely aware that to fail to apply a certain amount of 
labelling is to finish up without conceptual pegs upon which to hang his 
explanatory hats. Therefore, the present research utilises.both labels - 
Open Education and innovation with due apology to those practitioners 
who defy labels and with the constant plea that the reader maintains 
only a tenuous grip on both terms. 

The remainder of this chapter is developed in three stages. The 
Victorian literature on recent curriculum changes in high schools and 
the Open Education literature emanating from elsewhere comprise the 
first two stages aimed at explicating Open Education per se . In the 



third stage the pathway ie laid for Open Education to be considered as 
an Innovation. When appropriate^ the literature and research at each 
stage are related back to one or more of the five conceptual levels of 
Openness. 

!• Two Phases In the Devfeloptaent of Open Edticatlon In Victoria 

During the decade beginning about 1962, two developmental phases 
became evident In the movement towards Open Education In Victorian 
high schools. The first phase can be traced over a period of six or 
seven years of heavy concentration on the fourth and fifth conceptual 
levels of openness already referred to; the level of the personality 
and the level of attitudes and beliefs. In this phase, curriculum 
changes, culminating In General Studies programs and consequent changes 
In methods, were achieved mainly by strategic alterations to the system 
of external (to the school) examinations. Although the term 'open* Wad 
not generally applied by teachers and administrators during this phase. 
It seems clear that many such Individuals were espousing the view that 
the st-udent should be enabled to enjoy his educational experiences 
rather than to hate them, and that he should be encouraged to develop 
his faculties of creativity and critical thinking rather than 
allowed to develop as an uncritical mirror simply reflecting the # 
gospel according to the fixed syllabus. Influential wqj^k^ by 
Nelll (1962), Holt (1964), Mayer (1961), Hoffmann (1962) and 
Bernstein (1967) were Included in the educational armories of many 
innovative teachers at the time. 

In this atmosphere, in May, 1966, the Director of Secondary 
Education, R.A. Reed, sent a letter to schools and school organisations 
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in which he proposed the establishment of a Curriculum Advisory Board 
(C«A»B.) to examine the first four years of secondary education 

and to define the principles on which organisation, curriculum, pro- 
cedure and assessment should be based •''^ Ke also stressed that when 
the time came for Implementing those principles, Individual schools 
should be asked to exercise their own choices rather than to follow 
an administrative flat* 

Reed's letter, while It did engender a great deal of Interest, 
was not widely viewed at the time as the first shot In a battle that 
would result In profound changes In Victorians state high school system* 
^fany teachers and administrators were simply unable to envisage the full 
range of possible consequences, while others, cynical to the last, saw 
Reed*s exercise either as a sop to dissatisfied teachers or as just 
another vain attempt by an enthusiastic administrator to change an 
unchangeable bureaucracy.^ 

However, 9eed had done his homework well and persisted In the know*- 
ledge that he was supported by a sufficient number of people to lay In 
the foundations for change. The C*A.B« was duly established along 
representative lines to Include the Departmental administration and 
specialist branches. Independent schools, teacher organisations and 
universities. It Is noteworthy that, up to this time, the great bulk 
of the secondary school curriculum had been articulated by the Victorian 



Located in early documents of the Currlcultim Advisory Board and cited 
in The Secondary Teacher , No* 157, 1970, p* 5. 

-This evaluation is based on information obtained by the author, at that 
time a member of the Psychology and Guidance Branch of the Victorian 
Education Department* 
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Universities and Schools Examinations Board (V.U»S.E«B.) • Notwlth- 
standing this rather powerful organisation, the C.A.B., in 1967, pro- 
ceeded to outline and circulate five principles about secondary 
education. Furthermore, it caused the establishment of five trial 
schools whose aim was to commit those principles to action (Hannani 
1970 a)* The five principles were presented in somewhat challenging 
language thus: 

The first four years of secondary education (possibly 
the first five) should be considered years of general non- 
specialist education, open to everyone without discrimina*- 
tion of sex, background, aptitude or means. 

(2) Organization should try to ensure close teacher-student 
and student-student contact and be flexible enough to permit 
varied grouping and, if necessary, easy abandontoent of tra- 
ditional subject categories. 

(3) The basic curriculum offered, though it may be open to 
wide choice within it, should embrace at least the Arts, 
Social Sciences, Physical and Biological Sciences, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Education. It is not supposed, however, 
that all or any of these need be offered as separate 
'^disciplines^^ nor indeed thi^t there must be any fixed 
pattern within or between schools. (The Arts are taken to 
cover literature, the visual arts, music, film and drama). 

(4) There is no place for competitive assessment in 
Secondary School. Vlhatever assessment is done should be 
seen as a function of the essential communication between 
school and child and between school and parents. 

(5) Methods of teaching .should encourage intellectual 
independence in students. Learning should be thought of 
as a co-operative not an authoritarian, situation."^ 



ERIC 



^Derived from the Interim Reports, 1967, of the C.A.B., subsequently 
distributed to schools in 1969 In the document 'The work of the 
Curriculum Advisory Board* , and reprinted In The Secondary Teacher , 
No. 157, 1970, p. 5. 
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It would be naive to Imagine that these principles and the trial 
schools arose simply from a Monk sheet that had been covered with 
educational Ideals. In fact there was considerable dissension In many 
high schools I of the kind adverted to In Chapter 1 above* A general 
review of The Secondary Teacher , the journal of the Victorian Secondary 
Teachers Association I for the years 1964-1971 leaves the reader with the 
Impression that the most Important thing was to find some point of entry 
by which the schools could be rendered more humane and more relevant In 
helping students to cope with the world of Toffler's Future Shock ♦ 

Reed's plan to reform the Staters high schools provided that point 

of entry. He advocated: 

"1« Revision of the external examination system for the 
fifth and sixth years* 

2* Statement of the purposes of secondary education and 
the principles governing the curriculum organization 
procedures and practices of the secondary schoal* 

3* Request to the schools to use these principles^ during 
1969, as a basis for the preparation of an educational 
programme to be put into operation by stages, commenc- 
ing In 1970. 

4« Establishment of separate junior and senior high 
schools in the metropolitan area. 

5« The formation of complexes, either in connexion with 
the junior-senior high schools, or by voluntary 
association of schools in country districts."'* 

Reed's plan could be backed by quite a strong argument. By tradi- 

tioh, high school education in Victoria had been selective and somewhat 



'^From an address by Reed at the Seminar on the Secondary School 
Curriculum, conducted at Burwood Teachers College, Victoria, September 
1-6, 1968. The text of Reed's address is reprinted in The Secondary 
Teacher, No. 157, 1970, pp. 8-11. 
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I elitist In offering a competitive path towards certification for those ; 

8tM<lant8 who aspired to university studies « But while aspects of the 

tradition reoalned - set syllabuses » set points of certification and 

competition for limited room at the top - secondary education In the 

high schools and technical schools had becomo universally accepted as 

the sine qua non for reasonable occupational opportunity. 

In short » virtually everyone wanted secondary education, (mostly 

In high schools) but not all aspired to university studies. Even for 

those who did so aspire » serious questions were being asked as to 

whether the prevailing system was anywhere near adequate. 

Any cynics who doubted Reed's determination to make changes of 

real educational consequence must have moved one step towards changing 

their minds had they seen or read about the performances of Reed and 

others at a Seminar on the Secondary School Curriculum In September, 

1968. Reed argued that secondary education must be seen as a phase of 

education In Its own right and not simply as a preparation for tertiary 

education. The final report of the Seminar summarised the step that 

had been taken: 

'*The abolition of the Intermediate examination In 1967 
Intensified the need for a critical appraisal of the 
secondary school curriculum In Victoria. The Victorian 
Universities and Schools Examinations Board has since 
concentrated Its attention on the fifth and sixth years 
while the Curriculum Advisory Board, established by the 
Director-General of Education and working mainly through 
Its Steering Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. R.A. Reed» Director of Secondary Education, has been 
examining the first four years of secondary educations 

The seminar held at Burwood Teachers^ College from 
September lst-6th, 1968, was the fourth stage In a plan 
to Involve all secondary schools and teachers In an 

O 
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examination of the curriculum for the first four years 
of secondary education « Prior to the Hurwood Seminar 
discussions had taken place at three levels - school, 
area and regional, These discussions drew upon the 
papers on curriculum planning prepared by Mr. Reed and 
the Interltn reports of the Steering Committee of the 
Curriculum Advisory Board; visiting consultants were 
also Involved, At each level, reports were prepared. 
The regional reports provided a valuable briefing for 
the seminar participants. 

The seminar Itself which was attended ky fifty-three 
teachers, seven group leaders and a considerable number 
of visitors and consultants was organls^ed to provide a 
group of teachers with an opportunity tio prepare a set 
of principles or objectives for secondary education 
which an Individual school could use as a basis for 
developing a currlctilum suited to Its own needs. 

The essaying of principles and the development of associated 
practices In the schools themselves were accompanied by three other 
features which were followed subsequently by early research and evalua- 
tion. The first of these features was the commissioning of work by the 
C.A.B. from its supply of experts. One such work, which proved quite 
Influential was a review and evaluation of streaming by Dow (1970).^ 

The second focused ar9und the consulting activities of J.R. McLeod, 
who although his Influence was profound, declined (or could not find 
time) to publish. McL€oc|| now Principal Psychologist In the Vlptorlan > 
Education Department! acted In a consultative capacity as an' ^ ideas man' 
for Reed and other members of the Department *s ^administration, as well 
as for a large number of the schools engaged in implementing the new 



From the final report of the Seminar on the Secondary School 
Curriculum, September, 1968, reprinted in The Secondary Teacher , 
Mo. 157, 1970, p. 6. 



^Flrst Issued in 1969. 
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principles. McLeod's ongoing analysed of the social milieu and 
organisational structure of the schools were persistently founded In 
one questions How does the child learn? ^ McLeod^s unswerving pursuit 
for answers to this question, along with his ability to translate the 
works of Piaget, Gagne, Chomsky, Vygotsky and others Into practical 
consequences for the schools, assured his Influence « 

The third feature was the part played by W» Hannan, at that time, 
editor of The Secondary Teacher , and himself an Innovator at one of the 
trial schools « Driven by a desire to communicate possible alternatives 
for Traditional Education amongst teachers and, perhaps equally, by a 
due sense of history, Hannan editorialised, composed articles^ compiled 
the rather disparate writings of his colleagues and generally appeared 
to exercise considerable Influence as a member of the C.A.B. 

The relevance of the authors already mentioned, and of personalities 
such as Reed, McLeod and Hannan to the subsequent changes from straight*** 
forward curriculum revision towards Open Education can be shown by 
tracing events in the schools themselves. 

The pattern of events that actually emerged around the schools can 
be summarised as a movement from relatively Traditional Education 
towards relatively Open Education via the staging post of General 
Studies. Breaking down of the competitive external examination system 
left the way open for subsequent weakening of the boundaries surround-* 
Ing Conventional school subjects. In a typical case, one age/grade 



^Personal communication, December, 1971, with McLeod and former 
colleagues of the author in the Psychology and Guidance Branch. 
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level In a school would pursue General Studies comprised of English i 
Histpryi Geography and^ occasionally Mathematics and Science, for the 



proportion of school time that these individual subjects would have 

occupied each weeks 

Hannan (1970 b) described the basic elements common to most of the 

General Studies programs thus: 

"(They) will include matters of school organisation, 
teaching methods and syllabus content « The main purposes 
of General Studies organization can be simply explained* 
One is to free blocks of time so that subject matter can 
be merged. The second is to concentrate the work of a 
few teachers, as a team, on a limited section of the 
school* Thus, if a school is divided into sections 
according to age levels, each year group will be given e 
group of teachers of varying background. 100 first year 
children, for example, would have five General Studies 
teachers. The teachers* backgroimds would include, 
ideally, the studies that make up General Studies, that 
is (in the average case) English, Social Sciences, Science 
and Mathematics* If there were enough teachers. Art would 
also be included. It is fairly common also not to include 
all of the Mathematics* 

In large schools, the age level group can be split in half , 
so that each year level may have two General Studies groups 
of about 100 each. The groups, of course, need not be based 
on age level, but include a range of ages from first to 
third or fourth years* Age level grouping Is, however i by 
far the most common kind* The group of teachers is then 
usually left to arrange the time and activities of General 
Studies. The same group also handles a lot of the disci- 
plinary and pastoral affairs of the level. Ideally, General 
Studies classes will be confined to a single area so that 
access to facilities, equipment and books for study can be 
constant." (Hannan, 19 70b s 29) 

Common to these programs was the integration of subject matter 

around themes or topics based on a criterion of relevance to the world 

of the student. 
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The second phase in the development of Open Education In Victorian 
high schools becante evident In the period 1970-1971 and carries through 
to the present tlne» In this phase, although attention is still paid to 
the fourth and fifth levels of openness (personality and cognitive develop- 
ment especially) , much of the concentrated effort appears to have shifted 
towards those levels concerned with politico-social and organisational 
issues. Published works coraoonly referred to by teachers and admini"^ 
strators during this phase include James (1968) ^ Kohl (1969), Goodman 
(1970 and 1971) , Silberman (1970), Postman & Welngartner (1971) and, 
as a special rallying point, Illich (1971) «^ 

Taken as a group, these authors have helped stimulate the develop- 
ment of a more positive and adventurous plateau than previously existed, 
on which educational change might be argued for the achievement of 
politico-social and organisational advantages. 

Of the concept of openness, Hannan wrote in 1970 in the following 



"First. The attitude taken to the subject matter should be 
open. There should be no series of conclusions presented to 
be learnt. The aim of the study should be to get children 
to ask questions, and to have them discuss the possible 
answers* Among the attitudes stressed in the class room, 
understanding of the human sources of ideas and tolerance 
of unfamiliar points of view should be paramount. Work, 
therefore, ought to be cast often in problem form and 
should tackle areas where there are no clear cut answers, 
and where prejudice and vested interest play a large role. 



®In 1972, Illich also lectured in Victoria as part of a lecture tour 
sponsored by the National Union of Australian University Students. 
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Second. The topic should be open to various ways of. 
working ^ a variety sufficient to offer sostethlng to 
every pupil* Such '^openness'* may consist of choices 
of areas within the topic or of choices as to the way 
work will be done (written, spoken, dramatized, 
demonstrated, etc.)* 

The function of this variety Is both to cater for differences 
of interest or ability and to compel^ some exercise of 
Initiative, It Is Important that all of the various ways 
of working be treated as equally valid. Teachers 8re often 
accustomed to regard written responses as more substantial 
than others, and reading as a more Important source of 
Ideas than others. For Gei^eral Studle$ work, one must 
get used to the Idea that other activities may rank with 
reading and writing. 

Consider further that even within written work there may be 
various responses, so that an excursion planned with 
scientific discoveries In mind may yield more poems than 
reports; that what was to be an essay may make a better 
play. 

Plainly, there Is nothing here to surprise a mixed group of 
subject teachers. Each one, however, will have to make^ 
some adaptions to his habits. The Science teacher may not 
be used to getting poetry In his lab. The English teacher 
may be stronger on feelings than facts. Yet, both are 
being asked not only to accept various ways of expressing 
Ideas, but to so structure their, work that these ways are 
kept open to their students. General Studies makes large 
demands on a teachers knowledge and on his capacity to 
co-operate with other teachers,'' (Hannan, 1970b:31) 

However, according to White & Wynn^ the teacher was being asked 

more than this: 

**The decision to be made Is whether education Is to Introduce 
children to the Intellectual culture, or whether It Is simply 
to be a sophisticated training. In fact there Is no real 
choice; If education Is to be genuinely Intellectual, It 
can only be the former. To do otherwise Is to assist the 
destruction and degeneration of the Intellectual culture, 
and hence ultimately the skills and knowledge behind the 



^The document *An approach to General Studies* by D,C. White and 
Eva Wynn was originally Issued by the Curriculum and Research Branch 
Q of the Victorian Education Department and Is reprinted In The Secondary 
ER^C Teacher , No. 157, 1970, pp. 31-33. 
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technology of modern life. If the schools convert them- 
selves, In ways approptlAtt to them, Into institutions 
concerned vltfi the develo|ment of students as members of 
the intellectual culture, it does not mean that they will 
not also serve a useful function in terms of training in 
those skills believed necessary in modem work In fact, 
students vho receive this non-functional, intellectual 
type of education will be even better equipped to meet the 
particular de^^ society, but«they will 

do so from a position of independence.** (White i Wynn, 
1970:32) 

The shift to a politico*social level of openness from the first 
to the second of these quotations is obvious enough. 

Other writers went on to deal with more specific issues. Hannan, 
Hannan & Dow (1970) produced a paper for the C.A.B. entitled 'Literature 
in the secondary school curriculum* in which matters of actual implement" 
tation of the new programs were detailed. Freeman (1970) and White 
(1970) engaged in similar exercises in the areas of Mathematics and 
Science respectively.^^ 

Furthermore, many of the teachers and principals who had chosen or 
been chosen to implement new programs in trial schools atte sted to 
describe and evaluate their efforts. One notable feature of virtually 
all of the published reports was the preparedness of writers to make 
forthright comment without harboring any rosy illusions about apparent 
successes or failures but, equally, without any apparent diminution in 
enthusiasm. 



^^This paper was issued by the C.A.B. in 1969 and subsequently reprinted 
in The Secondary Teacher , No. 157, 1970, pp. 37*43, and elsewhere. 

**Both of these articles appear in The Secondary Teacher > No. 157, 1970. 
Freeman's paper was originally presented at a Victorian Secondary 
Teachers Association Curriculum Seminar, Monash University, 1969. 
White's article was originally prepared for the C.A.B. 
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The evaluations themaelvea were basically descriptive and contained 
little or no attempt to assess cognitive gains ot losses, or to move 
beybnd an Impressionistic view of behavioral and attltudlnal changes . 
resulting (presumably) from the Innovative programs* However » It would 
be uncharitable to criticise such evaluations for this seeming failure, 
because so much time had been taken up with developing ideologies, 
planning programs and preparing for their implementation that evaluation 
in these formative years had remained largely in the realm of profession*- 
al Judgment. Most of the reports could be classified as traps and 
hints for new players in a new educational game where the role of the 
teacher was significantly changed. Timetabling procedures and problems, 
strategies for opening out classroom space and incorporating corridors, 
techniques for team teaching, and listings of new resource materials, 
all received close attention* 

Barlow (1970), Golding (1970), Hopkins (1970) , Laird (1970), 
Simpson (1970), Turner, Oglesby & Lindsay (1971), Hill (1972) and 
Golding & Poad (1973) can be cited as useful examples of General 
Studies approaches that appeared to pave the way for the development 
of more radical alternatives to Traditional Education, but with 
increasing emphasis at the level of openness in organisational terms. 

Somewhat more abstract than the evaluations of specific programs, 
have emerged a few general evaluation studies also aimed at the 
organisational level. This approach is exemplified by 



See Appendix 1, a paper dealing with problems of evaluation in 
alternative programs. During discussion of this paper, several 
teachers suggested that evaluation should actually be resisted. 
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Vhykes (1971)*' vho attempts to draw together some of the literature and 

practices relevant to flexible organisation, Reus-Smit (1971) who 

attempts a sociological analysis of the open school, and Dow (1971) 1** 

who writes of (what she calls) teacher*proof resources* Dow's warning 

about resource packages which enable the teacher to shift his educa-* 

tlonal responsibilities la worthy of special note: 

"I have seen the most superb open classrooms, architecturally 
speaking, from which all dialogue about the stuff of learn- 
ing Is totally absent* I have seen the most Insidious form 
of streaming In the moat doctrinaire, unstreamed schools and 
classes. In the difficult new situation the teacher needs 
help In quickly finding sj^proprlate resources, and he must 
be given It; but. In the process, both he and his pupils 
must retain control so that they genuinely Interact with 
each other and take Into account the supreme lo^ortance of 
allowing for spontaneity at the beginning, the middle and 
end of all learning experiences. Packages can, but don't 
necessarily » militate agfdnst this*" (Dow, 1971:16) 

An even newer literature base la now emerging In Victoria, tending 

to embrace several conceptual levels of openness at once, and clearly 

creating pressure to force the^Genera^ Studies approach delineated 

above In the first phase, further along the path to Open Education and 

community schooling. Included here are the works of Mahar (1972), White 

(1972), Cohen (1973), Freeman (1973) and Tlckell (1973). Perhaps It is 

not surprising that, having arrived at a practical plateau of General 

Studies curricula within a relatively short time, writers in Victoria are 



^Whykes originally wrote the document ^Flexible Organisations* as a 
report to the Churchill Trust in 1970. It was reprinted as an article 
in The Secondary Teacher . No. 167, 1971. 

'^Dow's article, 'Teacher -proof resources', appeared almost simultaneous-- 
ly in The Secondary Teacher , No. 170, 1971, and Issues in Technical 
Education . Vol. 2, No. 3, 1971. 
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now shifting their attention to several levels of openness. Three 
reasons can be proposed. 

In the first place» many local writers end teachers appear to have 
gained confidence following the major Initial break with Traditional 
Education, The feeling seems to bet We carried our principle 
into practice; perhaps we can carry them on to the next stage as well. 
' Secondly^ with a few of the Ideal battles won»^^ more attention la being 
paid to developments and writings in other countries. Thirdly, academics 
and professional researchers (both of which groups could sometimes be 
accused of wanting to study only proven, successful innovations) have 
entered the field and broadened the perspectives of the Open Education 
movement. 

The matter of how successful the pressures towards Open Education 
and commtinlty schooling will be is also considered in this research. 
2* Research Perspectives on Open Education 
2.1 The problem of research boundaries 

There appear to be two basic problems awaiting the researcher who 
chooses to examine this field. The first is that the boundaries of the 
field of Open Education are vague and disputatious; hence the researcher 
is liable to criticism for having started or stopped in the wrong place 
because there Is no consensus as to whether the most relevant research 
is that concerned with method, architecture and design, social organisa- 
tion or other aspects of human behavior. The second problem involves 



^^For exaiq>le, abandonment of formal, public examinations at the end of 
fourth year of high school, and Introduction of experimental schools 
O or groups. 

ERJ.C 
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the question of what Is acceptable as research. Is a polltlco*-80clal 
treatise that advocates Open Education from an observational base of 
social commentary and reform* acceptable as research? Is the pub- 
lished descriptive material of a teacher who claims to have Innovated 
Open Education with his Grade 4 students, acceptable as research? If 
these answers are affirmative, what status attaches to such material 
as research and what credibility as evidence? If the answers are 
negative, how much valid use can be made of reputable marginal research 
In the absence of reputable focal research? 

Several different approaches are possible each providing a different 
set of boundaries within which Open Education might be def lned« Five 
of the six approaches mentioned below (that is, excluding the first) 
appear to define Open Education largely in terms of reaction against 
presinnably unpopular aspects of Traditional Education* Note that these 
approaches are not intended to bear a direct relationship with the 
five levels of openness already outlined above, but are meant to 
reflect the clustering that appears to have occurred in reality* 

If one adopts a rather historical and philosophical approach. Open 
Education is seen readily as a modem term which implies certain moral 
and philosophical components of the relationship between teachers and 
children, jointly engaged from opposite sides in the transmission of 
culture from ono generation to another and in the transmission of 
skills considered relevant to the maintenance, growth 6r change of the 
prevailing social system (including the economic sub-system). Locke, 
Rousseau and Dewey are a few* aox>ng many who have dealt with these 
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relationships over a period of centuries « Within the time perspective 
of the 20th century itself » Dewey Is frequently considered along with 
Montessorl and Nelll as part of a ^progressive^ movement in education 
about which the historian Selleck (1972) wrlUs so eloquently. If 
there is a persistent theme throughout the writings of these people, 
it is the essential htnnanism that should be encouraged in educational 
environments during the growth of the child. 

The difference between this approach and others is that the latter 
tend to arise as a reaction against what is now accepted as Traditional 
Education; that is» mass education in which the nunbere are so great 
that schools as institutions have tended to regiment students, to con* 
centrate on teaching, and to adopt the so-*called dehumanising and 
alienating aspects of work organisations engaged in economic mass 
production. 

Take Illich (1971) and the aclvocates of deschoollng as a second 
approach • In this case, the basic concern appears to be that social 
institutions have tended to work against the interests and well-being 
of individuals; hence some process of institutional inversion is 
required to restore the balance. Illich sees a breaking down of the 
school as a fundamental strategy in a plan to render all social institu- 
tions more humane. This approach might be termed a social-philosophical 
approach. 

As a third approach, take the perspective of proponents of 'open* 
relationships between teachers and students, based on mutual trust, 
and focusing on teaching styles and methods that are felt to be in 

O accord with this pedagogical viewpoint. The most fully reported and 

ERJC 
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observed cases have occurred in British primary schools » including 
schemes such as Integrated Day programs and British Infant School 
programs (e,g«» Plowden» 1967; Koran, 1971; Walberg & Thomas, 1972; 
Weber, 1971). 

A fourth approach is the perspective of open space school design 
and architecture, in vhlch the size of the instructional space can be 
varied widely by the re-location of partition vails, furniture and 
technological aids* Authors attracted to this perspective demonstrate 
a firm reaction against the organising of students into cells in which 
they can be taught and in which rows of desks are supposed to aid the 
efficiency of teaching by providing the basis for an almost military 
style of organisation* Goss (1965), Eberle (1969) and Bumbarger (1972) 
associate openness with a generous physical environment* With somewhat 
less altruism however, Macbeth (1971) argues simply that the open space 
approach derives from the instructional implications of team teaching* 

A fifth approach relates to so-called individualised instruction 
as conceptualised by Gibbons (1970) and others in terms of educating 
with due allowance for individual differences both in capacity to learn 
and in prevailing state of knowledge. Such instruction can be seen as 
a reaction against massive uniformity in teaching practices in use at 
the beginning of the present century; a reaction that was largely 
responsible for the development of tests for measuring human abilities 
and Intellect (Guilford, 1967) • An Important element of the movement 
towards tests and instruction programs, culminating in the behavlorlst 
approach to learning (Skinner, 1938) and in the growth of organisations 
such as Science Research Associates, is that the traditional school. In 
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its pursuit of uniformity and stress upon the similarities In people i 
engages In a destructive denial of the vast differences In motivation, 
skills and Intellect evident In the herded masses of students* The 
reaction In this approach Is against stress being laid on the simi- 
larities between people and against failure to acknowledge the 
differences between people. 

A sixth approach can be susmatlsed in the term social organisa- 
tion! whlch^ to some extent, Incorporates tho other perspiectlves by 
allowing reference to a total educational environment ranging from 
basic Ideas about the processes of learning, through to the distribution 
of declslon*maklng rights and the bases for exercising power. The 
present study approximates such an approach. 

With regard to the problem of what is acceptable as research, 
A Bibliography of Open Education by Barth & Rathbone (1971) serves as 
a starting point. These authors classify various books and articles 
into a number of sections including descriptions of practice, theory, 
history, the physical and affective environments, strategies for 
implementation, and research. There are 221 entries in these sections 
of the Bibliography, 21 others in a section on films and a further 21 
in a section on periodicals, making a total of 265 entries. Only S 
entries in the whole work are classified under Research; namely, Gardner 
& Cass (1965), Chittenden (finally published as Bussis & Chittenden, 
1970), Gardner (1966), Giacquinta (1968) and Plowden (1967). Perhaps 
the most surprising feature of this apparent paucity of research is 
that Barth & Rathbone use the term Open Education in such a broad sense 
that a potentially vast research field is brought within view. They 
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refer to a general approach to teaching and learning » to the child^s 
right and competence to make itaportant educational decislona, to the 
teacher as a facilitator of learning rather than as a transmitter of 
knowledge, to vertical or •family' grouping^ and to flexibility of time, 
administration and space In an "environment rich in manipulative 
materials! abundant alternatives and choice for students" (Barth & 
Rathbone, 1971 : Introduction). When the field is so vast and the 
research coverage so small, one is forced to ask whether the problem is 
really one of an absence of research or one in which the proponents and 
students of Open Education have simply failed to notice the relevance of 
research work that has not been written with Open Education specifically 
in mind. Whichever is the case, it should be said, in fairness » that 
research which isolates Open Education as its focus is approaching the 
take-off point in the early 1970^6 and that the next few years may see 
sufficient consensus growing as to what Open Education involves as to - 
enable the incorporation of research studies with marginal status 
currently. 

These studies might hail from areas such as classroom interaction, 
exemplified in Smith & Geoffrey (1968); the affective environment, 
exemplified in Stern (1970); small group behavior » in Berne (1963); 
group dynamics, in Thelen (1954) and Cartwright & Zander (1953); Job 
satisfaction, in Coulter (1971); personality, in Maslow (1970);^^ 
role behavior, in Blddle & Thomas (1966); and the science (and other) 
curriculum studies, in Wheeler (1967), to name but a few. 



^Pirst published in 1954. 
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This kind of diversification can be expected as more features of 
Open Education are Identified as potentially valuable Independent 
variables the study of which may offer clues fot future educational 
decldlon^maklng. Up to the present, most of the directly relevant 
studies refer either to' aspects of open metho d, open space or open 
climate or to some combination or variation of these aspects. Despite 
the warning by Angus (1973) that many of the current research procedures 
Involve taking certain practices and clothing them In a dubious theoret- 
ical framework, what we are^aeejLng at the mon^ei^t Is probably the forma- 
tlon of a new e ducat lohalx^nd polltlco-soclal Ideology.^ 

Before a general analysis of research Is Introduced, one study Is 
worthy of mention as a benchmark In Its own right. This Is the study, 
Open Education and the Teacher by Rathbonte (1970). Rathbone'^onslders 
a number of questions which Include the following: What Is Open 
Education? J^at are Its distinctive practices and organisational 
features?' and, Vhat are Its Implicit Ideologies and assumptions about 
learning, knowledge and schooling? Yet, to the researcher In Open 
Education, the answers which Rathbone^ provides to these questions may 
not be as Important as his coverage of literature and people. No attempt 
Is made. In the present study, to repeat Rathbone^s effort to locate all 
of the key people and works In Great Britain and North America; suffice 
to say that Rathbone's coverage provides an Interesting backdrop, based 
on the primary and Infant schools, for an Australian study based on 
secondary schools operating under different pressures. 
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The detailed analysis of research which follows Is classified Into 
studies based on physical environment^ organisational cllmatey teachers 
and methods » operational definitions and community schooling* Whlchevet 
category Is being considered It will be noted that virtually all of the 
studies reported have a 'one off flavor about them because the dependent 
or criterion variables are relatively unique and because the research 
sites are not repllcable. The criterion variables refer to administra- 
tive strategies^ hardware requirements, students* problems, or, perhaps 
too Infrequently > cognitive performance. 
2.2 Open Education based on the physical environment 

Much of the research into Open Education has been directed towards 
space or physical planning. Smith (1971) relates open space design to 
administrative style and space utilization, concluding that different 
groups of teachers will employ different administrative strategies which 
may have serious implications for the extent to which instructional 
areas are used as planned by the architects* An associated type of 
study is that presented by Burr (1971) who considers the matching of 
open areas with appropriate furniture to enable and encourage adequate 
use of available space. Primary attention will be given in future. 
Burr suggests, to designing for the learning process rather than for 
discipline or maintenance functions* Acoustical, noise absorbing 
furniture, movable library stacks and electric carpets to provide 
multiple sources of power supply » will all aid flexibility and mobility. 
From the standpoint of long term success potential for open plan 
environments, such developments require urgent attention, although it 
Is Interesting to note that Kyzar (1971) considers the noise problems 
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of open plan rooms to be solved already. 

Delbel (1971) endeavo|irs to answer the question of how well the 
open space schools meet th^ demands placed upon them and concludes that 
achievement of (what he calls) the central aim of individualised 
instruction is indeed constrained by limited software materials and 
insufficient satellite spaces for small groups and Individuals. Never** 
theless^ Deibel places a human factor (limited thinking by school staffs) 
at the top of his list of constraints. 

McCallum (1971) makes a useful contribution to certain aspects of 
educational decision-making in her examination of children's problems 
in open space and conventional elementary schools. McCallum sets out 
to compare teachers' and children's perceptions of children's problems^ 
using an analysis of variance technique and taking useful steps to 
approximate randomness In her treatment groups. Among the findings two 
are of interest here. In the first place> whether a school is an open** 
space school using team-teaching or a conventional space school appears 
to bear no relation to the kinds of problems experienced by children/ 
nor to the depth or duration of a problem^ nor to the source of help 
for a problem. Secondly^ there appears to be no relation between the 
type of school in which teachers are working and the kinds of problems 
teachers identify in their pupils. Two questions come to mind Immed- 
iately: 

(1) Could these findings apply at high school level where 
teacher-student relations change In character somewhat? 

(2) To what extent are McCallum's results a function of the 
degree of commitment of teachers to the innovation? 
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Rlllough (1971), also following an open space approach, examines 
the effects of a non«*graded elementary program conducted In an open 
space school, on cognitive achievement. Itils study, vhlch coniblnes 
open space and open method approaches to some extent, led to useful 
findings* Students In the open space non-graded program evidenced 
higher achievement in most cognitive areas and at a faster rate than 
other students. Furthermore, these cognitive gains were still evident 
two years Into the conventional American Junior high school program. 

The work of Leuders-Salmon (1972) also commands attention. She 
attempts a comparative study of the Impact of self-contained classrooms 
and open space, team teaching schools on classroom activity. Her pre- 
diction Is clear; open spa<^e rooms will be more 'active*. And her 
definition of * active' Incorporates down-to-earth features; in partic- 
ular, the amount of movement not specifically directed by teachers, the 
proportion of time children spend waiting, listening or being passive 
(a negative feature), the proportion of time children spend In large 
groups (also negative), and the proportion of time spent In educational 
games and co-operative work. Among her findings, Leuders-Salmonllsts 
several worthy of note here. Open space rooms were twice as active; 
more active classes occurred with a more Informal control orientation; 
organisational problems forced large teams to break Into small teams; 
teams of four teachers had more active classes than teams of two; and 
structure, as well as ideology, played a major part on the child's 
environment In the elementary school. 

The study by Townsend (1971) should be viewed as a useful work not 
O only because It examines more than one dimension but also because one of 

ERIC 
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Its findings contrastd with those of related studies. Townsend compares 
open 8pace» departmental and self*contalned schools with regard to 
j teacher style ^ pupil attitude and pupil achievement. He notes that 

i; ; ■ 

little evaluation has been forthcoming on the Influence of these 
structures on the learning environment. Admittedly, the study Is 
veakened considerably by the sampling procedures (only one school Is 
taken as representative of each of the three organisational types); 
nevertheless the basic approach might be Investigated fuvther with 
real profit. Tovnsend concludes that children In self-contained and 
departmentallsed schools shov better achievement growth In more subject 
areas than do children In open space schools. Of course, such a con- 
clusion may be confounded by the greater relevance of the achievement 
tests to traditional approaches and by the lack of longitudinal data 
that might account for" ah hypothesis coriceriilrig ' temporaiT^ 
of achievement during adjustment to open space operations. The present 
study takes cognisance of these Issues. 

Characteristic of much of the res<»rach on open space rooms Is Its 
triviality. From a single 20-ltem Llkert scale checklist sent to teachers 
and students, Ledbetter (1969) concludes that open spaces are liked, 
that carpet Is the best single feature of open teaching spaces, that the 
comfortable atmosphere of the open area is pleasing to the participants, 
that students enjoy the individual and group work, and that student 
storage space is something of a problem. Yet the express alms of the 
study are to analyse open teaching spaces In ten selected school 
facilities, to trace the development of these facilities through the 
O U.S.A., to describe the design and the instructional programs, to 

ERIC 
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discover teacher and student reactions to the facilities, and to analyse 
the strengths and weaknesses of open plan schools. 

Kleparchuk (1969) displays similar triviality* He attempts to 
study the supervisory services necessary to improve Instruction In open 
space schools. Hethodologlcally, the Chl-square design baded on means 
from a flve^polnt scale of attitudes about supervisory services (those 
means being ranked for relative desirability) does not seem particularly 
strong* A relatively Innocuous questloni pursued vlth a relatively 
Inadequate technique, adds little more to the state of knowledge than 
would mere description* Kleparchuk* s findings reflect these weaknesses* 
For example, his research claims to demonstrate that principals should 
maintain good staff relations and should create a climate for discussion, 
that t()achers should help with planning and policy, that teachers need 
assistance in experimenting with new materials and approaches, and that 
lay participation, help for weaker teachers and. help for teacher teams 
to plan lessons are all required urgently* Such research could hardly 
be accused of driving the study of Open Education ahead with alacrity* 

Brunettl's assertion still remains to be challenged: 

"It Is unlikely that the school building itself has any 
direct measurable effect on whether children learn to 
read better or teachers are more inspiring; tather it 
will permit or restrict certain functions that may or 
may not be related to the performance measures « If 
functions related to performance have not changed ^ If 
there is no change In staff organieation and relations, 
no change in program planning and coordination, no 
change in curriculum, no change in student /teacher 
relations, no change in instructional strategies - the 
residual effect of space upon student and teacher per- 
formance will very likely be small." ; (Brunetti, 1971:8) 
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Clearly, there Is a dearth of research that has reached any finality 
on the Issue of educational space because that factor has not been 
isolated In the better studies, vhlle In the weaker studies, poor 
designs confound the conclusions. One must then ask Aether space, 
per ee » Is a useful focus of study at present for those Interested In 
Open Education. 

2.3 Open Education based on organisational climate 

The work of Halpin & Croft (1963) has served as a base for much of 
this research. These writers use a tlkert*-type scale for measuring 
organisational climate in schools, from which two groups of factors 
derive. The first group are listed as open, autonomous, controlled, 
familiar, paternal and closed; while the second group conq>rise 
authenticity, satisfaction and leadership initiative. 

An investigation by Appleberry 4 Hoy (1969) centres on openness of 
organisational climate in elementary schools and its relation to the 
pupil control ideology of professional personnel. Appleberry & Roy 
identified 15 schools with relatively open climates and 15 schools with 
relatively closed climates and conclude that the former manifest a good 
deal more humanism in dealing with students than do the latter. However, 
information about openness and about pupil control ideology is derived 
entirely from principals and teachers. Nelthei' students nor independent 
observers are consulted about the veracity of claims made by staff. 

Again, the study from this group, most relevant to Open Education, 
examines more than just climate. This is the study by Weiss (1971) in 
which students* feelings about school and student achievement are 
related zc openness of classroom climate, openness of teacher person-* 
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allty and openness of student personality • While the results obtained 
by Weiss are not surprising they are, nevertheless, of value* In the 
first place, students low In dogmatism felt more positive about school 
and attained higher grades than atudents high In dogmatism. Secondly, 
student dogmatism was lower In open classrooms than In closed classrooms 
Thirdly, student dogmatism was lower In classes where the teacher was 
high In dogmatism. Fourthly, students achieved higher grades and felt 
more positive about school In open than In closed classrooms. Fifthly, 
students In a closed classroom felt more positive about low dogmatic 
teachers while, In an open class, students felt more positive about 
high dogmatic teachers. Finally, student achievement and positive 
attitudes were positively correlated. 

To the practitioner and the parent, studies of the Weiss type offer 
* a glimmer of hope , - not only about Open Education;* but alJdut the wotth^of 
research into Open Education. The reason for this is that Weiss is one 
of the few who have tackled the problem of cognitive gains. The fact 
of apparent contradictions between the findings of Weiss and those of 
Townsend are understandable given the state of the art in the practice 
of Open Education, but the leads provided for other researchers are 
quite important. 

2. A Open Education based on teachers and their methods 

Whenever teachers and their methods are discussed in relation to 

Open Education, argument is likely to arise around the question of the 

extent and quality of decision-making on the part of students. 

This alliance is typified in the work of Innes (1971) in which 

environmental forces in open and closed settings are studied. The open 
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cladstoom is defined in terms of a period of the classroom day in which 
choice about academic work is offered to students, A closed classroom 
Is one in which students are required to com^dete a specific assignment* 
Essentially openness and closedness are conciiptualieed in terms of level 
of teacher intervention and its reciprocal, decision-making power of 
students. 

In similar vein, but at an abstract level only, Bussls & Chittenden 
(1970) conceptualise classroom environments along the dimensions of 
teacher contribution and child conttlbut ion. This scheme allows the 
allocation of a given classroom to one of four quadrants, represented 
diagramatically in Figure 2.1. 

FICURB 2.1 
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^^Reproduced from Bussis & Chittenden (1970:23). 
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Resnlck (1972) has moved further than the abstract l£vel In her 

attempt to describe systematically the behavior of the teacher In an 

Informal or open classroom* Resnlck not only establishes categories 

for observation of teacher behavior but reports a study ^^^^ those 

categories. Two Interesting conclusions should give cause for thought 

amongst teachers: ^ . \ 

**^nce there are no formal meai^f 6f assu^^tliat the %hlld 
Works on ta,sks suited to his c|^jrent lefel^6f> development 
In any particular area » the child's acquisition of bdslc 
skills in an Informal environment depends on a combination 
of two factors: ^ 

(a) the extent to which the child is able to extract from 
a complex and 'diatracting' pnv|ronmeat those tasks that 
optimally 'stretch' his cur|entp:epertoire"of skills and 
concepts - i.e. the extent lb wh|ch he can'pfo gramme' 

his own learning; and « ^ 

(b) the extent to which the teacher, oif the' basis of 
informal observation and evaluation and her own knowledge 

- of ^the subject matter^ can guide the child -.to appropriate, ... 
tasksJ' (Resnlck, 1972:109) 

Berth (1970) has also concentrated upon the teachers and particularly 
on the assumptions which they hold about learning and knowledge. 
Berth's contention is that str<^ng agreement with his 29 assumptions will 
indicate that a teacher is most likely to be an open educator, or Is 
potentially so* ' 

More than a year after he had assembled these assumptions Berth 
(1971:Ftnt 3) claimed that none of the proponents of Open Education, 
tested in the interim^ disagreed with any of his assumptions. We are 
not told whether the results are any different for the proponents of 
Traditional Education or of other altercatlves to Traditional Education* 



Perhaps the greatest difficulty arising fron works that have 

attempted to conceptualise Open Education in terms of a balanced rela*» 

tionship between teacher and child relates to vagueness and even confused 

and contradictory thinking. Angus (1973) notes three examples, the 

first contained in a description of the laisqez-f aire classroom by 

Bussis & Chittenden: 

i « • the adult plays a very supportive but entirely non« 
directive role, the children having great freedom which 
occasionally erupts into chaos » The adult is rated as low 
in contribution for several reasons, one being passive 
acceptance of the curriculum or some set of ^^accepted^* prac- 
tices and procedures, 

• • « The pre*8chool teacher here la likely to be a rather 
bland individual who does not come through strongly as a 
person • • . 

This quadrant would also contain rooms characterized by 
an extreme %ands off or laissez*-faire attitude in which 
the adult generally attempts to avoid expressing personal 
...... . preference or. dlr (Bueais & Chittenden 

1970:22) 

The second example can be found in Walberg & Thomas (1972), where 
the child is described as a t • • s ignificant decision^^maker in deter- 
mining the direction, scope, means and pace of his education «..", while 
at the same time it is asserted that the ^' teacher and child, in 
complementary roles » should together fashion the child *s school exper- 
ience ..." (Walberg & Thomas 1972:198). 

The third example appears in Rathbone (1971), where the open 

educator is described by his functions: 

''His function is not to present answers nor indeed always 
to present well articulated questions; his function is 
to offer, instead, opportunities within which the child 
will generate his own questions and from which he will 
derive his own satisfactory answers. The teacher prepares 
and presents places where learning Is likely to occur; 
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he hlnself acts as a resource vlthln those many and over- 
lapping learning environments offered to the child'' 
(Rathbone, 1971:107). 

"When he does decide to make an instructional intervention, 
the teacher .««'' (Rathbonei 1971:107); and 

*'The open education teacher must intervene differently each 
time; not only must he be able to apply different strategies 
to different children performing different tasks durljtig the 
same days but Indeed, he may be required to be both highly ^ 
directive and thoroughly permissive towards the same child 
with respect to two quite different areas of learning the 
child has entered" (Rathbone, 1971tl08), 

The flaw common to these three exaiq>le6 is the author's acceptance 
or ignorance of a substantial shady area between decision-making by the 
child and decision^maklng by the teacher. Presumably, a reader is 
supposed to know about and understand the subtleties of this area, but, 
from the point of view of the practising teacher who wants to know what 
he and the child should do differently from before, it is the shady area 
that requires the fiilie s t * expllca t loii^ fhe tlieor 1 s t s who s tre ss the ' 
child- teacher relationship in Open Education but who fail In this 
explication are, to some extent, drawing a shroud of mystique on a 
field that needs plenty of light. 

The apparent lack of clarity that pervades the teacher/method area, 
especially where it deals with decision-making, may be due in part to an 
associated lack of clarity as to what pay-off is aimed at when a student 
is accorded decision-making rights about his educational program. 
Furthermore, the openness encompassed by these rights has a somewhat 
hollow ring about it because the teacher is clearly retaining the right 
to abrogate the student's decislon-ioaklng rights when he feels so inclined. 
Among other things, perhaps this suggests lack of understanding of the 
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dimensions of freedom and control. 

An Interesting and productive variation on the teacher /nethod 

studies Is that by Gibbons (1970) which concentrates on the extent of 

individualised Instruction associated with p6.rtlcular curriculum 

programs. Gibbons classifies programs on three levels; the first 

being the level of instruction (whether individualised or by class) , 

the second being that of the decision-making pattern in the classroom 

(divided into active » responsive and permissive) » and the third being 
the 

that of/nature of the interaction between student and teacher (either 
direct interaction or indirect interaction). Moving from this basic 
classlf icationi Gibbons develops profiles of individualisatlon which, 
he suggests, have the advantages of requiring the examination of each 
of 15 elements of a program, of distinguishing the unique features of 
a program, and of facilitating comparison of different programs 
XCibbons, 1970:11). The manner in which Gibbons uses his profiles is 
quite illuminating. Linear programming, the Oakleaf Project, the 
Winnetka Plan, the Leicestershire schools and Summerhill are compared 
and contrasted by way of practical example. 

Also of considerable value is the work of Gardner & Cass (1965). 
Along with Plowden (1967) this work stands fairly close to the beginnings 
of the modem Open Education movement. Concentrating on the role of the 
teacher in British infant and nursery schools, Gardner & Cass offer a 
plain, practical analysis of good teaching, an analysis that is warming 
not least because it so lacks pretension of any kind. They examine 
teaching in terms of three major groupings; teacher behavior that shows 
concern with providing Intellectual stimulus and imparting knowledge, 
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teacher behavior that shows concern with fostering and encouraging good 
social attitudes (although what Is meant by *good* Is taken somewhat 
for granted) i and teacher behavior that establishes an environment 
favorable to education and to the social, emotional and Intellectual 
welfare of the child. 

If a researcher was to be forced into choosing one work that con*- 
tained a comprehensive analysis of the teacher/method area, and many 
other areas besides, he .would find difficulty in ignoring Plowden (1967)* 
This study of children and their primary schools stresses five straight- 
forward but profoundly significant recommendations that appear to have 
served as pivotal points in the development of Open Education in the 
primary schools in recent years. It recommends in the first place, that 
individual learning should be facilitated by mixing individual, group 
and class work. Secondly, it suggests that the class should remain the 
basic unit for examination, especially for young children, but that the 
child should have access to more than one teacher. Thirdly, it advocates 
that children should be grouped vertically or in * family* groupings 
rather than as age/grade groups. Fourthly, It warns that streaming 
should be avoided. And, finally, it calls for much greater flexibility 
both in the length of the school day and in the spacing of the school 
year. All of these points appear to escape major criticism by such 
writers as Peters (1969). 

Two other kinds of teacher/method studies should be adverted to. 
The first is the change agent or helper study such as that by Johnson & 
Page (1972) which involved practical considerations of helping tradi- 
tional teachers to plan and Implement student-centred classrooms, with 



particular reference to management of the transition from Traditional 
to Open. By using a variety of workshop techniques significant changes 
were manife8t<:d In the behavior of teachers ^nd students, in the direc* 
tion of behavior identified as typical of student-centred classrooms. 
The second is concerned with the teacher's effectiveness in evaluation. 
Marram (1972) i for example, has noted an association between teaming of 
teachers previously isolated from each other in performing traditional 
teaching tasks, and the soundness and importance of their evaluations 
for the task performer. 

In terms of the five levels of openness, most of the teacher /method 
studies are difficult to place because the reasons for transferring 
decision-making power to students are largely unclear. Within the one 
study, these reasons might vary from politico-social considerations of 
individual human rights of choice, through organisational considerations 
regarding a wider scope for the role of the teacher and through con- 
siderations about the development of the child's personality, to con** 
slderations of cognitive ftmctioning instanced through the exercising 
of a student *s facility for analysis and critical thought. 
2.5 The search for operational definitions 

Several studies focus on detailed descriptions of Open Education 
and on identification of the essential (if not sufficient) variables 
that, together, amount to Open Education. 

Of the more general studies, Plowden (1967) and Rathbone (1970) 
stand out as major contributions, and their work has already been 
referred to earlier In this Chapter. Of the operationalising studies, 
three good examples can be noted. 
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Stewart & Angus (1971) try to characterise classroom behavior 

according to Its degree of openness. They use a Classroom Description 

Questionnaire comprised of eight dimensions » high scores along which 

Indicate openness of teaching* The dimensions are teacher flexlblllty» 

classroom Informality » student Independence » Indlvlduallsatlon of 

Instruction I materials awareness, text Independence, Inter-teacher 

co-operation and use of resources outside the school. The findings 

and Implications of the study^ summarised by Angus (1973) are worthy 

of detailed report; 

''Several Important findings emerged from the validation of 
the scale which bear on the definition of open education. 
First, there was an overall correlation between open 
classroom practices and open school design. Thus the 
dichotomising of the Independent variable of the study 
Into *'open practices*^ and "practices In open space 
schools" may be somewhat arbitrary. Secondly, when each 
scale was considered separately, on some subscales 
traditionally designed schools were more open In approach 
than open space schools. ThltdlyV^f analysis reveal* 
ed that the subscales were Interdependent. A teacher 
activity factor accounted for most variation. Teachers 
who loaded high on this factor tended to have frequent 
contact with their colleagues and other adults In their 
professional capacity and not to be bound to any routine 
In the management of their classroom. Informal student/ 
teacher relations characterized the second factor while 
teacher utilization of technology characterized the third. 
These three factors accounted for 69 per cent of the total 
variation. 

The Implications from these findings for the development 
of scales to measure the openness of education are several 
fold: open building and open practices though they may 
have sprung from different beginnings are now In varying 
degrees related phenomena; scales to measure the concept 
of open education will need to be multivariate In nature 
If they are to describe differences among schools or 
classrooms; and, subscales of Instruments which are 
devised to measure openness of education are likely to 
be statistically dependent though logically the constructs 
operatlonallzed In the subscales may appear relatively 
Independent." (Angus, 1973:12) 
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Another attempt to operatlonallse Open Education Is that of 
Walberg & Thomas (1972). Following largely on the work of Bussls & 
Chittenden (1970), general areas are Identified from which eight themes 
emerge* The resulting Observation Rating Scale and parallel Teacht^t 
Questionnaire comprise 50 Items, allocated to themes In proportion to 
the amount of attention given to tho^e themes by the original writers 
and In terms of a " criterion of possible observability" (Walberg & 
Thomas, 1972: 199). The particular themes are provisioning for learning 
(25 Items), humaneness (4 Items), diagnosis of learning eventn (4 Items) i 
Instruction, guidance and extension of learning (5 Items), evaluation of 
diagnostic Information (5 items), seeking opportunities for professional 
growth (2 items), self-perception of teacher (1 Item), and assumptions 
about children and the learning process (4 Items), The canonical 
correlation between the questionnaire and observation is significant at 
the ,001 level. 

Traub, Weiss, Fisher & Musella (1972) provide a third example, 
similar to Stewart & Angus in that Open Education Is described through 
observable characteristics of school programs* Ten 'topics* are 
derived; setting instructional objectives, materials and activities^ 
the physical environment, structure for decision-making, time scheduling, 
Indlvlduallsatlon of Instruction^ composition of classes, role of the 
teacher, student evaluation, and student control. 

Perhaps the basic problem of validity with most of the studies In 
this area Is that data are obtained exclusively from the teachers who 
are reporting their own behavior. Whether or not students and Indepen- 
dent observers would agree with such teacher- reported behavior remains 
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a vexing question. 

2»6 Community' schools t a logical outcome of developmente In Open 
Education^ 

TSto obvious boundarlea have surrounded the discussion so far. The 
first Is that the vast bulk of literature and research currently 
associated with Open Education la oriented tcn^ards the infant and 
primary schools. The second Is a logical consequence of this fact; 
that Open Education has been considered largely In terms of the 
custodial and socialising aspects of the relations between adults and 
children* 

Once the age barrier and the barrier of custodial responsibility 
(and, Indeed, legal liability) are lowered, the concepts, practices 
and behaviors that comprise Open Education assume new dimensions in 
which educational institutions need no longer be seen as physical 
environments which end at the school gate. The whole community and its 
citizens may become integral parts of the educational environment. 
Furthermore, the logical extension of vertical or 'family^ groupings In 
educational Institutions is to introduce the adult, as participant or 
student, who is interested in continuing his own education. 

As Bailey (1971) observes, there la need to employ the best brains 
In the community to the task of bringing the city to the classroom and 
exploiting the city as a classroom when appropriate. One implication 
of this rationale is that teaching can no longer be left entirely to the 
professionals. Boulding (1971) and Wood (1971) offer similar suggestions 
which, in Melbourne, Australia, Tickell (1973) and Freeman (1973) are 
already carrying into practice. Another implication is that the 




boundaries of the school as a formal institution may be altered and 
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rendered nore flexible; permanently in some redpects and pro tern In 
others* 

More so than has been the case prevlouslj^y^ the developments In 
community schoo].lng suggest that all five levels of openness will be 
encompassed in the one strategy* At the pol^tlco**soclal levels the 
total environment of the chlld» and not slmp].y the school » becomes a 
basis for relatively formal education of the child » At the organlsa-^ 
tlonal levels the conventional boundaries of the formal school are at 
least loosened* At the group level/ admission becomes more open and 
leas forma l»vlth sanctions and rewards generating from within the 
educational group rather than being Imposed by the professional , 
teachers. At the level of personality development » the learner is 
clearly engaged in an exercise in adjustment between his own perceived 
needs and those of his fellows* And at the level of attitudes^ beliefs 
and cognltlon> the individual is endeavouring to maximise his develop- 
ment by constant interchange with a wide variety of ideas and attitude 
postures. 

3* A Review of Research into Innovation as it Relates to Open Education 

3*1 Introduction 

"An educational innovation has a natural history and» in a 
sense I a life cycle* The full account of the life cycle 
of an innovation is the story of Its invention^ develop- 
ment and promotion^ adoption^ diffusion, and demise^ along 
with an account of the problems encountered and solutions 
developed In Introducing and maintaining the innovation in 
specific settings^ and the unanticipated consequences 
growing out of its use." (Carlson, 1965 ar4) 

One preliminary note is necessary concerning definitions* Detailed 

d tnitions of terms will be encountered at various points throughout 
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thle text but aoine rough distinctions ought to be made at the outset as 
to what is meant by ^change', ^innovation* and ^system*. Miles (1964) 
suggeats that the word 'change* is a rather imdefined, primitive term 
implying nothing more than a noticeable alteration in something between 
one time and another time. The wofd innovation' however, while it is 
a species of the genus 'change', can be thought of as a 'V deliberate 
novel, specific ch«nge, which is thought to be more efficacious (than 
what previously applied) in accomplishing the goals of a system" 
(Miles, 1964:14). In turn, a 'system' can be defined broadly in 
Daniel Griffith's terms as a bounded collection of interdependent 
parts devoted to the accomplishment 0f goals and with the parts main- 
tained in a steady state in relation to each other. 

In their own approach to educational innovation. Miles and his 
co-authors think of 'system' in the sense of social systems (made up 
of persona, groups or organisations) deyoted to the achievement of 
educational goals. 

Miles (1964: IS'-ld) also classifies educational innovations as 
dealing with one or other aspect of a social system; boundary main- 
tenance operations, size and territoriality, physical facilities, 
time scheduling, goals, procedures, role definition, normative beliefs 
and sentiments, structure, socialisation methods, and linkage with 
other systems. In order to reflect the integrity of Open Education 
in Victorian high schools, the present study, at one time or another, 
straddles most of Miles' aspects of the social system. 

The earlier sections of this chapter were directed to the elabora^ 
tlon of Open Education per se to assist in answering the question; 
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What is iceant by Open Education? The present section shifts attention 
to Open Education qua Innovation as a basis for shoving how Intended 
outcomes of Open Education, however defined, might be modified or 
distorted by the very Innovative nature of Open Education* The question 
here ls$ What aspects of Innovation theory and research should be 
taken Into account when explaining the modifications and distortions 
surrounding the Implementation of an Open Education program? 

The studies considered In this section are used as a range from 
which particular concepts might be chosen for the conceptual framework 
outlined In Chapter 3. 
3.2 Innovation In politico-social terms 

Research Into educational innovation Is pervaded by a bewildering 
array of publications* In terms of sheer volume, studies based on 
the work of Paul Mort were probably dominant until the mld«1950's, 
having commenced In the late-1930*s and consolidating soon after with 
the publication of American Schools In Transition (Mort & Cornell, 1941). 

Mort's basic concern was adaptability, or the " *.. capacity of 
an Institution to respond to Its role In society and to new Insights 
concerning Its techniques of operation" (Vincent, 1961). By the time 
of Mort*s death In the early 1960 's well over 200 studies had emanated 
from this tradition. The earlier among these studies suggested that 
It would take up to SO years for an educational Innovation to become 
widely diffused, while the more recent studies suggested that this time 
lag between Initiation and widespread Implementation of an Innovation 
had reduced considerably by the 1960 *s» Some evidence Is presented In 
later studies (e.g.. Marsh & Gortner, 1963) to support the view that 
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the basic factor In the recent acceleration of change rates Is the 
portion of gross national product devoted to currlcular and related 
Innovations. To the extent that this cause-effect chain Is realistic 
for the , United States of America there eeems little reason to doubt 
that the saiae arguaents could be appll!ed to other comparable national 
or economic entitles or systems* 

Studies by Glttell (1966) and Clark (1965) also provide concepts 
that may be valuable for an understanding of educational Innovation at 
a national or societal level » each Invoking the concept of power elites 
In slightly different ways.*® 

Glttell (1966) advocates a shift from studies that merely Identify 
power holders towards studies that describe the pattern of power 
distribution. She proposes the use of four models. The first model 
Is that where a single elite dominates undifferentiated masses^ con- 
centrating power In Its own hands. In a technological society the total 
amount of power available Is likely to Increase so much that a single 
elite will find it difficult to retain absolute control. Because new 
elites will arise a new distribution of power will occur* Glttell 
argues that change Is unlikely In these conditions; however^ It does 
seem possible that she has overlooked the likelihood of a single elite 
generating change on its own Initiative. The second model Involves 
challenge to the power of a prlmiary elite by a lesser elite » manifesting 
threats to any privileged positions* Moderate and gradual change la 
likely In this case. The third model views power as diffusing among many 

O „ *®These writers appear to use the word * change* In the same sense that 
JC Miles uses the word ^Innovations 
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competing but relatively equal elites. Because there Is great potential 
for shifting In primary power positions from one elite to another « steady 
change Is likely. The fourth model envisages a vertical elite structure 
with two or more strata of competing elites. A more general modeli It 
la likely to encompass the other models. 

Glttell's models can be related to the first section of this 
chaptert concerned with developments In Victorian high schools* Prior 
to i964| conditions approximated t^e first models with a single 
(bureaucratic) elite maintaining power and stability by virtue of 
regulations and tradition. The second model applies after 1964 /but 
with an Interesting variation. The direct challenge to powerful elites 
(such as the Teachers Tribunal which largely determined eiq>loyment con*- 
dltlons In the Education Department and general staffing conditions in 
schools) derived from lesser elites such as the Victorian Secondary 
Teachers Association. Boweveri to some extent, the power bases which 
these lesser elites were able to establish appeared to be a function of 
deliberate construction by Individuals (such as Reed) who already held 
positions of power. The third model appears to be relevant from about 

1970. ^ 

■ . • -■ . • • . . .... 

' The study by Clark (1965) Incorporates a sensitive analysis of a 
power elite In the form of the United States of Aiiierlca^s Physical 
Sciences Study Committee (P.S.S.C.). A system of voluntary relations 
among and between local, state and national groups was developed to 
assist with curriculum revision following the success of the Russian 
Sputnik program. Clark refers to the need for a theory of confederatlve 
organisation or organisational alliance. Such a theory allows for the 



uniting of effort without the usual bureaucratic authority of a fonnal 
hierarchy and Its associated graded of employee status. Clark duggests 
that in a typical bureaucracyt authority and supervision are delegated 
internally or by legal contract; however, within inter**organi8ation 
patterns of the P.S«S«C« kind where the leverage attaching to position 
is reduced, authority and supervision arise by specific agreement or by 
arrangement with those holding particular responsibilltiee and com- 
petences. Clark traces four components of the P.S.S.C. pattern of 
influence. A Federal agency and national private committee had provided 
a status and a (potential) financial basis for involving various 
independent groups and organisations ttiat quickly moved towards 
alliance. Commercial organisations manufactured necessary materials 
for sale in the education system presumably with half an eye to profit. 
Universities and colleges used the materials in training teachers and, 
in turn, local authorities adopted the materials and allowed their 
teachers to re^^shape courses as required. 

As Clark points out, this chain had the prestige of expertise, 
t^ile the voluntary nature of organisational involvement led to an 
advantage of speedy diffusion. Clark does, however, also admit a 
dysfunction of inequality in which the rich and progressive distlricts 
showed great interest while backward districts moved slowly, a diffi- 
culty that might be overcome through the use of incentives. 
3.3 Innovation in terms of orRanisations and groups 

A study similar in some ways to that of Glttell is Archer & 
Vaughan (1968) which uses the group as a basis for conceptualising 
educational innovation in terms of conflict. In their viein educational 



Innovation Will occur when a particular group aucceasfully asaetts 
Itaelf agalnat the already axla ting dominant group* 

Proceeding from a related perspective! Andrews & Greenfield 
(1966) suggest that the concept of homeostasis might be extended 
beyond the static^ steady state hypothesis to Include a situation in 
which an organisation Is characterised by a constant rate of change 
or even an accelerating rate. To Incorporate this posltlont Andrews & 
Greenfield suggest that the culture of the organisation must be con^ 
sldered. To the extent that culture can be viewed as a mode of adapta- 
tion by the organisation to Its environment! this approach seems 
sensible* 

Gallaher (1965) takes an anthropological approach to the same 
notion of culture as an adaptive mechanism. Here the soclo-^cultural 
system Is seen alternately as tenslon*produclng and tenslon-reduclng*. 

Bennls (1965) Is another writer who seeks to account for and 
manage change by using models of organisation beyond the more con** 
ventlonal bureaucratic types. Bennls describes an organlc^-adaptlve 
organisation consisting mainly of problem-solvlng groups of specialists 
from a wide range of disciplines! who work together for short periods 
and whose partnerships dissolve with completion of the task or upon 
solving the appointed problem* Such an organisation would allow more 
freedom and more opportunities for work to be based on Intrinsic motive** 
tlon! presumably with positive consequences. 

Foster (1968) offers a similar solution for problems arising In the 
change process. He notes the development of two parallel positions; 
the systematic! organised change model and the process^lnvolved coioplex. 



Workd by Guba^ Cl^rk, Brlckell and Bennla have proved uaeful In the 
systematic, structural approach, but the process^-lnvolved approach, 
suggeats Foster, Is likely to be iftore applicable and facilitating In 
a school system that Is open In character^ 

'} 

From amongst the management theorists who' t/^ve attacked the same 
or similar problems In the more general setting of work organisations, 
Burns & Stalker and McGregor can be taken as representative of a large 
number. Including the socio- technical systems theorists such as Emery, 
Trlst and Murray from Brltaln^s Tavistock Institute of Human Relations*^ 
While for many purposes these writers ap classified as hus^n relations 
theorists, they might well occupy a clear place in educational innova** 
tion research. 

Bums & S^talker (1961) refer to mechanistic and organic forms of 
management for organisations* A mechanistic system, appropriate to 
stable conditions is characterised by such matters as task speclallsa^ 
tion and the abstract nature of tasks; by precisely defined rights, 
obligations and methods and the attachment of rights to functional 
positions; by hierarchical structuring of control, authority and 
communication; by vertical interactions between members; and by 
attachment of greater prestige to local than to cosmopolitan knowledge, 
experience and skill. The organic system, appropriate to changing 
circumstances, presumably including those conditions where an innovation 
is likely to give rise to tmanticipated consequences and new problems^ 
is characterised by special knowledge being contributed to a recognised 



^^A critique of this group of studies is given by Brown (1967) • 
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common and realidtlc task; by continual re-deflnltlon of Individual 
tasks; by generalised acceptance of responsibility; by a network 
structure of controli authority and coiamunicatlon; by lateral inter* 
action between nembersi without reference to seniority; and by 
attachment of greater prentlge to a cosmopolitan orientation In respect 
of knowledge and expertise. 

McGregor (1960) takes as his basic concern the strategies which 
aanageoents in industrial organisations might employ to motivate and 
harness human resources more effectively. Although he does not write 
with innovation specifically in mind » the link between his work and 
that of Bums 6 Stalker is quite evident. McGregor suggests that 
traditional management propositions often lead to depleted productivity « 
These propositions (Theory X) tend to assume that man is indolent and 
will not work unless forced, that he is indifferent to organisational 
needSi that he is resistant to change and is not very bright. An 
alternative set of management propositions (Theory Y) in likely to be 
more productive because it does not assume that man is co8q)rlsed» 
Inher ntlyi of these negative traits. In Theory.Y, man is assumed to 
have the capacity for assuming responsibility except where organisational 
exp^'^lences have rendered him passive or resistant. The task of manage-^ 
»■ ^en, is to arrange organisational conditions and methods so that 
peopx \n achieve their own goals while directing their own efforts 
towards organisational goals. 

Miles (1965) also refers to innovation in organisations, suggesting 
that an organisation with a high probability of success in Innovating 
is likely to have clear i achievable and appropriate goals; it will 
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develoi^ diatortlon^-free cooaunlcatlon vertically, horlsontally and 
acroaa ltd bcundatlea} and It will seek optimal power equalisation, 
encouraging collaboration upvardSy dovnvarda and aldevaya. Unfortunately 
educational organisations display acme special properties that may 
militate against such qualities. Asoblguous goals. Input variability 
and Invisibility of role performance are typical of the difficulties 
that must be overcome for successful innovation to occur. 

Although further reference t^ll be made in Chapter 3 to managements- 
oriented studies in organisational innovation it should be noted here 
that most pay scant attention to the possibility of a conventional 
bureaucracy acting in a highly innovative way* Indeed, there are 
reasonable grounds for suggesting that these studies represent a 
reaction to a dysfunctional aspect of many present day bureaucracies; 
namely, that in providing stable services such bureaucracies are losing 
another very Important quality of adaptability. 

A remaining factor, especislly relevant to the management aspect 
of educational innovation, concerns the historical pre-conditions 
pervading an organisation engaged in innovation. Greiner (1967) » 
referring to a practical example, attempts to show that the presence 
or absence ^f certain early events and the extent to which they are 
allowed lor, may make the difference between a mediocre and a highly 
successful innovation effort. 
3.4 Innovation in terms of the individual 

Host, if not all of the studies which embrace concepts relating 
the Individual to educational innovation, focus on attitudes In some 
way. 



Insko (1967) has attettpted to aumatiaa the contributlona of 
various theorists to the study of attitudes* The concepts contained 
In these theories have not been widely applied to educational Innova- 
tion but the potential relevance to studies of administrators « teachers, 
students and parents is clear. 

Several attitude theories have exanlned attitude change as an 
equilibrium phenofttenoni Osgood & Tannenbaum <i955) refer to a principle 

of congruity, which holds that " when two attitude objects of 
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differing evaluation are linked with an assei^tlon there is a tendency 
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for the evaluation of each object to shift towards a point of 
equilibrium or congruity." (Osgood & Tannetilbaumi 195St42-5S)« Rokeach 
(1960) referring to belief congruence, Held^r (1958) and Newcoob (1959) 
to balance theories, Rosenberg & Abel son (1960) to consistency, and 
Pestinger (1957) to cognitive dissonance, Ijave all examined attitudes 
and, in some cases, the changing of behavior, in terms of equilibrium* 
Samoff (1962) applies psychoanalytic theoty to attitude change, 
endeavouring to show a link between motives as tension producers, and 
action as a means of tension reduction, tn Its own way, this is also 
an equilibrium theory. 1 

Somewhat different is McGuire^s (1962 and 1964) inoculation theory 
which tackles the problem of inducing resistance to change by the 
presentation of weakened or refuted counter-arguments. Owen (1970) 
and Eichholz (1963) also utilise resistance theory; Elchholz in 
particular, proposing a theory about the process of teacher rejection 
of change through the components of awareness, disinterest, denial, 
trial and rejection. 
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Finally, there exists at least one theoretical position which 
Views the indlvldxial from both resistance and acceptance perspectives. 
This is exemplified In Barbichon (1968) who stresses the relevance of 
social imagest a term which appears to have a close parallel In the 
notion of stereotypes* Such Images or models of change are said to be 
dangerous and thwarting of change when adhered to so strictly by 
individuals that the means to change become limited » Inflexible and 
possibly more important to individuals than are the goals which the 
change is intended to achieve* 
3,5 Tool concepts for the study of innovation 

The preceding sections relate innovation to general conceptual ^ 
levels that might be chosen to give a particular focus of analysis* 
In additioni there are four aspects of innovation frequently used as 
tool concepts in describing and explaining change processes regardless 
of the focus of analysis: adoption, strategies, leadership and change 
agency* Indeed, these tool concepts are so much a part of the language 
of innovation research that their value and meaning in the area are 
sometimes taken for granted. Close examination however, reveals that 
they should not be taken for granted; therefore brief consideration is 
given to them to indicate the kinds of limitations that must be kept in 
mind whenever they are used* 
3.5.1 Adoption 

Kany of the studies referred to in the foregoing discussion, and 
others besides, focus on rates and characteristics of adoption* Two 
major works, Rogers (1962) and Rogers & Shoemaker (1971) summarise 
much of the recent work in this area, with fairly heavy concentration 



on irural sociology and the analysle of agricultural Innovations. In 
the earlier of these vorkSi Rogers outlined five attributes of 
Innovations (as perceived by users) that were likely to facilitate./ 
successful adoption: relative advantage! coiq>atlblllty9 complexity T 
divisibility and conttunlcablllty.^^ In the latter wojrki the term / 
'trialablllty' Is substituted for divisibility and the term *observ- 
ability* Is substituted for coottunlcablllty! but the sense is Identical. 

Perhaps the naln doubt raised in respect of the concept of adoption 
concerns the use of data based on the reported behavior of adopters 
(Fullani 1972) rather than on actual adoption and on the consequences 
of an innovation* 

Studies by Havens <196S)» suggesting that the Indlvldtml's 
definition of the adoption situation vlll affect the nature of his 
acceptance, and by Fareek & Chattopadhyay (1966) » referring to multl-* 
practice adoption behavior, provide additional support for Fullan's 
doubts about the value of reported adoption as a variable. 

The danger is that despite claims of marked change there Is 
likely to be found, In fact, a marked lack of change and, Indeed, 
strong teacher persistence with pre*lnnovatlon roles (Fullan, 1972) 
along with lack of difference In the way students perceive what is 
happening (Owen, 1970). Indeed, Fullan suggests that such a finding 
should not cause surprise, because in most educational Innovations the 
person who decides upon adoption Is a different person from the one 
who must actually do the adopting and make use of the Innovation; In 



^''chapter 4, Section 3 below includes definitions of these terms. 



6oae witys a different state of affalra from that which applies in other 
areas such as agricultural innovation* 

Having taken Ful Ian ^s crltlclsa Into account along with the quite 
proper criticisms by GrosSi Glacqulnta & Bernstein (1971s20-22) » the 
present study is located more nearly in the ^K>uld of those studies that 
escamine actual use and assessable consequences through observation by , 
people other than the adopters. Such studies include Goodlad» Klein et 
al (1970), Gross etal (1971), Martin & Harrison (1972), Sarason (15 71), 
and Smith & Keith (1971). 
3,5.2 Strategies 

Two works provide useful contributions to this area*^^ Chin & 
Benne (1969) classify strategies for liq>lementlng change into three 
categories; the empirical-rational approach In which It la assumed 
that logical explanations will suffice to enable effective change; the 
power-coercive approach In which individuals with greater power will 
direct and Influence those with less power; and the normatlve-re«- 
educatlve approach in which programs will aim to change basic values, 
attitudes and role relationships* Parallels can be noted between these 
categories and Etsionl's (1961) utilitarian, coercive and normative 
compliance models* 

4 The second contribution is that of Bavelock (1970) nho suggests that 
innovation can be carried out in six stages: (1) building a relation- 
ship, (2) diagnosis, (3) acquiring relevant resources, (4) choosing the 
solution, (5) gaining acceptance, and (6) stabilising the Innovation and 



Guba (1967) and Kagulre (1970) provide useful summaries of the area, 

and deal with many studies that could not be considered in the space 
available here* 
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generating 8elf*reneval, Fullan (1972) » however > Is critical of the 
failure of this strategy Co work directly for the improvement of any 
generalised problem-solving capacity in the eystem that employs it. 
3,5*3 Leadership 

Studies that direct attention to the place of the school principal 
and superintendent in educational Innovation are not difficult to find. 
Carlson's (1965 a) study attempts to relate the rate of adoption (or 
reported adoption^ as Fullan reminds us) of six educational innova- 
tions^^ in the states of Pennsylvania and West Virginia to a number of 
characteristics of superintendents* Carlson suggests » rather tentatively » 
that non-adopting superintendents differ from their more Innovative 
counterparts by: 

(1) having less formal education; 

(2) receiving fever friendship choices; 

(3) knowing less well and being known less well by fewer of 
their peers; 

(4) participating in fewer professional meetings; 

(5) Interacting less often with their peers; 

(6) being sought less often for advice; 

(7) being rated lower on professionalism; 

(8) holding less prestigious superintendencles} 

(9) perceiving less support from their school boards; and 
(10) relying more on local sources of information. 



^^The innovations studied were modem mathematics, programmed instruc- 
tion» team teaching* foreign language laboratories* foreign language 
Q instruction in elementary schools* and accelerated programs in 
ERylC secondary schools « 



Apart from Carlson* 8 vork» used here to give a general picture of 
the concept of leadership In educational Innovation i a review of other 
studlesi for example, those by Hughes (1968)| Holdavay & Seger (1968) and 
Fiedler (1967) t can lead to a feeling of llvilted value In this line 
of atudy« Many studies appear to concentrate on principals and super- 
intendents because such people are fairly researchable* Less cynically » 
It might be suggested that many of the educational Innovation/ leadership 
atudles prove to be of limited value because they are not * coalface* 
studies; that Is, they Ignore the behavior, skills and attitudes that 
must becom^ evident In the teachers vho acttially Implement Innovations 
and the students whose duty It Is to benefit from them* 

For these reasons, the present study concentrates mainly on students 
and teachers, with the behavior and characteristics of principals and 
administrators referred to only In that framework* 

3.5»4 Change agents ^ 

The notion of change agent Is well known In the area of farming 
practices; he Is usually the extension officer or agent who. acts as a 
professionally skilled and Innovative outsider made available to the 
Individual farmer either aa a government employee or as a member of a 
private research, development and dissemination group* 

Carlson (1965 b) notes the absence of a similar role for educa-^ 
tlonal practices and attributes slowness of change In education 
largely to this absence* And although he nominates the school 
superintendent to act In this role, Carlson also notes a problem In- 
herent In such a choice; namely, that the superintendent, as a 
central part of the unit he Is attempting to change (unlike the 



agricultural extension agent) may not prescribe changes In his own 
practices. 

At least one attempt to Introduce a chatige agent (titled 
Resource Colleague) Into schools was severelj' affected by a related 
problem* Hancock (1972) notes the contradiction In educational 
change agents being asked to act as peers of teachers for vhom they 
take responsibility as trainers. The tralner-to-tralnee relationship 
Is not a peer relationship but a superior-to- Inferior relationship. 

Gels (1968) advocates the Introduction of a special innovative 
agent vho can be located^ full time* at the site of an Innovation; 
who can specify and evaluate the effectiveness of Instructional 
goals, vho sees himself as something of a behavioral engineer, and 
vho is capable of disseminating materials, methods and research 
findings. Such an individual could vork in a vay similar to a subject 
co-ordinator but %rould not see the traditional classroom as the 
limiting factor in his efforts. He vould not merely suggest changes, , 
but would actually vork on and vith the innovation, and vould plan 
his role deliberately so that his allegiances would be split between 
the ongoing needs of the organisation and the task of implementing 
the innovation. ~ 

For Jones (1969) the confusions and failures that abound vith 
respect to agents in planned organisational change derive from in- 
sufficient attention being given to the tasks of isolation, identifica** 
tion and definition of agents in terms of vhat such people should 
actually do* Jones distinguishes between a change agent (who helps in 
achieving improved organisational performance), a change catalyst 
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(who caused or speeds up or slows down change) ^ and a pacemaker (who 
provides a source of energy from outside the organisation in order to 
carry out some vital function) (Jonesi 1969: 15*-17) • 

In the present study » senior administrators > principals t teachers 
and special service personnel may be identified in one or other of 
Jones* terms* 
4. Summary 

Most of the research and other literature^ whether concerned with 
the developments in Open Education in Victoria or overseas ^ or with the 
innovative characteristics of Open Education can be related to the 
notion of openness at one or more of five conceptual levels. These 
levels are the politico-social » the organisational > the groups the 
personality and the attitude and belief levels, together providing 
useful reference points for the remainder of the study* 

Indeed » failure to acknowledge that openness is referred to in 
these various ways by different writers and practitioners may engender 
unnecessary confusion, misunderstanding and apprehension* 
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CHAPtER 3 
A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

1. The Research Strateior 

The preceding chapters provide the basis on which several Important 
decisions were taken as to .the terms In which Information was to be 
collected I analysed and Interpreted. This research strategy outlines 
what was done, the sources from which evidence was obtained, the methods 
by which evidence was analysed, and the operational units about which 
that analysis focused. 

Information that could be used in defining Open Education was 
gathered from departmental consultants, principals and students, and 
was subjected to both statistical and case study analysis* The basic 
unit chosen was an identifiable group or class. 

Various measures of student behavior provided the source data in 
the area of outcomes, the unit of study being the group or classy and the 
analysis depending on statistical treatments. In one sense, these 
measures could be said to sample *true* outcomes of Open and Traditional 
Education as evidenced in student behavior, by providing a basis for 
inferential statistical comparisons between the two. That is, certain 
hypotheses could be proposed about differences between, and changes over 
time in these groups or classes, differences and changes about which 
quantifiable data would be available. 

However, it was expected that differences and changes as measured, 
were likely to reflect and be modified by two main sets of constraints 
that might be intrinsic to the particular context in which Open Educa- 
tion was being studied. These constraints related to organisational 
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factors and Innovation characteristics prevailing when the study was 
carried out. With a few exceptions^ information about these con- 
straints was obtained from four sources; principals, teachers, students 
and researcher observations, and were analysed by case study methods* 
The few exceptions concerned parents and unpaid school officials. The 
unit of analysis with respect to organisational factors was the school, 
incorporating staff and student personnel and where appropriate, parents. 
In the case of innovation characteristics^ the unit of analysis com- 
prised the total school at some stages and the identifiable group or 
class at others. 

This outline Is sunmarlsed thus: 

FIGURE 3.1 
RESEARCH PLAN 
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The nature of the relationehlp between Open Education (however 
defined) and the student behavior outcomes, organisational factors 
and Innovation characteristics can be elaborated most satisfactorily if 
the terms of reference are clear. The remaining three sections of thla 
chapter provide those terms of reference* 
2« The Goal Achievement Perspective 

This perspective can be outlined in two basic points* In the 
first place, an innovation may be developed, adopted, diffused and 
Implemented with anticipated outcomes in mind (although the possibility 
must be allowed for, that just what is in mind my vary between decisions- 
makers and adopters, and from one adopter to another). However, actual 
outcomes may comprise none, some or all of the anticipated outcomes and/ 
or a range of unanticipated outcomes. Hence, in terms of goals, the 
innovation may lead to no achievement, partial achievement, complete 
achievement or, i&ore probably In cases of innovations affecting 
organisation structure and relationships, goals in some measure plus 
extra (but not necessarily extraneous) outcomes* Presumably, identifying 
of goal achievements (and failures) and other outcomes has value in any 
decision-making likely to affect continuance of the innovation. 

Secondly, the goals of an innovation may not necessarily be 
expressed solely or even primarily in terms of easily measurable out-* 
comes. That is, goals may be entwined Inextricably with processes. For 
example, in Open Education groups, teachers often claim that ongoing 
relationships between themselves and students^ and between one student 
and another, are major goals. The process or just the very existence of 
the innovation is the goal. However, the purpose in raising this second 
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point l8 not simply to acknowledge the inportat^cei for some adopters i 
of Innovation for its own sake but to create awareness about the 

possibility that goals may be hidden even from [the very people who 

i 

. f . 

advocate and adopt an innovation most strongly* 

In essence^ there may be Instances where /a process rather than a 

f 

/ • ■ _ 

particular outcome appears to be the goal> and other instances where 
the process appears to be a means leading to a goal* The latter case 
allows greater opportunity for analysis by cbnventional methodologies 
and statistical techniques. But in the former case a rather philosoph** 
ical enquiry seems to be necessary as a firs^ step* In this study^ 
reference will be made to goals qua processe^ when these can be 

identified* I 

I - 

The main thrust of thei present examination of goal achievement, 
however » will be directed to outcomes that migiht underline supposed 
differences between Open Education and Traditjional Education in terms 
of student behavior. Questions of dif ferenti^al performance by students 
depending on whether they are placed in Open jor Traditional groupa are 
of concern not only to teachers but to parentje who ask whether a 
particular set of educational experiences wi^l affect their children In 
ways that they, as parents, will approve. \ 

The goal achievement perspective, therefore, is examined by com- 
paring differential performance of students ii^ Open and Traditional 

1 

groups on selected criteria which may be thou^t of as important by 
parents and which ml^t act as reasonable inde^^es of the goals which 
teachers have in mind. \ 

These criteria may be related, in turn, back to one or more of the 

five levels of openness. / 
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3, The System/OrRanisation Perspective 

tn Chapter 2 abovei reference was made to the Bums & Stalker 
(1961) classification of forms of management for organisations into 
mechanistic and organic systems^ the former system serving well for 
most stable conditions and the latter for conditions of change in which 
new and unanticipated problems cannot easily be broken down for distri- 
bution within a hierarchical structure! 

Another way of classifying organisations is that used by Blau & 
Scott (1962); a typology of formal organisations based on the notion 
of prime beneficiary* This typology arises from a simple question that 
can be asked of any organisation Vs activities: Who benefits? 

Blau & Scott identify four types of organisations thus: 

"(1) *mutiial«*benefit associations* where the prime beneficiary 
Is the membership; 

(2) "business concerns* where the owners are prime beneficiary; 

(3) ^vice organisations' where the client group is the prime 

ificiary; and 

(4) 'comnkonweal organisations* where the prime beneficiary is 

the public-at-large." (Blau & Scott, 1962:43) 

Bach type of organisation has special problems: 

the crucial problem in mutual-benefit associations is that 
of maintaining Internal democratic processes - providing for 
participation and control by the membership; the central 
problem for business concerns is that of maximising operating 
efficiency in a competitive situation; the problems associ- 
ated with the conflict between professional service to 
clients and administrative procedures are characteristic of 
service organisations; and the crucial problem posed by 
commonweal organisations is the development of democratic 
mechanisms whereby ^ey can be externally controlled by the 
public/* (Blau & Scott, 1962:43) 

In essence, Blau & Scott have identified four dimensions of organi- 




sations that can be applied to the kind of relationships that may 
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prevail between an organieatlon and Its prloe beneficiaries i The case 
study In Chapter 9 below uses these dlt&enslons as a guide In analysing 
the relationships that prevail In schools. Although Blau & Scott 
actually typify organisations in tenns of these relationships i the 
present study assuttes that each of the underlying dimensions can be 
applied in varying degree to a vast nundber of organisations i including 
schools; that l8» the presence of one dimension neither precludes nor 
ensures the presence of another. This Is, In essence, the qualifica- 
tion understood from the adjective 'prime* in the criterion of 'prime 
beneficiary'* 

The following discussion, while referring to ^type of organisation' 
does 80 on the basis that what Is being referred to is the particular 
dimension of prime beneficiary relationships that predominates In that 
organisation* For example, a public hospital is predominantly a service 
organisation even though* in one broad sense, it can be vlew€i4 as^a 
commonweal organisation because It is subject to the distant, external 
control exercised by the publlc-at--Iarge as prime beneficiary* It is 
also, notoriously, a business organisation In which profits are aeldom 
made* 

In the present chapter, the task Is to relate the four dimensions 
of the Blau & Scott typology to the extent to which an organisation 
will be amenable to innovation* Amenability to innovation refers to 
the degree to which an organisation is responsive to the endeavors of 
members or outsiders to Introduce an Innovation, and the extent to which 
an organisation is liable to retain an innovation beyond the trial stage 



It 8houl(d be recognlsea that several dlmenalons of amenability to 
Innovation are feasible; the particular dimension referred to In the 
following discussion concerns amenability to that class of Innovations 
likely to have profound consequences for th^ structure of an organlsa*- 
tlon^ the role relationships that pervade the structure, and the 
relationships between the organisation as an entity, and Its prime 
beneficiaries. Hence, introducing a new drug into a group medical 
practice to replace a less efficient drug would not Involve this dlmen-* 
slon» whereas introducing the highly complex and technologically 
advanced learning domes advocated by Leonard (1968) into a school 
certainly would do so* 

The present re^orderlng, therefore, is clearly not meant to embrace 
all Innovation situations; rather it Is intended as a productive way of 
analysing one class of innovations, and is represented in the following 
diagram in conjunction with the Bums & Stalker classification of 
management systems. 

PIGUPE 3.2 

CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANISATIONS AND THEIR KAMAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS FOR INNOVATION 

Type of Organisation (after Blau & Scott) 



Service benefit Commonweal Business 
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Management 
System 

(after Bums & 
Stalker) 



Mechanistic 



Organic 
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The arrows In Figure 3.2 Indicate the direction of amenability to 
innovation. The management system axis does not require detailed 
Justification here, firstly, because its very raison d*6tre is focused 
on differences between those organisations confronting change and those 
confronting stable conditions; and secondly, because some elaboration 
has already been given in Chapter 2 above. With respect to the other 
axis, some argument is required because the Blau & Scott framework was 
not designed primarily as a device for analysing change. 

For the sake of the present study, it is asserted that service 
organisations will, in general, prove least amenable to innovations 
likely to affect organisational structure and roles* The prime 
beneficiaries of service organisations such as hospitals, welfare 
agencies and schools are clients with whom members work. In providing 
professional services, these organisations are supposed to govern their 
activities by referring always to the welfare of the client. The pur-* 
suit of self-interest by service organisation professionals Is treated 
as secondary. Furthermore, the professional is required to maintain 
independence of judgment to the end of fulfilling what he judges to be 
in the client's best interests as | distinct from the client^s wishes 
(Blau & Scott, 1962:52). That is, clients are assumed unqualified to 
judge what is in their own best interest. In a very real sense, then, 
the service organisation will almost always aim to stable and 
predictable relationship with clients otherwise they may discourage 
those clients from maintaining a continuing, and necessarily a somewhat 
subservient response to professional advice and controls. 



In terns of amenability to Innovation^ the dlatlnction between 
mutual-^benef It and coiomonveal organisations does not appear to be 
particularly sharpi and certainly not as sharp as the distinction 
between service and business organisations. Indeed, there may be a 
strong argument In favor of treating them so far as Innovation Is con** 
earned as a single class of organisation with two sub-classes. 

)fcitual*'beneflt associations such as clubs» unions and political 
parties » are likely to be somewhat less constrained than service 
organisations In making changes that will affect organisational 
structure and roles because the prime beneficiaries (the general 
membership) are usually able to vote-In changes which they consider 
will further the almd which they had in mind in Joining. The greater 
power exercisable by prime beneficiaries of mutual-*benefit associations 
by comparison with prime beneficiaries of service organisations^ com- 
bined with the fact that mutual-benefit organisations frequently aim 
to pursue some cause or other in which social attitudes and beliefs 
are very Important, may lead to greater readiness and capacity to 
innovate. 

In commonweal organisations, such as taxation and police organisa- 
tions control resides, for moat practical purposes in the hands of a 
few people, either appointed by the public-at-large to governmental 
positions or appointed to positions of control by govemmentsl processes 
Thus, because they assume certain rights (and obligations) to control 
the behavior of the very public that is supposed, technically, to 
control them, a paid elite is likely to maintain relatively independent 
control of the organisation beyond that which can be conveniently and 
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realistically exercised by the prime beneficiaries. This separation 
of internal and external controlf It can be asserted, leaves tha way 
open for Internal controllers to make decisions about Innovations i 
based on the criterion of efficiency and without reference to genuine 
democratic control. That is, the few who are in direct control may 
tend to make decisions related to structure and roles without reference 
to the prime beneficiaries. The essential difference likely to render 
the commonweal organisation more amenable to innovation than the service 
organisation (which it parallels) is the absence of a delicately 
balanced, highly personal relationship between those providing and 
those receiving the services. 

The business concern aims to survive and to mnximlse gain for 
minimum cost. Generally speaking, and especially in smaller business 
organisations, the prime beneficiaries (or owners) aro expected by the 
community to pursue a line of self-interest within tUe limits only of 
externally Imposed controls* Two factors, pursuit after operating 
efficiency and existence of a wide spectrum of acceptable behavior, 
are likely to render these organisations quite amenable to innovations 
that may affect structure and roles. 

The Bums & Stalker notion of ti^snagament systems and the Blau & 
Scott notion of organisational types can now be examined with regard to 
amenability of schools to innovations of the kind that affect structure 
and roles. For example, the organisation least amenable to Innovation 
Involving profound changes in structure, roles and relationships with 
prime beneficiaries, is likely to be a service organisation such as a 
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school or a hospital » operating with a highly methanls tic oanageiaent 
systett. The organisation nost amenable to innovation is likely to be 
a business organisation such as a privately owned industrial firm altnlng 
for high profits, operating with a highly organic management system and 
capable of arranging itself Into multi'^skllled project teams. 

Ftmdamentallyj the more traditional schools of recent years appear 
to fall into the category of service organisations with mechanistic 
management systems* In a service organisation of this kind the 
professional practitioner's decisions are expected to revolve around 
his own Judgment of what will best serve the client *s interest, 
usually without allowing the client *s wishes to affect those decisions 
bec/%ase it is assumed that the professional, and not the client, holds 
the relevant expert knowledge* At the same time» the professional 
practitioner is expected to avoid the pursuit of self-interest through 
activities which may militate against the welfare of his clients* 
However, in the traditional school, dysfunctional pursuit of these 
activities might often be explained away on purportedly educational 
grounds because there is no clear boundary defining; Just what is 
really involved in client welfare, a failing due perhaps to a tradi- 
tion of counter-argument or even simple lack of evidence. 

Although a little more difficult to relate to the traditional 
school because the classroom teacher's professional activities are 
largely invisible to his superiors, most of the Bums & Stalker 
mechanistic management system characteristics are also evident at high 
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school level* Specialised differentiation of tasks occurs with respect 
to subject divisions and even to support redponslblllties such as yard 
duty. Technical improvement of means rather than the accomplishment of 
ends can be seen in the persistent pressure^^ on teachers to develop 
good class cor :rol before they can hope for high status among their 
peers. Precise definitions of rights and obligations » many of them 
tr{.vial» are evident both in rules and behavior* Hierarchical struc- 
turing of con troll authority and communication is succinctly demonstrated 
in the educationally disruptive use of the school public address system. 
Instructions and decisions laid down by superiors, even when directed 
towards the behavior of students, have automatic and binding consequences 
for rank and file staff. Demands for loyalty to the school are common- 
place. Finally, importance and prestige appear to attach more to 
capacity to handle the internal workings of the school than to profound 
understanding of a discipline or subject. 

NoWt while it might be argued that invisibility from superiors of 
certain aspects of teacher role performance might lead to role f lexi- 
bllity (thereby countering part of the mechanistic management argument 
as applied to the traditional school), the opposite is more likely to 
be the case. Somewhat akin to the medical practitioner working alone 
with a patient in surgery, the teacher working alone with a class is 
surrounded by a host of expectations, emanating from superiors, parents, 
training institutions and from students themselves; expectations that 
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deliberately set out to protect the (client) studente* Language usage » 

forms of address I careful treatment of controversial subjects and 

general deceanor are among the more visible of these expectations. 

So although Immediate control of role performance » directly visible 

In many work organisations, Is largely absent from the traditional school, 

this absence Is covered by a stringent and highly Internalised set of 

expectations. 

Successful Innovations In such an organisation are lik<aly to be 
limited to those which do not demand changes In social structures, 
social processes, role performance and expectations because the 
professional practitioner must remain predictable, trustworthy and 
slow tc change the patterns of social relationships and client benefits 
which his public has learned to understand. From the point of view of 
either client or professional, or both, the prospect of many Innova- 
tions la likely to promote at least mild Insecurity and defensive 
reaction In one or other quarter of the school. 

The amenability of the three latter types of organisations 
(mutual*-beneflt, cosmonweal and business) Is delineated not merely 
to complete the picture suggested In Figure 3.2 but to allow for 
another range of possibilities for the school, particularly the 
secondary school. 
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the question to be asked Is this; Is It possible to develop a 
school that can adapt for Innovation not simply by altering the 
foanagement system to an organic form but by changing the nature of 
the prime beneficiary relationships sufficiently for that school to 
be classified as one or more of those organisation types with 
greater amenability to Innot^atlon? At this stage > the notion of 
* school^ should be broadened to encompass Open Educ^itlon group or 
learning environment. Such an environment may occur In an otgatllsa- 
tlon that could still be called a school, but It may also occur as 
part of an organisation which most people would not care to think of 
as a school In anything like the conventional sense. 

Alteration to, or toleration of, breaches of legislation governing 
bohavlor and relationships within schools might well lead to diminution 
In the Importance attached to compulsory attendance and to the custodial 
responsibilities Inherent In the conventional In loco parentis arguments. 
Under these circumstances , relationships might well shift In the direc- 
tion of th'a caveat eri^)tor convention, a convention commonly associated 
with business concerns. If the student himself Is deemed to have 
legitimate power or relevant expertise to nominate the methods and con- 
tent of his experiences In schoolj and simultaneously, the role of the 
teacher Is shifted In the direction of consultancy, An overall change 
In organisation type towards the mutual-benefit association may occur. 
Obviously, these kinds of change in behavior and legitimated relation- 
ships could alter the nature of prime beneficiary in the school, either 
towards another organisation type or, even more probably, towards a 
multi-faceted hybrid. 
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In teraa of organisation perspective then » the present study 
analyses prospects of i^inovatlon continuance through the two dimensions 
of anienabillty to Innovation (management system and prime beneficiary)* 
Case study methods are utilised for the analysis « 
4. Innovation Characteristics Likely to Modify Student Performance 

If all students and teachers Involved in Open Education programs 
could be prepared in some ideal way for the implementation of those 
programs 9 the associated organisational characteristics , personal 
qualities^ attitudes and cognitive pre-tralnlng could be taken for 
granted and any differential outcomes between performance in Open and 
Traditional environments related only to differences in the particular 
programs. However ^ we must assume, given circumstances less than the 
ideal, that intended outcomes might be modified by lack of preparation 
of teachers and students, and by the lack of certainty about what to 
expect; that is, by the innovative nature of Open Education, Further- 
more ^ unanticipated (and perhaps, unwanted) consequences may arise. 

The question now becomes: What are the characteristics of an 
innovation such as Open Education that are likely; 

(a) to inadlate between the pursuit of anticipated outcomes 
and the actual outcomes achieved; and 

(b) to generate unanticipated outcomes? 

Rogers (1962) provides a useful basis for a case study focused on 
^his question. 

(1) Relative advantage is "... the degr.n to which an innova- 
tion is superior to ideas it supersedes.*' (Rogers, 1962:124). The 
Q nature of the innovation will determine whether relative advantage is 
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social, eccuumlc or political. Relative advantage can be assessed In 
two main ways; through the perception of Individuals and groups, and/or 
through measurement of some productivity factor. Furthermore, such 
assessment can be used to analyse pay**off at any or all of the five 
conceptual levels already applied to the dls<:usslon on openness. 
Relative advanti>ge might affect both the rate of adoption and the extent 
of diffusion of an Innovation, and both of these may be influenced, In 
turn, by the degree of crisis Involved In th& motivations that gave 
rise to the Innovation In the first place. In the context of Open 
Education as introduced Into Victorian high schools, for example, the 
crises outlined in Chapter 1 above will require consideration in any 
discussion of relative advantage. 

(11) Compatibility is "... the degree to which an innovation is 
consistent with. existing values and past experiences of the adopters/' 
(Rogers, 1962:126). If an idea is quite Incompatible with the prevail- 
ing norms of a social system, innovation may proceed very slowly or not 
at all, being recognised by the members of the social system as foreign 
and unwanted. At the other extreme, an idea which is so compatible with 
the prevailing norms of a social system that it cannot be distinguished 
from them, is unlikely to lead to innovation at all. Theoretically, 
there will be a point of threp!'old on the continuum of compatibility 
below which no Innovation can he, perceived and above which a Just 
noticeable difference exists to allow innovation to be perceived and 
acted upon. 
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(111) Divisibility ^ Is the degree to wh^ch an Innovation 

may ttied on a llmltad basis,** (Rogers, 1962$ 131), Fundamentally, 
there are two approaches to divisibility. The first Involves the use 
of parts of the Innovation rather than all of It. The second Involves 
limited use In terms of time. As an example of the first, the only 
declslon^maklng available to students In certain programs purporting 
to be open might relate to choice of assignment topics. With respect 
to the second I an Open Education program that Is very extensive In 
coverage of methods and conditions might be used for two days per week 
with a given group of students. 

It Is also conceivable that certain Innovations may be threatened 
with failure, either at the trial stage or In the long term, If they are 
treated as divisible, while others may be threatened If they are not 
treated as divisible. Hence, part of the analysis In the present 
research must be directed towards consideration of whether Operi Educa-- 
tlon as defined In Chapter A falls more readily Into the first or 
second categories, or whether It Is somewhat more flexible and does 
not fall readily Into such mutually exclusive categories. 

<lv) Communlcablllty Is "... the degree to which the results of 
an Innovation may be diffused to others,'* (Rogers, 1962: 132) « Among 
the components of commtmlcablllty three are worthy of special mention. 
Visibility Is an Important component In that It may add glamor. 



^The term * trlalablllty^ Is not preferred here because the notion of 
'psychological trial*. Incorporated by Rogers & Shoemaker (1971:155), 
Is excluded from the present discussion, 

O 
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corroborative aupport and dramatic effect to extant claims about the 
worth of Innovation. In contrast, lack of visibility may weaken 
commtmlcabillty by leading to doubts and low cre/iibllity. Innovations 
which are designed for preventive purposes rather than for curative or 
developmental purposes may be particularly susceptible to poor 
communlcablllty (e.g. Hruschka & Rhinewald, 1965), 

Associated with low visibility is lengthy time lag before effect. 
% Innovations, the dffect of which may not be seen for several years, may 
tend to assume unreal qualities. They may sound interesting yet not 
appear relevant. In recent decades many innovations concerned with 
environmental ecology have suffered in this way. In some cases, 
communlcablllty is made all the more difficult because, while the *good 
effects of the innovation are somewhat removed in time, xindesirable 
effects may be Immediately and readily seen; a problem of discounting 
the future. 

The third component is that of language. If an innovation can be 
outlined in words that the potentially adopting public can understand 
and the relative advantages are clear , and fhe Inherent ideas are 
compatible, the chances of successful innovation should Improve, Where 
these latter characteristics are in evidence but the language is 
difficult the chances of successful innovation may worsen. However^ 
there may be some Instances where the use of technical language that is 
well understood by relatively few individuals, will be advantageous; 
for example, where the few individuals who do understand have high 
technical competence along with high status as opinion leaders, and 
O who will be viewed as entirely trustworthy by their colleagues or 
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fellow citizens/ 

(v) Cottplexlty Is the degree to which an innovation Is 

relatively difficult to understand and use (Rogers^ 1962:130). 
Presumably Innovations low In cotnplexlty will diffuse more readily 
than those which are both complex In themselves and which are complex 
In the sense of requiring a wide range of support activities and 
processes. 

Three aspects of complexity can be considered. In the first place, 

■■■■■■■■■ , J ■ ■ 

t^ie Innovation may be sufficiently complex to require adoption of new 
mental sets by adopters. VHiere an individual has taken for granted 
that a particular aspect of social reality is grounded in what he con- 
siders are irrefutable laws of behavior, the innovator's problem is 
greater than that of establishing compatibility. The innovator may 
have to teach a new philosophy, a new doctrine and new ^laws', leading 
his public to an understanding of the relativity of such laws as opposed 
to any absolute qualities* The matter of teacher control over student 
behavior may be instanced in the case of Open Education* 

Secondly, members of the adopting population may require extensive 
re- training in specific skills pertinent to the innovation, resulting 
In hours or even weeks or months away from the Job, as well as in 
additional costs, staff replacement problems and temporarily reduced 
productivity. Even the training programs themselves may encounter 
problems of insufficient staff and resources. 

Thirdly, there will be innovations so complex in character as to 
require a number of consequential innovations for each of which detailed 
O planning and implementation are necessary. The problems encountered by 
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organisations that purchased computers In Australia In the^ «^tlv^^60'6 



(problems of waste arising from Inadequate programming and 
utilisation) may be related to failure with Ivi th^se organlsat^fil' to^ 



Understand just how extensively the basic structures and ftoci%M&rnf 
organisation would have to be revised to ensure succei^l 

ll: 3^ 

of the innovation • 




5. Summary ^ 



ri 

If all teachers and students were as well versed ^4 practised 
in alternatives to Traditional Education as they are in^r||^ltional 
Education itself, the researcher could look forward to uncomplicated 
evaluation of say, Open Education defined in a certain way, compared 
and contrasted with Traditional Education* 

While the present study endeavors to make some headway in this 
regard, attention is also given to two major complications likely to 
confound any measured effects of the di!?ferent educational environments 
currently operating in Victorian high schools. The first of these 
complications concerns the extent to which the organisational type of 
the school and the management system employed in it, constrain or 
facilitate the innovation of Open Education. The second complication 
relates to the very innovative characteristics of Open Education* 

The next chapter details the research design necessary for 
evaluating effects per se and the case study strategies utilised to 
provide an understanding of the two areas of complication. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESEARCH DESIGN 

Introduction 

In a 'true experiment' Open Education would be defined and 
.Individuals assigned randomly to experimental and control groups. 
The experimental group would then receive a treatment, Open Educatlpn» 
while the control group would receive no treatment* In more sophlstl** 
cated experiments a number of alternative treatment groups might be 
Included as well. Such procedures as these are unworkable in the 
present case for two very sound reasons. 

In the first place, Open Education groups in Victorian high schools 
have evolved largely in respons3 to circumstances prevailing in given 
localities and schools and reflect, in turn, the philosophies and per-* 
sonalities of the people associated with particular programs. However 
untidy it might seem. Open Education cannot be viewed at present as a 
treatment to be switched on and off nor as one to be transferred from 
location to location or from person to person as a result of an edict 
from a researcher. Rather, Open Education groups must be seen in the 
context of a growth process, or of phenomena which the researcher and 
perhaps the administrator must accept as occurring naturally on the 
research stage and not amenable at present to very much researcher manl-* 
pulatlon. 

Secondly, the assignment of students to no-treatment or alternative-^ 
treatment groups harbors profound ethical considerations about the 
extent to which a researcher^ who had no particular legal obligation to 
child, parent or teacher can Interfere with the lives of the children he 
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studies. 

Attention has already been given to ihe point that Open Education i 
at least as It la underatood In Victorian high achoolsi Is properly 
viewed as a process differing froai other approaches tiK>re In degree than 
In any absolute sense. Indeed i i&any of the questions asked about Open 
Education are framed in a context of reaction against what is seen as 
traditional Kducatlon/ Individuals working with Open Education groups 
are not acting in isolation from the broad spectrum of relatively formnl 
education; hence Traditional Education ought to be seen as an approach 
involving the same or similar dimensions to a greater or lesser degree 
rather than as a non-application of Open Education « The need for com- 
paring and contrasting Open and Traditional Education is virtually built 
into the innovation of Open Education. 

In short» an evaluation of effects of Open Education on students is 
not the suitable subject of a true experimental design; thereforei a 
quasi-experimental procedure is used. Because the initial aim was to 
investigate without damaging the basic integrity of the Open groups for 
the sake of statistical expediency the character of the present exercise 
is perhaps best described as a 'natural experiment'. 
1. An Approximation of the Non-Equivalent Control Design 

The design used for statistical evaluation of student performance 
in Open and Traditional groups can be expressed thus: 

R(assumed) XOPEN 0^ XOPEN 0^ 

R(assumed) - XTRAD 0^ XTRAD 0^ 

As suggested In the Introduction to this Chapter » Open Education 
and Traditional Education might be viewed as differing in degree more 



than In any libsolute 8ende« 

The *bedtr examplea of Open Education and Traditional Education 
as defined below in Chapter 5 were sought and observed twice for the 
present study (which should be seen as part of a longitudinal study 
extending over six years)* Random allocation to each group was 
approximated by concentrating the study at the level of first year of 
secondary school. Entry to these schools wan primarily on the basis 
of zoning and it could reasonably be assumed that across the State as 
a whole, pre-entry behavior and educational experience of students was 
not related to their placement in an Open or Traditional environment* 

Nevertheless, one of the two statistical procedures adopted took 
account of possible lack of randomness; namely, analysis of covariance 
which was used to compare criterion changes over time by treating results 
obtained in observations 0^ and 0^ as covariates* 

As McGaw (1973) observers, the techniques for analysing change in 
group performance are separable either into a category where analysis is 
based on total change from initial status to final status (absolute 
change) or into a category where analysis is based on only that part of 
the final status which cannot be predicted from initial status (unpre*- 
dictable change)* Gain scores (Lord, 1956 and 1958) constitute examples 
of absolute change measures while analysis of covariance (Cronbach & 
Furby, 1970) is the most usual example of techniques that cope with 
unpredictable or residual change* Some controversy has prevailed not 
only around the choice of one or other of these techniques but also 
about the choice of parametric or non-parametric statistical techniques; 
parametric techniques assuming an underlying interval scale and a 
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meanlnKful frequency dldtributloni and non-parametric techniques making 
no asaufflptlona about the shape of tho distribution of scores In a 
population or about the equivalence of units along the scale (Gardner, 
1972); 

In respect of the first controversy, the analysis of covarlance 
technique, despite the technical problems outlined by McGaw (1973) vas 
chosen In the present study to measure relative change over time for 
reasons outlined In the following sections of this chapter* In respect 
of the second controversy, the works of Lord (1953) , Kempthorne (1955) , 
Galto (1960) and Anderson (1961) lend support to the view expressed by 
Glass et al (1973) that the flight to non-parametric statistics has been 
unnecessary anyway. 

The second statistical treatment used in the present study involves 
t-^test measures of differential performance between various breakdowns 
of groups on each of Oj/Oj and Oj/O^. 

In terms of the 16 experimental and quasi-experimental designs out- 
lined by Campbell & Stanley (1963), the ptesent design most nearly 
approximates Design 10, the Non-Equivalent Control Group design, in 
which both experimental and control groups are pre-tested and post- 
tested but in which pre-experimental sampling equivalence is substituted 
by the use of naturally occurring groups in which allocation can be 
assumed as random and under experimenter control. There are two varla* 
tlons from Campbell & Stanley *s Design 10 In the present design. The 
first is that, for technical reasons, it was not possible to carry out 
Oj/Oj prior to the onset of the Open and Traditional programs. In fact, 
both sets of programs had been in operation for approximately six weeks 
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when 0^/0 J data vera collected/Judicious uae of the results obtained 
from both t-test and analysis of covarlance computations largely over- 
cait3 this problem. The second variation Is that a so-called control 
group (Campbell & Stanley/ 1963:47) is used In the present study not 
simply as a control or benchmark but as an active alternative treatment. 
This approach appears 9 on face value » to be more honest and more prcduc^ 
tive in its recognition that environments other than Open environme \ts 
are best distinguished by what they do achieve rather than what thty lo 
not achieve. 

The use of a quasi*experlmental design of the kind described above 
involves certain risks* In respect of any alleged differences between 
groups (e*g. Open and Traditional) at a given time there arises the 
possibility that the criteria chosen by which to explain such differences 
might not be considered particularly important by the. organisers of one 
or both groups. Some attention is paid to this problem below in the 
Introduction to Chapter 6. 

There were also risks concerning internal and external validity. 
That is, there were potential sources of invalidity involving extraneous 
variables that might generate plausible hypotheses to rival the research 
hypotheses in explaining ^i^^^^^l^^^ differences. Each of these sources 
will be considered in turn, because Interpretations made from this kind 
of research can maintain credibility only if rival hypotheses can be 
discounted (Campbell 6 Stanley, 1963:209). 
2. Factors Influencing Internal Validity 
2.1 History 

Between the first and second testing rjssions there could have 



occurred specific events not related to the main variable of Open/ 
Traditional Education* For example i teacher strikes » had they 
occurred I may have had a iDore deleterious effect on the perforfnance of 
etudent^ in Traditional groups because of the presumed greater depend- 
ence of students on teachers in those environments by comparison with 
Open groups. In fact, there were minor stoppages in some Victorian 
high schools during the research period^ but only a very tenuous rival 
hypothesis could be proposed on the basis of these stoppages* Because 
the study comprised groups from 20 schools located all over the State » 
a plausible rival hypothesis would almost certainly need to have arisen 
from factors affecting the whole State high school system* Factors 
affecting Individual environments would not have influenced the study 
profoundly because the statistical analysis dealt with coaibined rather 
than individual groups* 

2.2 M&turation 

In the present study the^re were oeveral potentially important 
maturation factors related to the cognitive development of students and 
their social Interaction skills* These factors were placed under 
reasonable control by designing the study to utilise Traditional Educa^^ 
tion groups partly as a control.- Although the ages of students varied 
somewhat the vast majority were either 11 or 12 years. Differential 
maturation rates between age groups were accounted for by using mean 
scores for intact groups of students when the criterion variables were 
analysed. 

2.3 Testing 

The major precaution against the first testing influencing the 
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responses obtained during second testing was the test lapse Interval of 
eight to nine tAonths< It was not assumed that pre-'test effects were 
Inoperative I but the Oj/O^-Oj/O^ time Intervnl was expected to mlnltnlse 
these effects. 
2,4 Statistical regression 

The part 0 this research given over to statistical analysis Involved 
isolating groups on the basis of extreme mean scores. To a certain 
extent/ theni the risk of statistical regression had to be accepted. 
The use of analysis of covariance in making judgments about changes over 
time provided a conservative approach to this risk » and although there 
could be no guarantee given of homogeneity in regression (a necessary 
assumption in this use of analysis of covariance) there appeared to be 
no good reason to suggest that any regression would be other than homo- 
geneous. 

The main control for regression came from retaining In the extreme 
groups of Open and Traditional environments only those units which fell 
within the appropriate quadrants on a two«-way median split of two main 
variable measures at both testing sessions (see Figures S.l and 5.2 in 
Section 3 of Chapter 5 below). In respect of the criterion variables^ 
the only safegtmrd against regression as. an alternative explanation to 
the research hypotheses, additional to the use of analysis of covariance, 
was the adherence to group means as the basis of analysis. 

A second assumption about regression in analysis of covariance was 
also considered; that residual variances would be ^^normally and 
independently distributed with zero means and the same variance** 
(Winer, 1962:586) . That Is, it had to be assumed that dn atpptoprlate 



regtessldn equation had been fitted; In this case, a linear equation. 

Notwithstanding these risks two comments of encouragetDent can be 
offered about the present design. In the flratplacei careful Inter- 
pretation of results Is likely to assist greatly In reducing the 
potential regression problems. Secondly i as Winer suggests, the 

. . F tests In the analysis of covar lance are robust with respect to 
tlie violation ^of the two assumptions, normality and homogeneity of the 
residual variance. '1 (Winer, 1962:586). 
2*5 Selection 

Students In the groups included In the study were selected for 
those groups on the basis of administrative decisions within each 
school. At no stage was an individual student able to make choices as 
to his continued attendance in one or other kind of educational 
environment. Likewise, there were no cases reported during the research 
of students being included or excluded from the various groups because 
of personal characteristics other than age/grade level characteristics. 

2.6 Attrition 

All students Included in the data analysis were involved in the 
relevant education groups for the full period of investigation and had 
completed both pre-^test and post-test requirements. The only attrition 
from Intact groups occurred through normal ^transfer from one school to 
another because of family location, and through absence from one or 
other testing session. In each case, the numbers were small. 

2.7 Selection - maturation Interaction 

All groups were comprised of students whose pre^-entry behavior in 
respect of the four criterion variables could only be seen as covering 
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! a range similar to the whole age /grade population throughout Victorian 
high echoolst No selection-maturation Interactions were anticipated. 
3. Pactora Influenclnft External Validity 

Caovbell & Stanley suggest that the factors most likely to 
Influence external validity (or representativeness) are the Interaction 
of selection and treatment, the interaction of selection and testing, 
reactivity of testing, and ttultlple^treatfe^nt Interference (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963; 175-176) . 

In the present study, the potential Influence of the first three 
of these factors was considered to be quite negligible although some 
problems could be foreseen with the fourth. Having attended primary 
schools In the years immediately prior to entry in the Open and 
Traditional high school programs, all of the students in the study had 
received * treatment T of some kind. However, these treatments were 
reasoned to be randomly distributed throu^out the various groups when, 
in truth, some of the Open and Traditional groups contained a pre- 
ponderence of students from the same class at a particular feeder 
school* Again, the choice of analysis of covariance as the statistical 
technique by which to measure changes over time was important. 

The other main source of multiple*- treatment problems was the 
tendency for some groups in the study to be part-time Open or Tradi- 
tional groups. This occurred particularly where a principal or 
teachers felt some lack of confidence about becoming too innovative^ 
The culling procedure used in defining Open and Traditional groups for 
the purposes of statistical analysis, however, meant that groups which 
O appeared likely to manifest multiple treatment problems vere utiilsed 
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only for comparative purposed In the case studies* 
Case Study Strate&les 

Organisational fbc^orB and Innovation characteristics were con- 
sidered likely to Influence the successful Innovation of Open Education 
and to modify the effects of Open group membership on stuUents* Because 
of the exploratory nature of the present study^ case study techniques 
Were thought to be quite appropriate to assist in elaborating those 
factors and characteristics/ 

The choice of virtually any methodology that is primarily a qvajl- 
tative methodology hlghllghta problems that exist in, but are less often 
recognised in I quantitative methodologies; particularly the problems 
relating to valid data and legitimate interpretation of data* Various 
writers including Trow» Beckeri Deutscher and Mann have detailed these 
problems in Filstead (1970) » and others such as Smith (1972) hav^ been 
rather successful in overcoming these and associated problems in apply^ 
Ing qualitative methodology to educational settings. 

In the present study a general interview sch'fsctule was used in inter** 
views of principals I teachers » students and» occasionally} other 
individuals such as parents and voluntary officials . While virtually 
any digression from the schedule was allowed according to the whim of 
either researcher or interviewee, a basic pool of information was 
gathered around the frameworks of management system/organisation type 
and innovation characteristics, as outlined in Chapter 3 above* 

Some of this material was recorded on tape, although not all of it 
could be so recorded because of its confidential nature and the need to 
preserve anonymity* That which could not be recorded on tape was 
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recorded in suwnary oa cards to which only the Individuals who provided 
the information and the researcher would have access • Co-operation of 
several principals and teachers vas founded on this assurance. 

the data are used in Chapters 9 and 10 primarily in generalised 
form but with interspersion of specific cotments and facts to corroborate 
or exemplify an abstracted point when it is appropriate to do so and/ in 
addition, when anonymity is unlikely to b<& iacdd at risk. The accept- 
ability of evidence presented in this way rests in the long term on the 
incorporation of the present data into the investigation procedures that 
will follow the present study, at which times specific hypotheses will 
be tested in addition to the collection of case study material by 
individuals other than the present researcher, 
5, SuBMBary of Discussion on Research Design 

The nature of the phenomena to be investigated are 'natural * in 
character and not amenable to 'true experimentation V. A quasi- 
experimantal method approximating Campbell & Stanley's (1963) Design 10, 
the Non-Equivalent Control is used as the basis for testing differences 

between, and relative changes over time in the groups of students chosen 

. i 

as the subject of investigation. Inferential statistical procedures are 
applied to test various effects among the groups of students, the 
differences at each observation being examined by t'^-testing combined 
groups of means, and the changes over time being examined by analysis of 
cover lance. 

The modifying Influences of organisational f tors and Innovation 
characteristics are investigated by case study methods involving inter- 
views and participant observation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

IDENTIFYING OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 

1, the Sample 

The sattple was selected with reference to the following rationale, 
xu the first place, the focus of the study was upon the somewhat unique 
developtiients occurring In Victorian high schools from the late 1960^8 
rather than on developments In either the primary or technical schools* 
Because at least one study of substance concerning Open Education In 
primary schools has commenced recently In Auf tralla and because It Is 
Intended that a longitudinal cohort will be picked up from Victorian 
technical schools and private schools when the present investigation 
moves to the subsequent stages outlined in Chapter I above, adequate 
coverage of the entire school system can be anticipated in future. 

Secondly, in order to achieve approximate randomness in respect of 
pre^-entry behavior of students as a feature of the basic research design, 
concentration was placed on students experiencing their first year of 
secondary schooling* 

Thirdly, the most \iseful unit of Investigation was reckoned to be 
the intact class or group because of the exploratory nature of the^ 
study. Data collected for tise as group data co^ld then be re-analysed 
after the present study if necessary, on the basis of individual or other 
characteristics. 

Fourthly, a decision was taken to Investigate only co-educational 
groups even though no breakdowns on the basis of sex were anticipated. 
Again the data could easily be re-analysed to account for this factor 
subsequently* 
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A fifth aspect of sampling arose out of Intervlewa with principals 
and teachers at the time when overall feasibility of the study was being 
canvassed In the schools. Frequent reference was made on these occasions 
to the likelihood that two features of the general environment of a 
school might account for many differences between groups apart from the 
dlffurences relating to Open or Traditional features* These features 
were the location of schools In metropolitan or country areas and the 
size of schools. Therefore, sampling took account of whether a school 
lay within the boundary of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 
area and whether a school was larger than 350 students. 

Understandably, several schools classified as rural were In provin- 
cial centres, some In medium sized country towns and a few In small 
towns; however, the element common to all was their substantial provl** 
slon of services for farming communities. With regard to size of school, 
the figure of 350 was suggested by principals to be one above which the 
scale of operations changed significantly both in terms of admlnistra** 
tion and in terms of staff/staff and staff/student relations. 

The main advantage in these delimitations was that a number of 
sources of variability could be accounted for or eliminated which, 
although interesting would have made the project unmanageable in size 
and complexity. However, it should be noted that the rather vexing 
issue of schpol architecture was placed aside firstly because of the 
apparent failure of studies already completed (see Chapter 2) and secdnd- 
ly beeStttS^^e tnakesftif f conditions fn which many groups operated made 
it pointless to distinguish features of space that would have much 
meaning. 
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2. Definlni^ and Locatlnfe Open and ^fHdltlonal Groups 

Lack of consensus among teach|^^|S to yhat were the pivotal 
charactetlstics of Open Education posed a major problem in arriving at 
definitions* At the time Art\en a dec{llon was required in this regard 
most of the operationalislng studies referred to In Chapter 2 » 
Section 2*5, had not been forthcomingi^^ind even if they had, their 
direct application to the state of affairs' in Victorian high schools 
would not have been entirely appropriate (e«g*, Bussis & Chittenden, 



W70i Stewart & Angus, 19^ |raub y al, 1$72; Walberg i Thomas, 
1972)* 

Consequently, a five^polnt deflnllloff w^ls constructed from the 
ideas expressed in the writing of Hannan and others in The Secondary 
Teacher, from the ideas expressed during Interviews designed to test the 
feasibility of the project, from the researcher's own prior knowledge 
of the developmentd in the high schools, and in particular from 
J.R. Mcleod whose contribution to the devllopment of Open Education in 
Victoria has already been acknowledged in Chapter 2, Section 1. Perhaps 
the similarities between the def lnlt|on used in this study and other 
definitions, especially that of Walberg & Thomas (1972) should not create 
surprise* This current definition is detailed in the section belriw. 

The basic strategy for locating ppen and Traditional groups was 
designed in four stages involving rater assessments and student-based 
indexes. The main assumption was that the characteristics of Openness 
and Traditionalism lay on continue and were not discrete categories; 
hence one could speak of relatively Open and relatively Traditional 
groups differing from each other in the extertt to which they exhibited 



these chatactetldtlcs* Given this assumption the problem largely 
became one of Isolating the extreme ends of the continue » one end 
Indicating Openness, the other Traditionalism. 
2.1 Rater assessment of Openness and Traditionalism 

Two Education Department psychologists ^nd two curriculum specialists 
were asked to nominate from Victorian state high schools those which 
housed the 'best* examples (at Form 1 level) of Open and Traditional 
Education in the sense of providing learning environments that stimul** 
ated most and least the following characteristics! 

(a) diversity of activity and problems for learners, giving 
rise to a wide variety of outcomes many of which may not 
be predictable; 

(b) dialogue in which exchange and discussion of ideas was 
used as the basis for collaborative thinking that might 
be expected in a community of scientists; 

(c) growth of ego strength in individuals such as might be 
observed through the degree of assurance they display in 
decision-making; 

(d) self-reliance in collating and sorting information; and 

(e) the development of coiu&unication skills, especially those 
relating to vocabulary and syntax. 

In addition the raters were asked to take into account the extent 
to which these first year groups were committed to a rigid timetable. 

The *best* examples were described to the raters as those that 
would be considered ^good' schools by the respective devotee teachers 
of Open and Traditional Education. 
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The rater judgiaents are suiamarieed In Table 5,1, the bottoin line 
of which indicates the number of schools in each category mentioned by 
at teast three of the four raters. 

■ TABLE 5.1 

RATER JUDGMENTS OP NUMBER OP ViCTORIiVN HIGH SCHOOLS WITH 
OPEN AND TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS AT PlRST YEAR LEVEL IN 1971 



Rater 


Open 


Traditional 


I 


27 


24 


2 


15 


20 


3 


17 


25 


4 


15 


18 


Number commonly rated 
by three or four rater« 




12 



The higher nuoober of Open programs does not represent any ratio of 
Open to Traditional programs throughout Victorian high schools. The 
true ratio at the time would have fallen very much in favor of Tradi- 
tional programs. However^ considerable publicity had been given to the 
innovative activities of schools with Open groups , hence common rating 
was not eurprising. The lower number of commonly rated Traditional 
programs was due to the large number of alternatives available from 
whicti the raters could choose* 

The 15 schools with groups commonly classified as Open and the 
12 schools with groups commonly classified as Traditional were used in 
the second stage. 
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2«2 School principals' assesstnents of Openness and Traditionalism 

The principals of these schools were then asked to agree or 
disagree with the proposition that their schools were operating Open 
or traditional groups at first year level. Principals of three schools 
with groups classified by the raters as Open disagreed with the rater 
Judgments after examining the definitional characteristics. In each 
case the disagreement centred around the limited application of 
^general studies' curricula in which the ccntent of 'non-core' subjects 
like History, Geography and English had been Integrated under one head- 
ing and timetabled accordingly, but in which little other change was 
either evident or Intended. The principal of one school which the 
raters had classified as Traditional also disagreed, but on the grounds 
that the late appointment of a teacher well known for his innovative 
practices had caused an alteration of plans for Form 1. 

At this stage 20 schools were chosen for inclusion in the project 
on the basis of the breakdown given in Table 5.2. One large rural, and 
three large metropolitan schools were randomly deleted to achieve a 
seni) lance of balance. Unfortunately, it was not possible to ensure 
even numbers of Large and Small schools through each other category. 
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TABLE 5.2 

BREAKDOWN OF GROUPS IN 20 VICTORIAN HIGH SCHOOLS BY 
MAIN VARIABLES, BASED ON RATER AMD PRINCIPAL JUDGMENTS 



School 

00 
01 
02 



03 
04 



OS 
06 
07 



08 
09 

10 
11 
12 



13 
U 



IS 
16 
17 



18 
19 



Wo. of 
Students 

(31) 
(24) 
<27) 



(33) 
(20) 



(30) 
(30) 
(27) 



(27) 
(30) 

(38) 
(30) 
(26) 



(32) 
(28) 



(31) 
(27) 
(27) 



(31) 
(26) 



Main Variable 3 Main Variable 2 Main Variable 1 



} 



) 



} 
] 

3 



Large 



Small 



Large 



Small 



Large 



Small 



Large 



Small 



> Metropolitan 



} Open 



Rural 



^ Metropolitan *^ 



Rural 



Traditional 



Totals s Large « 12 Metropolitan - 10 Open - 10 
Q Small - 8 Rural - 10 Tff^tlonal 

EI^C ^ -20 (Students n - 577) 



10 
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Grotjps fron these 20 dchcols were then included in the test pro- 
cedures that comprised the third and fourth stages of identif icatlon« 

The third stage consisted of an Organisational Stringency Index 
administered to students, and designed to pluinb relevant aspects of 
organisational climate. The fourth stage consisted of The * Things 
Teachers Say* Test in which student perception of the demeanor of 
teachers could be examined « 

The development and testing of these instrtunents and their 
administration procedures are detailed below in Sections 2*3 and 2.4. 
2,3 Organisational Stringency Index 

Organisational stringency refers to the tendency for an organisa- 
tion to be structuiced and operated in such a way that its members and/ 
or clients find it strict, precise, requiring exact performance, 
leaving no loophole or discretion."^ It is the tendency for an organise* 
tion to be highly enfolding, rigorous, coercive, compelling of assent 
and thorough-going to the point of pettiness. Several teachers who 
claimed to operate Open Education groups for their students were said 
by HcLedd to associate the presence of a high level of these character- 
istics with Traditional Education and to associate a low level with Open 
Education. 

Similar notions have been used elsewhere in sociology and 
psychology. Reference has been made already to the Bums & Stalker 
(1961) mechanistic and organic forms of management. The idea of open 
and closed climates in schools has been investigated by Etzloni (1961) 
and, in somewhat different vein« by Halpin & Croft (1963), among many 

O „ • : • 

ERJC IConcise Oxford Dictionary definition of •stringent 
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others* Hoveveti studies carried out In this mould have tended to 
overlook the point that organisational behavior may be reflected 
primarily In a specific, Identifiable group pr class within the school 
and only secondarily In the general adtalnlstratlve climate of the 



to some extent cushion the general administrative policies of the 
school and create a buffer zone between such policies as they are 
written and as they are Interpreted by particular teachers. 

The Organisational Stringency Index seeks to reflect this observa- 
tion by focusing on the way policies and practices operate by the time 
they reach a given ^;roup of students. 

2.3.1 Construction of the Organisational Stringency Index 

Ninety opinion statements were either devised from student and 
teacher Interviews conducted for the purpose at the time of assessing 
feasibility or were adapted from relevant sections of Stem*s (1970) 
En\^l^onment Indexes. Face validity of the concept was asstmied on the 
basis of unanimous agreement by seven judges^ that it was pertinent to 
the organl|iation of groups within the school. The same Judges were 
then asked to select those opinion statements relevant to the concept 
of organisational stringency regardless of whether such statements were 
positively or negatively oriented. Thirty-nine statements Judged 
relevant by at least six of the seven Judges were included for further 
trial by schools. 



schoox^t 
hqye dly 




4ay contact with and control over a group of students must 



3 point is based on the assumption that the teachers who 



ERIC 



Faculty staff and research scholars in the Faculty of Education, 
Monash University. 
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One hundred and sixty*- three second year high school students 
from four schools were used as subjects for the trial. The procedure 

devised by Likert (1932) was adopted; subjects were asked to respond 

A- 

on a five-point scale (Strongly Agree, Agree » Disagree, Strongly 
Disagree, Not Sure) to each statement* For all statements reflecting 
a high level of organisational stringency responses were scored, 1, 2, 
4, 5, 3, respectively; for all statetnents reflecting a low level, 
responses were scored S, 4, 2, 1, 3, respectively. All responses were 
then computer-analysed (Program ATTSCAN-5) to reveal: 

(a) total scores obtained by each subject; 

(b) the mean, standard deviation and split-halves reliability 
of the scores; 

(c) the frequency distribution of the scores; 

(d) the item popularity of each statement; 

(e) the Edwards* t~value and its associated probability value 
for each statement; and 

(f) frequency counts of the responses to each statement. 

The item popularity of a statement for which agreement would indicate 
a low level of organisational strin^jency was the percentage of subjects 
expressing some form of agreement with the statement; where agreement 
would indicate a high level of organisational stringency, it was the 
percentage of subjects expressing some foim of disagreement. Statements 
with very high or very low popularity could not be expected to discrimi- 
nate amongst subjects because virtually all subjects would score the 
same * 

ERLC 
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The Edwards' t-value (Edvatdsi 1957) provided a measure r£ item 
discriminatory power for each statement » being dependent on the 
difference In mean scores obtained on the statement between the 27 per 
cent of subjects receiving the highest scoreu on the whole index and 
the 27 pei: cent receiving lowest scores. High t-values indicated that 
statements were contributing effectively towards measuring the continuum 
underlying the whole index» whereas a low t**value meant that the 8tate«- 
ment was either measuring an opinion unrelated to the other statements 
or else was aiid>lguouSi A value of t «• 1«7S was accepted the lower 
limit for inclusion in the final version of the index; this value 
being generally acceptable and ensuring a related probability value of 
less than .05. 

Eight statements failed to meet the criterion of t ^ 1,75 and were 
deleted* One olher statement scored an Item popularity of 96.09 per 
cent and was also deleted as non-dlscrimlnating. Of the 30 items to 
be Included in the final version, 20 showed Edwards* t-values whose 
associated probability values were less than .0001 while only one 
showed a value greater than .01. Table 4«3 lists the items and the 
related percentages and prpbabllities. 

2.3.2 Reliability of the Organisational Stringency Index 

The split-halves reliability of the 30-*ltem index was 0.82, which 
after the Spearman-Brown correction^ was applied, converted to a measure 

^The Spearman-Bro\m Prophecy formula provides a way of estimating the 
reliability of a total test from the split-halves reliability co*- 
efficient when complete alternative forms of the test are not available. 
Thus, when R • correlation between two comparable test forms and 
r correlation between two half tests, 

R --ii 
(estimated) 1+r 
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of reliability fot the whole test of 0,90, 

2.3.3 Orj^anlsatlcnal stringency as a valid hypothetical construct 

The fact that so many of the 39 Items selected by the seven 
judges from the original 90 Items were so highly discriminating 
suggesteui firstly » that organisational stringency w«;s a valid 
hypothetical construct and, secondly, that the final version of thr 
Index W0S likely to be a valid measure of that con&truct. 

TABLE 5.3 

ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCY INDEX 
PERCENTAGES AGREEING WITH OPINION STATEMENTS 



Item 


Percentages In agreement 


Edwards T 


P 


QrVil A4-TI 
O Cfl X nTD 


<irM T-l-V 
OCilX ATZ 




2. 


You need to do a lot 
of homework If you 
want to get on here. 


14.06 


66.67 


39.84 


4.30 


.0001 


3. 


Once you We made a 
mistake lt*s hard to 
live it down In this 
class. 


12.50 


28.57 


20.31 


2.68 


.0100 


4. 


The teachers plan for 
us to do Interesting 
things together out*- 
side of school time. 


68.75 


90.48 


79.69 


4.28 


.0001 


5. 


The teachers spend a 
lot of time just 
making us obey rules. 


56.25 


58.73 


57.81 


4.42 


.0001 


7. 


The teachers make 
sure we speak 
respectfully to them. 


90.63 


90.48 


89.84 


3.31 


.0010 


9. 


People around here can 
really say what they 
think. 


37.50 


77.78 


57.03 


7.79 


.0001 


10. 


People here do things 
on the spur of the 
moment. 


50.00 


52.38 


50.78 


1.95 


.0500 



Ill 



TABLE 5.3 (Continued) 



Item 


Percentages In agreement 


Edwards T 


P 


Schl A+B 


Schl X+Y 


Overall 


11. 


People here have to 
be careful about the 
way they dress. 


73.44 


85.71 


78.91 


2.h9 


.0100 


12 « 


The teachers are 
broadmlnded. 


39.06 


49.21 


43.75 


^ OA 


.0010 


13. 


Attendance Is checked 
carefully. 


56.25 


95.24 


75.00 


3.63 


.0010 


15. 


They prefer you to 
dress for comfort not 
just appearance. 


59.38 


80.95 


70.31 


4.96 


.0001 


16 • 


The teachers allow 
discussion about sex. 


79.69 


92.06 


85.16 


4.64 


.0001 


17* 


There Is a strong 
school spirit In 
this class. 


42.19 


63.49 


53.13 


5.09 


.0001 


IB. 


We like talking about 
the problems In a 
subject just for the 
fun of It. 


48.44 


52.38 


50.00 


1.97* 


.0500 


20. 


Students like to get 
criticism and advice 
from teachers. 


40.63 


63.49 


52.34 


5.50 


.0001 


22. 


New Ideas are always 
being tried out here. 


10.94 


53.97 


32.03 


8.03 


.0001 


23. 


They spend more time 
planning and 
organising than 
actually getting 
things done. 


53.13 


47.62 


50.00 


2.39 


.0100 


24. 


People here speak 
openly and freely. 


31.25 


73.02 


51.56 


6.74 


.0001 


25. 


Teachers get annoyed 
when students dis- 
agree with them in 
class. 


43.75 


66.67 


55.47 


6.29 


.0001 


29. 


If you are 111 they 
expect you to for- 
get work and take It 
easy. 


59.38 


87.30 


73.44 


6.72 


.0001 
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TABLE 5.3 < Cont Itvued) 



Item 


Percentages in agreement 


RdvArdfl T 


p 


Schl MB 


Schl X+Y 


Overall 




30. 


We often do things In 
8 new wo/ • 


18.75 


52.38 


35.16 


7.63 


.0001 


31. 


Everyone is expected 
•right'. 












32. 


People here are 
reasonable about 
ocnool ruxeSf cney 
take it easy. 


48.44 


68.25 


57.81 


6.57 


.0001 


33. 


Rules are very 

xiupuA uan u ai^ounu 

here. 


67.19 


80.95 


73.44 


4.74 


.0001 


3A. 


Most of our teachers 
are strict. 


51.56 


66.67 


59.38 


4.89 


.0001 


35. 


They try to make sure 
you don^t get away 
wxun anyunxng arouno 
here. 


70.31 


76.19 


72.66 


4.73 


.0001 


36. 


There is a lot of 
•red tape* in this 
place. 


42.19 


79.37 


60.94 


7.72 


.0001 


37. 


While you're here 
they try to keep 
you under close 
control. 




o4. 13 


66. 41 


7.03 


.0001 


38. 


No one tak^^s work 
too setl^ti^iy here. 


56.25 


57.14 


56.25 


3.26* 


.0010 


39. 


There li?- a lot of 
freedom to do things 
in your own way. 


28.13 


77.78 


52.34 


13.34 


.0001 



The two items asterisked in Table 5.3 were deleted from the 



scale after the present study had been cor^^leted. In a validation 
study based on a sample of more than 500 students » Item 38 failed to 
register a significant probability value and Item 14, while it maintained 



a probability value of .05 In the same study, has proved to be non- 
discriminating In two subsequent studies.'* 
2.4 The ^Thln&s Teachers Say* Test 

Loosely structured Int^^rvlews were conducted with ten -teachers 
working In Open groups at other than first year level. These teachers 
were selected from the schools nominated by raters (see Table 5.1). 
The purpose of these interviews was to provide a framework of * teaching 
consequences* of Open Education. Analysis of the transcripts from the 
Interviews revealed four areas of Importance: 

(a) Curriculum design in an Open Education environment should 
allow for - 

(1) more freedom of choice for students about work tasks 
than would occur in Traditional Education; 
(11) more freedom for students to vork at individually 
preferred rates; 
I (ill) more individual attention from teachers; 

(iv) less evaluation of student progress by way of 
Identical examinations for all children; and 



(b) Decision-making about school rules should be arranged in 

collaboration with students* In particular^ students should 
act more autonomously than would be the case in Traditional 
groups and significantly less stress should be given to 



(V) 




group would Study 



the same material at the same time* 



'^The first of these studies was conducted by the author and the other 
two studies by graduate students in collaboration with the author. 
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authority- Induced behavior. 

(c) Verbal exchanges between learners should increase in number 
and content as the frequency of situations demanding 
pedagogical isolation is reduced. 

(d) Students should co-operate with each other in day to day 
educational tasks. 

The first effort to design a test around these areas resulted in an 
Instrument comprising three sections to probe student obJiervat ions about 
actual teacher behavior, teachers* intentions concerning evaluation of 
student performance, and rater judgments about teacher behavior. 
However, the administration of such an instrument required more time 
than either the schools or the raters could reasonably allow* A second 
effort resulted in the abandonment of the teacher' intentions and rater' 
Judgments sections. The line of reasoning applied was that observations 
about teachers, deriving from 30 or more students would provide a fairly 
reliable pool of data. Furthermore, as Keddie (1971) also points out, 
it was felt that teachers are sometimes incongruent in what they say 
they do and the way they actually behave; so on this ground as well 
the students' observations seemed preferable. 
2.4.1 Construction of The 'Things Teachers Say* Test 

Interview transcripts were used as a basie for devising 40 state- 
ments. These statements were intended as indexes of the structures, 
roles, philosophies and sanctions referred to above, and were meant to 
be fairly tj^ical of the kinds of things teachers might say to students. 
The transcripts were given to four Judges^ who were asked to assimilate 

^Research scholars in the Faculty of Education, Monash University. 
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as many aa possible of the expressed i.tnpl attitudes of the 
teachers concerned* Judgea were thenfa^Adflp. tank the AO dtatementdi 
regardless of whether positive or negative » lh terms of how well thbaiB 
attitudes were reflected. Kendall^s o6%fflcient of concordance was 
calculated (W « 0.52) In order tj} provide a neasure of the relation 
between Judges' rankings.^ Howe>)%r, five qf^the judges ranked four 



particular statements amongst their f^^l||it choices and the other 
two Judges ranked the same four statements amongst their first eleven 
choices. Furthermore^ there was unanimity as to the positive or 
negative scoring for each of the four. In view of the high level of 
agreement on ranking and direction of scoring, and the expediency of 
administering a few items In a short space of time, It was decided to 
base The ^Things Teachers Say' Test on the four most strategic statements. 
2, A. 2 Administration of The 'Things Teachers Say' Test 

Students were asked to list on the test forms (Appendix 3) the 
names of the four teachers considered to be most Important for the 
relevant groups or classes, and the subjects or areas of respondlbllltj 
under the charge of those teachers. Taking each teacher In tutn. 



students Indicated their level of agreement or disagreement 
proposition that the teacher In question would be Jll^ly to say the^ /H;^^^^^^^ 
kinds of things expressed In each statement. Student opinions were ' |> :j 
recorded on a five point Llkert-type scale (Strongly Agree, Agree» •^'^ 
Disagree, Strongly Disagree, Not Sure) for ea<ih statement. 

4. 




^Kendall's coefficient of concordance (W) Is an expression of the 
average of Spearman rank correlation coefficients that would be f 
Q obtained from calculating for all possible pairs of rankings. See 
ERIC K^nd^ll (19A8) for a full statement of rationale or Slegel (1956) for 
Hn^ta a useful, brief explanation. 



2,At3 Scoring The ^Things Teachers Say' Teet 

For atatements reflecting behavior that was considered by the 

Judges to be^O scored 1, 2 , A, 5t 3, reap^^ctlvelyr 

♦ 

(Statements B and C) while for Statements considered to represent 
Traditional practices, responses were scored 5, 4, 2, 1, 3, respectively 
(Statements A and D) t 

Two points about rationale shoxild be raised here. In the first 
place, it was assumed that the statements scored as directional 
opposltes from each other represented different positions on some 
dimension underlying the test as a whole; specif icallyi that this 
dimension was Open and Traditional behavior of teachers as Indexed 
by statements made to students. Secondly, it was assumed that after 
repeating the same four statementa across different teachers ^ a total 
scale score could be established by adding together four separate 
scale scored. As there were four different teachers about whom the 
statements could be applied there is one sense in which the test can be 
thought of as comprising 16 items. An alternative argument is that a 
student's responses concerning four different teachers amount to four 
discrete tests which ought not to be add*^ The decision to work within 
an additive model eventually rested on tl^^ argument that the organisa- 
tion and behavior of total groups was the main concern of the study and 
that although differences could be expected between any four teachers 
in charge of a group, it was their similarities that ought to be tapped 
for the purpose of classifying groups as Open or Traditional. 
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2,4.4 Reliability of The 'Things Teachers Say' Test 

One hundred and seventy five students in ^econd year at four high 
achools completed the 16 item test* Table !>»4 indicates percentages 
agreeing vlth opinion statensents, Edwards t-*scores and probabilities. 
Because the same items are repeated for foui: different teachers it is 
not aurpridlng that: a pattern emerges in which Statettents A and D have 
eitoilar percentages to each other and Statements B and C have similar 
percentages to each other« Agreement vlth Statements A and D Indicated 
somewhat Traditional behavior while agreement with Statements B and C 
Indicated more Open behavior on the part of teachers. Regardless of 
level of importance of teachers, as ascribed by studentSi the four 
statements were highly discriminating. 

Split-halves reliability of the 16 item test was 0,58. However, 
this result, while it was of satisfactory magnitude was open to criticism 
because it was based on only one randomly generated split. The nature of 
the test, involving as it did four administrations of each item, could 
well have influenced the reliability coefficient: that is, there was 
some risk that the particular coefficient obtained could have been arti*^ 
ficlally high or low. Therefore, a second measure of reliability was taken« 

Cronbach*s alpha was calculated for this purpose because it compris- 
es not one, but an average of all possible randomly generated split-halves 
reliability measures. A result of « 0.53 was obtained, confirming 
that the original split-halves reliability had been a reasonable result.'^ 

"^It should be noted that there are conflicting schools of thought as to 
the most appropriate use of Cronbach^s alpha* While some researchers 
use it as a reasonable alternative to assessing reliability through 
equivalent fonns, others claim it is best used as a measure of internal 
validity. 
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TABLE 5.4 

• THE 'THINGS TEACHERS SAY' TEST 
PERCENTAGES AGREEING WITH OPINION STATEMENTS 





Per cent 
popularity 


Edwards 
t-score 












Statement A 


68.67 


10.09 


.0001 


Statement B 


34.78 


8.19 


.0001 


Statement C 


45.57 


9.70 


.0001 


Statement D 


71.65 


11.28 


.0001 










Statement A 


77.91 


7.02 


.0001 


Statement B 


47.30 


6.31 


.0001 


Statement C 


53.39 


7.85 


,0001 


Statement D 


74.26 


10.07 


,0001 


Third ranked teachers 








Statement A 


76.35 


7.15 


.0001 


Statement B 


43.30 


7.16 


.0001 


Statement C 


46.78 


5.96 


.0001 


Statement D 


76.87 


9.92 


.0001 


Fourth ranked teachers 








Statement A 


77.04 


7.30 


.0001 


Statement B 


' 44.70 


6.78 


.0001 


Statement C 


48.35 


8.29 


.0001 


Statement D 


71.65 


7.94 


1 .0001 



Statement kt 
Statement B: 

Statement C: 

Statement D: 



You will never learn anything If you do not sit 
quietly and listen to me. 

I am more interested In you taking a while to 
understand your work than 1 am In making you hand 
It in on time. 

You can ask me to work with you on this topic or 
you can even work out the answers with other 
children In the class. 

If you do not pay attention you cannot expect to 
pass the examinations. 
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2.5 Validity of the Organisational Stringency Index and The ^Things 
Teachers Say^ Test 

Product moiQont correlation of the results obtained on these tests 

provided a useful Indication of how valid each was as a measure of a 

dimension of Openness/Traditionalism* Using group means a result 

• <J*85 was obtained* 

3* Analysis of Data Relating to Identification of Open and Traditional 
Croups 

In order that performances on the various criterion tests could be 
compared between groups in such a way that prevailing differences would 
become evident, the best or most genuine Open and Traditional examples 
were required. Therefore » it was necessary to move beyond mere claims 
of Openness and Traditionalism by raters and school principals. 

The Organisational Stringency Index and The 'Things Teachers Say* 
Test 9 as indexes of the educational practices and social structure of 
the groups, provided additional dimensions in defining groups as Open 
and Traditional. Groups were defined as Open for the purposes of this 
section of the study only if they were unanimously classified as such 
by raters, principals and by the results from these two indexes. The 
same procedure was used for groups claimed as Traditional « 

Using group means, the results obtained on the Organisational 
Stringency Index and The ^Things Teachers Say' Test were split at the 
respective medians. Table 5.5 shows the allocation of groups to each 
category at first testing and Table 5.6 shows the allocation of groups 
eight months later at second testing. A visual display of these results 
can be seen in Figures 5.1 and 5.2. In the Organisational Stringency 
Index, higher mean scores indicated Openness and lower mean scores 
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Traditionalism. In The 'Things Teachers Say' Test, lover mean scores 
indicated Openness and higher mean scores Traditionalism. 

TABLE 5.5 

ALLOCATION OP GROUPS TO OPEN AND TRADITIONAL CATEGORIES ON TOE 
BASIS OF CLAIMS, ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCY INDEX AND THE 
'THINGS TEACHERS SAY' TEST AT FIRST TESTING 



Group 


Claims 


Organisational 
Stringency Index 


The 


^Things Teachers' 
Sav^Test 


00 


Open 


Open 


(92.00)* 


Open 


(51.58)* 


01 


Open 


Open 


(90.38) 


Open 


(44.63) 


02 


Open 


Open 


(77.93) 


Trad. 


(56.07) 


03 


Open 


Open 


(100.52) 


Open 


(44.39) 


04 


Open 


Open 


(95.05) 


Open 


(45.30) 


05 


Open 


Open 


(74.97) 


Open 


(52.73) 


06 


Open 


Trad. 


(72.33) 


Trad. 


(55.10) 


07 


Open 


Trad. 


(73.74) 


Open 


(53.56) 


08 


Open 


Trad. 


(69.00) 


Trad. 


(54.78) 


09 


Open 


Open 


(77.90) 


Open 


(50.20) 


10 


Trad . 


Trad. 


(63.97) 


Trad. 


(57.92) 


11 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(70.97) 


Open 


(52.33) 


12 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(68.12) 


Trad. 


(58.92) 


13 


Trad. 


Open 


(86.97) 


Open 


(53.59) 


14 


Trad. 


Open 


(78.11) 


Trad. 


(54.82) 


15 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(64.39) 


Trad. 


(56.77) 


16 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(70.26) 


Trad. 


(54.85) 


17 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(67.15) 


Trad. 


(57.11) 


18 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(74.00) 


Trad. 


(54.35) 


19 


Trad. 


Open 


(82.54) 


Open 


(52.62) 



*Group means for this test. 
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TABLE 5.6 

ALLOCATION OF GROUPS TO OPEN AND TRADITIONAL CATEGORIES ON THE 
BASIS OF CLAIMS, ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCY INDEX AND THE 
'THINGS TEACHERS SAY' TEST AT SECOND TESTING 



Group 


Claims 


Organisational 
Stringency Index 


The 


'Things Teachers 
Say' Test 


00 


Open 


Open 


(104.39)* 


Open 


(50.23)* 


01 


Open 


Open 


(85.67) 


Open 


(44.54) 


02 


Open 


Open 


(77.63) 


Open 


(54.52) 


03 


Open 


Open 


(106.24) 


Open 


(39.48) 


04 


Open 


Open 


(105.15) 


Open 


(44.45) 


05 


Open 


Trad. 


(69.20) 


Irad. 


(57.67) 


06 


OpJ^n 


Trad. 


(67.43) 


Trad. 


(58.93) 
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Open 


(73.22) 


Trad. 


(58.15) 
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Open 


Trad. 


(72.00) 


Open 


(51.52) 
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Open 


Open 


(75.37) 


Open 


(50.57) 
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Trad. 


Trad. 


(60.89) 


Trad. 


(56.97) 
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Trad/ 


Trad. 


(59.83) 


Open 


(50.10) 
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Trad. 


Trad. 


(67.50) 


Trad. 


(57.54) 


13 


Trad. 


Open 


(77.81) 


Trad. 


(57.78) 


14 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(68.07) 


Trad. 


(56.61) 


15 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(65.65) 


Trad. 


(55.23) 


16 


Trad. 


Trad. 


(68.11) 


Trad. 


(54.81) 


17 


Trad. 


Trad* 


(68.52) 


Trad. 


(56.11) 


18 


Trad. 


Open 


(74.94) 


Open 


(53.16) 


19 


Trad. 


Open 


(81.85) 


Open 


(51.19) 



*Group means for this test, 
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FIGUR£ SA 



DISTRIBUTION OP GROUPS ON THE ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCY INDEX AND 
THE "raiNGS TEACHERS SAY' TEST AT FIRST TESTING 
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FIGURE 5.2 

DISTRIBUTION OP GROUPS ON THE ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCV INDEX AND 
THE 'THINGS TEACHERS SAY' TEST AT SECOND TESTING 
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Open groups were defined as those iatXing In the lover right quadrants 
of Figures 5.1 and 5«2 on both testings* Traditional groups were defined 
as those falling In the upper left quadrants of Figures 5.1 and 5*2 on 
both test;lngs. Table 5*7 lists the groups so defined. 



TABLE 5.7 

GROUPS DEFINED AS OPEN AND TRADITIONAL 



Groups defined as 
Open 


Groups defined as 
Traditional 


00 


10 


01 


12 


03 


15 


04 


16 


09 


17 



4. Suamary 

Four procedures were followed In order to Identify Open and 
Traditional groups. Raters were asked to nominate 'best' examples of 
Open and Traditional groups at Form I level In Victorian high schools 
according to a five-point definition. Principals of the schools In 
which these groups occurred were asked to Indicate their agreement or 
otherwise with the rater assessments. Students from the groups In which 
raters and principals reached agreement were then asked to complete two 
Instrumental the Organisational Stringency Index and The * Things Teachers 
Say* Test I both of which had already been assessed for reliability and 
validity. Subject to certain sampling constraints » groups were chosen 
for Inclusion In the study on the basis of location In the appropriate 
Open and Traditional quadrants on both testing occasions In which results 
obtained from students were split at their respective medians. 
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s CHAPTER 6 

THE CRITERION MEASURES OP STUDENT ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
Introduction 

Two major probletns were encountered In the selection of criterion 
measures* The first related to the disparate and somewhat vaguely 
stated alms of educational programs In both Open and Traditional groups. 
Criterion tests that attempted to measure the achievement of poorly 
formulated alms and about which there was not universal agreement anyway 
would obvloualy Introduce unwanted sources of error. It became equally 
obvious however, that such error could not be entirely eliminated; on 
the one hand^ It was necessary to use criterion tests that provided 
reasonable Indexes of outcomes which the teachers thought desirable, 
while on the other hand tidy, but slightly Invalid statistics were 
likely to result from criterion tests that probed highly specific skills 
and knowledge. 

The second problem related to the possibility of very real 
differences existing between Open and Traditional teachers in terms of 
the educational outcomes each group felt were Important. Unquestioning 
and uncritical obedience of students to teachers has often been highly 
valued In Traditional environments; in the Open environments it was not 
highly valued for most circumstances, and in several instances would 
have represented a failure by teachers to help their students to develop 

..4 

critical faculties and Independence of thought. Certain kinds of social 
Interaction seen as disruptive In Traditional groups were prized in 
Open groups suggesting that different assumptions were held in each case 
about learning processes. 
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This second problem can be re-phrased « To the extent that an 
Innovation attempts to achieve different aims and/or processes from 
whatever it replaces, the researcher must either ignore those di££er«- 
ences and compare and contrast the commonalities or, if he wants to 
measure characteristics valued differently by each o£ the two/ he must 
favor one at the expense of doing some injustice to the other. 

Four tests ifcife used in order to probe curriculum outcomes; these 
concerned stud^i^^ .attitudes to school, creative thinking , collaborative 
behavior of students and student preference for activities involving 
change or sameness, autonomy or dependence, and for intellectualised 
activities. The only special significance about the tests is that they 
were selected on the basis of outcomes commonly considered important by 
principals and teachers from a variety of schools visited when the 
feasibility of the present study was being assessed « 

Provided the two main problems above are at least recognised there 
is no good reason why tests of other outcomes could not be used in sub-* 
sequent studies in these schools. 
1. Scale of Student Attitudes to High School 

Two basic assumptions underpin the construction of this scale* 
The first is that attitudes can be important indicators of behavior* 
The second is that particular student attitudes to high school, if held 
in a positive direction, are in line with and supportive of the aims of 
the school and if held in a negative direction are inimical to those 
aims. 

In respect of the first assumption, theorists have presented a 
variety of approaches. For example, Rosenberg (1956:367) defines 
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attitude as a ^'relatively stable affective response to an object"; 
Allport (1935:810) defines It as ''a mental a|id neural state of readi- 
ness , organised through experience, exerting a directive or dynamic 
Influence upon the Individual's responses to all objects and situations 
with which It is related". Katz & Stotland (1959:428) refer to "a 
tendency or disposition to evaluate an object in a certain vay*\ 
However, as Insko (1967:2) points out, the fact that recent definitions 
stress an evaluative dimension should not be taken to mean that "overt 
behavior is not a function of attitudes, however complex and devious 
the function may be". 

In the present case, readiness to behave overtly on the basis of 
attitudes, and the tendency to do so are assumed - even admitting the 
possibility that for many attitudes, the route from attitude to overt 
behavior may be difficult to trace. Nevertheless, studies such as that 
by Musgrave & Reid (1971) in which values among students are Inferred 
from several avenues of reported behavior, while approaching the problem 
the other way around, suggest that this is a reasonable assumption. 

The second assumption rests on clinical Information gained by the 
author in dealing with problem behavior in schools and from corroborative 
statements by teachers. It should be noted, however, that no attempt 
at value Judgment is made here. That Is, neither the alms of the schools 
nor the positive and negative attitudes of the students are treated as 
unalterably legitimate or illegitimate. 

A third, less critical assumption should also be mentioned; that 
attitudes to school are generated largely from the experiences which 
the student confronts in the identifiable sub-groups in which he is a 
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participant within the school* Mura(:rbk & Phelp (1972) for example» 
stress the need for much greater emphasis to be placed on the differen- 
tial effects on children of a variety of youth cultures, Conversely, 
it can be assumed that the attitudes which the student holds towards 
school in to to are the proper concern of the staff mendbers with whom 
he comos into contact In his sub-groups « 

In the present study, ^attitude to school^ is used as a generic 
term covering a number of propositions about teachers, studying, 
courses and the worth of education* The tendency for many teachers 
espousing Traditional Education to claim that positive student 
attitudes derived from ^ tight* organisation, and for teachers in Open 
environments to claim that positive attitudes derived from less 
restrictive organisation in which the student could develop greater 
independence of thought and action, suggested that attitude to school 
constituted a valid area for consideration as a criterion measure. 
Evidence gathered in respect of this ussue becomes of special interest 
when account is taken of the Hlmmelwelt & Swift (1969) argument that the 
definlteness of aim in a school can influence the extent of the social*- 
Islng effects on students* 

1 . 1 Construction of the scale of student attitudes to high school ^ 

It was assumed that reactions of students to propositions about 
courses, studying, teachers and the worth of education would be con*^ 
tlnuously, but not necessary normally, distributed. At the positive 

^Thls scale was constructed and validated in collaboration with 
P.L. Gardner, Faculty of Education, Monash University, in 1970-71 
in order to compare attitudes of students with academic performance. 
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extretfte, one might expect consistent agreement with certain favorable 
propositions about the echool and consistent rejection of certain 
unfavorable propositions. At the negative extreme, consistent rejec- 
tion of favorable propositions and agreement with unfavorable proposi- 
tions would be expected. The range between the extremes was termed the 





attitude continuum and it was asserted that Individual student 
attitudes would fall somewhere on this continuum. J 

A large number of opinion statements were written/^or obtained 
occaeional modification from existing scales (Miller, 19^^61assey,^ 
1945; Weaver, 1959). These statements reflected positive and negative 
reactions to various aspects of school life ahd, from the complete^^ls ~ 
34 were selected for trial. One hundred and^^eventy seven studeriCs 
third year level in two high schools were used as'^l^ubjects. ^ w^th 
the Organisational Stringency Index, the procedure devised b^^lS:vt^ 
(1932) was adopted. Subjects responded on a flve-pplnt scale for eac 
statement (Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree, Not Suw).* 
Where a statement reflected a positive attitude to achool the response 
was scored 5, 4, 2, 1, 3, for the respective; five points; a statement; ^^v^ 
that reflected a negative attitude to school Was scored 1, 2, 4, 5, 3. 

Eight statements proved very difficult to categorise as r^flel 
either pojltlve or negative attitudes and were not scored. The ,2^^^^ 
items were computer-analysed (Program ATTSCAN-5) to provide: 

(a) total scores for each subject; '^^^^^ 

(b) the mean, standard deviation and split-halves reliability 
of the scores; 

(c) the frequency distribution of scores; 
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(d) the Item popularity of each atateoent; 

(e) Edwards' t"*value8 and their associated probability 
valued for each statement; and 

(f) the frequency counts of the various responses to each 
statement.^ 

Of the 26 statements used In the trial > three failed to reach the 
lowest acceptable t-value of 1.75 and were deleted. Of these three» 
one also had an Item popularity of 90 per cent and was deleted as non- 
discriminating. A fourth statement with a relatively low Edwards' 
t-value of 2.80 was also deleted. The remaining 22 Items were highly 
discriminating) all with t*values exceeding 3.50 and with probability 
values of less than .001. 

1.2 Relalblllty of the scale of student attitudes to high school 
The split-halved reliability of the scale of 22 items was 0.88. 

Applying the Spearman-Brown correction^ the reliability of the total 
scale was 0.94. 

1.3 Student attitudes to high school as a valid hypothetical construct 
It seems reasonable to assert that a common factor underpinned the 

responses because so many of the statements were highly discriminating. 
Further support for this assertion was gained by re-scoring the trial 
data using only the 22 items included in the final version. Differences 
between the trial schools had been noted before testing. One school 
was organised around an architecturally innovative design, used no 
ability-based or vocational groupings for instructioni encouraged 



^Details pf rationale are given in Chapter 5, Section 2.3.1 above. 
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continuous assessment procedures and Involved students In school 
government. The other school was architecturally undlstlngui8hed» used 
vocational groupings, a fixed tltoe table and formal assessaient, and did 
not consult students in matters of school government. 

Table 6.1 analyses the scores for the two different schools and 
for the two different vocational tracks (professional and commercial) 
of one of the trial schools. 

For present purposes the difference between the schools Is the main 
point of interest; and the significant difference (t - 7.25; 175 df ; 
p < .001) certainly helps to validate the scale. Of course, it would be 
Improper to suggest what the most pertinent points of difference were 
on the basis of a validation trial. Physical facilltlesi grouping pro- 
cedures or less obvious factors such as a Hawthorne effect (Roethlisberger 
and Dickson, 1939) in School X could have been important. 
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TABLE 6.1 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OP TOTAL SCORES ON 
THE SCALE OP STUDENT ATTITUDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 







Frequencies 




Verbal 
Label 


High School 


High School Y 




X 


Y 


Professional 
Track 


CooBnerclal 
Track 


101-110 ) 
91-100 ) 


highly 
positive 


3 

18 


- 


mm 


MM 


81-90 ) 
71-80 ) 


positive 


29 
26 


15 
21 


9 

13 


6 
8 


61-70 


medial 


12 


18 


6 


12 


51-60 ) 
41-80 ) 


negative 


4 
1 


18 
8 


6 
2 


12 
6 


31-40 ) 
21-30 ) 


highly 
negative 

1 




3 
1 


1 


1 




n 


93 


84 


37 


47 




X 


81.1 


66.6 


71.2 


63.0 



0 12.1 14.3 



2. Creative ThinklnR - The Consequences Task 

During interviews to ascertain feasibility of the present study, 
teachers from a wide range of schools and across a spectrum of opinion 
referred to the fostering of creative thinking in students as a worth- 
while educational goal. To what extent this expression was backed by 
consciouji arrangement of curriculum content and method, it was not 
ERX^C possible to judge. 
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Interedtlnglyi the development of creative skills was one of the 
very few educational outcoi&es that some entrenched conservative teachers 
conceded might be achieved better In an Open group than In a Traditional 
group. Not surprisingly » teachers who claimed to work In Open groups or 
to support them In principle, also folt that the great 'freedom' of Open 
groups would foster creativity. 

The note of agreement could not, however, be carried to the obv.^ous 
next step: What is creativity? Teachers of various or even similar 
philosophical persuasions seemed unable to define what they meant by 
creativity. Terms such as 'shows originality', 'writes interesting 
essays', 'writes poetry', 'paints abstracts' and 'models fantastic 
things out of clay' were typical in teachers^ comments. Perhaps many 
of these teachers still thought of creativity in terms of a few vague 
stereotypes because much of their own educational experience had 
focused on learning routines that constrained such activities. Whatever 
the reason, most teachers felt more confident of recognising creative 
behavior when they saw it than of conceptualising it. 

In fairness, it should be said that psychologists and others who 
have made some attempts to specialise in the study of creative behavior 
have, more often than not, been cursed by similar difficulties. As 
Gilchrist (1972) has observed, "... Educational objectives such as 
fostering creative talent or developing the wholeness of the creative 
personality have frequently been advocated with more zeal than 
precision.'' 

Until as recently as the 1950 's, the major workers in the field of 
creativity (Francis Galton, J. McK. Cattell, Binet and Terman) emphasised 
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genius 9 special abilities and superior Intelligence. From about 1950 , 
Guilford managed to change this emphasis when he proposed that creativity 
vas distributed variously throughout the population, at the same tlm6 
questioning the presximed relationship between creativity and high I.Q. 
(Guilford, 1950) « His treatment of creativity as encompassing 
sensitivity to problems, fluency of Ideas, flexibility of thinking in 
problem-solving, production of novel ideas and the analysis and syn- 
thesis of ideas (Gilchrist, 1972:5) has found direct and continued 
appeal amongst educationists. 

Taft (1971) comes close to articulating what most of the teachers 
had tried to express; he locates two creative styles one a measured 

problem-solving approach, and the other, an emotional, and comparatively 
uncontrolled, free expression/^ However, Taft treats these two styles 
as representing two linear di?iensions tfhlch may.o^^^^ whereas.^. « 

Gilchrist (1972:83) treats them as extremes on a single continuum. 

A most Important corollary of the recent shift in theoretical 
perspectives on creativity Is that of operatlonalising the concept for 
evaluation. In the earlier works where creativity was seen primarily 
as a function of superior intelligence (viz.: Cattell, Binet and Terman), 
testing procedures were centred on cognitive closure or convergence. 
The work of Guilford (1959), iu constructing more open-ended criterion 
tests of creativity paved the way for the tapping of cognitive divergence 
and consequent synthesising activity* 



^Personal communication, March, 1973. 



These tests, like those that followed from Getzels & Jackson 
(1962), Yamamoto (1964) and Torrance et al (1960) have encountered many 
difficulties when placed under the microscope of statistical valida- 
tion procedures* ^ 

2.1 Validity of creativity testing 

In any pure sense of the term, the validity of creativity tests 
must ultimately be judged on the power of those tests to predict 
creative talent or achievement assejsed independently of test performance 
(Gilchrist, 1972), Yet they have proven relatively unconvincing under 
reasonable scrutiny; Jones (1964), Barron (1963) and MacKinnon (1961) 
report low to mlddle-vange correlations. 

In the present study, a choice had to be made, either to open up 
the very complex issues of validity and reliability and to deal with 
them fully, or to attenuate counter-arguments to their use by dealing 
with them in ^ simpler fraxDwork. 

In choosing the latter course of action, emphasis was shifted to a 
coAslderation^of one test of divergent thinking in order to probe one 
educational goal acknowledged as worth^vhlle by Traditional-oriented 
teachers and actively pursued by Open^orlented teachers, that one goal 
being diversity In thinking about problems. 

2.2 Rationale of the Consequences Task 

An Individual is confronted with an improbable situation and asked 
to predict outcomes from a variable previously unknown to him. If he 
is to make a productive response, he must 'play with* the possibility 
and imagine the things that might happen in consequence. As Torrance 
(1966) points out, this kind of thinking appears to be important in 
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creative behavior; yet i&any Individuals find great difficulty even In 
entertaining the possibilities and consider the tasks to be Intolerable. 

A variation on the basic rationale was Introduced Into the present 
study. Instead of using different Forms of the task for each of the two 
testing programs, it was decided to retain the Items listed below, for 
both. The principal reason was that direct comparison could be made from 
one testing program to another about response patterns concerning a 
particular Improbability. The risk that pre-^test effects might bias the 
results obtained at second testing was accepted for two reasons; 
firstly, the time lapse of eight months between testing programs appeared 
sufficient to reduce pre-test effects, thereby making the risk minimal, 
and secondly, the advantages accruing from being able to compare Open 
group and Traditional group performance on specific Items seemed to 
outweigh the low risk of bias. 

The Consequences Task should be seen as a verbal task based on 
verbal stimuli. Originally, It was chosen by Guilford et al (1952) to 
yield measures of Ideational Fluency and Penetration. In modifying the 
Consequences Task» Torrance chose three Improbable situations for each 
of two Forms A and B from an earlier established list of Impossibilities. 
The three Items of Form A of the Consequences Task were used In the 
present study, the Items being: 

1. What would happen If man could becoi&e Invisible at will? 

2. What would happen If a hole could be bored through the earth? 

3. What would happen If the language of birds and animals could 
be understood by man? 
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Form A was also chosen In preference to Form B because It had 

i 

already been In wide use with children whereas Form B had been useid 
mainly with adults. 

2.3 Administration of the Consequences Task j 

The Consequences Task was admlnlstet:ed as a paper and pencil group 
test. As suggested by Torrance » a five minute time limit was allowed 
for responding to the three items. 

2.4 Scoring of the Consequences Task 
The basic design is meant to reveal an individual's ability to 

formulate hypotheses concerning cause and effect (Torrance» 1966). The 
number of relevant responses produced by an individual yields pne 
measure of ideational fluency. The number of shifts in thinking or 
number of different categories of consequence gives a measure of 
flexibility. The extent to which a response represents a mental leap 
or departure from the obvious or commonplace gives a measure of origi- 
nality. The amount of detail and specificity in a response pifovldes a 
measure of elaboration. 

2.5 Reliability of the C onsequences Task 

Two aspects of reliability were considered. The first concerned 
the general reliability that could be assumed for a ^liven score. 
Because a scorer was required to make a professional (almost Clinical) 
judgment as to whether a set of responses demonstrated Ideational 
Fluency, Penetration, Flexibility and Originality, it was possible that 
variations between scorers could arise in the translation of ^responses 
into concepts. Fifty samples responses were scored by two Judges,** and 

^Psychologists with the Victorian Education Department. 
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a product - moment correlation coefficient calculated. As r_ ■ .90 

xy 

It was assumed that only a very low error factor would be Introduced 
into the results because of the almost clinical nature of the test* 

The second aspect of reliability was concerned with the ability 
of the test to produce a stable result from a respondent, given no 
change In that respondent's creative prowess. To some extent, the 
works of Torrance & Dauw (1965) and Runner & Runner (1965), drawn 
together by Torrance (1966) Imply predictive reliability for the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking as a whole. However, such studies 
could hardly be claimed as convincing evidence of stability of one part 
of the Verbal section of the Torrance tests. For present purposes 
Forms A and B were administered a week apart to a small group of 
students*^ Total scores for each student on Form A were correlated with 
those on Form B, giving r^ » .78, This coefficient was probably 
lowered artificially because the 'unknown' concepts could not be equated 
exactly. 

2.6 Validity of the Consequences Task 

In the discussion above on the validity of creativity tests, doubts 
were expressed about the extent to which such tests served as pre- 
dictors of subsequent creative activity. In the present context no more 
was claimed for the Consequences Task than that it should provide a 



Form B asks: 

1. Vrhat would happen if our days were twice as long as they are? 

2. VThat would happen if a man could live forever on the earth? 

3. What would happen if men could fly without mechanical aids? 



measure of divergent thinking which » it could be aBsumedi would be 
related in some way to creativity. The major issue of the validity of 
creativity tests having been sidestepped , one other possible source of 
error in obtaining validity remained; namely, the fact that the 
Consequences Task was^ used as a paper and pencil test. It could be 
argued that the test's failure to use other than a verbally based, 
written mode of expression condensed into a five minute time limit, was 
a limitation, especially in a field such as divergent thinking. 

In view of the relatively short time available for data collection 
in each testing program there was little that could be done about these 
unwanted sources of error other than to acknowledge their existence and 
moderate any subsequent findings accordingly. 
3. The Collaborative Behavior Profile / 

The crl t Iclsm is of t en made about Tradl t lonal Education^ Jfelt jone 
mode of transmitting knowledge and experience, the chalk-and-talk 
les6on, is relied upon so much and so inappropriately that the learning 
processes of students may be seriously impaired. Many critics of 
Traditional Education claim that Open Education involves far less 
reliance on one mode of transmission and more reliance on a variety of 
lectures, small group tutorials, privately conducted research and 
experimentation, individual Instruction and standard lessons, as 
appropriate. The tempting question of appropriateness cannot be argued 
here, however. The main issue is that a fundamental assumption about 
learning is at stake. In its more extreme forms. Traditional Education 
emphasises learning through teaching; by pre-digesting a body of know- 
ledge into a syllabus and regurgitating a logical. Integrated set of 
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steps for consumption by students* In this model » the essence of school 
organisation Is to treat students as pedagogically Isolated units^ a 
strategy made necessary because expediencies of teaching tend to out«» 
weigh fundamental principles of learning. Consequently^ so the argument 
goes, learning is impaired unless silence is maintained and collabora-- 
tlon between students and school sessions is strictly governed. Lesd 
extreme forms of Traditional Education appear to follow the same basic 
pattern, but less obviously so. 

Proponents of Open Education claim to operate with students' learn- 
ing and experience uppermost in mind* The assumption here seems to be 
that learning is most likely to occur when motivation is at a high 
level; and motivation, in its turn, is likely to improve when learners 
collaborate often in the task of drawing together information from a 
variety of sources and integrating that infonoation themselves. To^^._^^^^^ 
outside observers thepe pirograms may seem disorganised at first view, 
only marginally relevant to formal learning and rather devoid of 
conventional syllabus logic. 

In essence, then. Traditional Education assumes that learning occurs 
when the teacher teaches and when a rule system is invoked that estab* 
lishes silence, attention and control* On the other hand, while not 
denying the need for these strategies on certain occasions, most forms 
of Open Education assume that interaction between students is motivating, 
CI be highly productive, and is a worthwhile socialising experience. 

One further introductory point relates to the tendency for those 
involved in Traditional Education to draw fairly clear distinctions 
between work-based interactions and irrelevant interactions; Irrelevant, 
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that l8» to the legltli&ated task of the tDOiDent» In Open Education 
groups moat, If not all Interactions are deemed relevant even when they 
are not work-based to any great extent > prlnkirlly because processes 
therein are treated as valid educational aim In their own right. 
However, these processes are also seen to have educational significance 
In the sense that the potential output of learners working In collabora- 
tion Is assumed to be greater than the potential output of one learner 

working In Isolation. Re-phrased, this means that a glvon learner may 

...... 

use other learners as additional, If not Centrally Important learning 
resources. 4 
3.1 Construction of the Collaborative Behavior Profile 

The Collaborative Behavior Profile was developed as a variation of 
the semantic differential scales commonly used in attitude measurement 
(Osgood-St^annenbaumr -1955) •-- Ideas expreased^-^by^ 

views in the feasibility stage of the present study were compressed into 
six categories. For each category, two sentences were chosen to Indicate 
boundaries of the domain of discourse within which raters were to 
respond, the first sentence in each case representing an Intended out- 
come of Open Education (although the second sentences should not be 
asstoned as intended outcomes of Traditional Education) . All six 
categories were associated with the underlying assertion that collabor-' 
atlve behavior, a concept to which these categories contributed, was an 
Intended outcome of Open Education. 

Nine-point scales were placed between each pair of the following 
sentences: 
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(1) The students very much enjoyed that session of school: 
the students very much disliked that session of school, 

(2) The students vere vety much Involved in the legitimate 
activities of the session: The students vere not involved 
with the legitimate activities of the session. 

(3) Teacher(s) approved of cotamunicatlon that operated without 
immediate teacher control: Communication between students 
was disapproved or rigorously controlled. 

(4) Conmunlcatlon between students was *work«-posltlve^ : 
Communication between students was *work-negatlve* • 

(5) Students used the teacher (s) as a resource (active student 
takes issues to passive but available teacher): Students 
did not use the teacher(s) as a resource (active teacher 
dominates student access tQ is sties) • 

(6) Students were encouraged to research and discover for 
themselves (particular information was secondary to 
research activity): Students were not encouraged to 
research and discover (dheer transmission of particular 
information was of primary Importance) • 

The parenthetical ftections in items (5) and (6) were included as 
cues to direct the attention of raters to particular and important 
examples of these general categories of behavior. 
3.2 Scoring the Collaborative Behavior Profile 

The Collaborative Behavior Profile was scored in two stages. In 
the first stage > judges assessed behavior with reference to each of 
the six dimensions and rated the observed behavior from 0 points tlito 
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8 points for the negative and positive extremes respectively. In the 
second stage, each profile was reduced to a single number for statla-- 
tlcal analysis by adding together the six separate scores. 



3-3 Validity of the Collaborative Behavior Profile ^ 
Two observers were asked to use the Profile In rating four group, 
sessions of second year high school students. From each group two i^^^i^^ 



groups of four students were Interviewed as to their perceptions of tP*^ ^ 



sessions In which they had Just participated^ After those loosely \^ r 



structured Interviews two new observers were asked to rate the four 
group sessions on the Profile, using the student Interview tapes as 



their reference. The assoc^lated correlation coefficient was 0^72, ^^jJ' 



suggesting that the students^ perceptions of events were fairly much ^^t*^^ 
In agreement with the original observers when allowance was made for the ^ 
fact th§t the second group of obsepvere was twice r^movecl from the eyeiitj^^^^^ 
being studied. 

The Profile appeared to reveal valid Information about collaborative 
behavior which the groups themselves considered Important. 

i 

3.4 Reliability of the Collaborative Behavior Profile and Inter-rater 
reliability 



Inter-rater reliability for the Profile as used In Section 3.3 
above was 0.70. However, one problem that must be acknowledged In 
establishing reliability In the Profile concerns the selection of | 
school sessions for sampling purposes. If a group of students and i 
associated teachers are constantly engaged In one kind of interaction, ^ 
one kind of teaching style and one set of assumptions about learning, ^rj. 
there is no particular problem. But If aeverfll kinds of Interactions, * ' ^ 
teaching styles and learning assumptions exist, then Ideall^ ^Jh^e samp^|lttg 
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procedure should be complicated accordingly. 

Because of considerations of time, sampling of the complete range 
of school sessions could not be tmdertaken and reliance was placed on 
a request to schools to nominate the sesslonii that were felt to be most 
typical for the groups concerned. While the greatest possible care was 
taken to ensure that the profile was applied falrly» questions can be 
asked legitimately as to whether the coverage In the present study was 
extensive enough. Case study data tended to support the view that 
coverage was reasonably adequate • 
A. The Preferred Activities Index 

The personal Interests, preferred activities and attitudes to certain 
lifestyles exprc&ssed by Individuals may be related, In varying degrees, 
to the organisations In which they spend their time and energies. Some 
organisations deliberately foster the development of particular atti- 
tudes. Interests and activities as a desired outcome of organisational 
functioning. Although Its goals and objectives are very often difficult 
to grasp and may be shrouded In trite or vague language, the school Is 
Just such an organisation. The school may Induce In Its students a wide 
range of affective responses extending from highly generalised political 
and social attitudes to quite specific Ideas about the most logical and 
beat way to tackle a problem. 

At the time of the feasibility discussions teachers In Open and 
Traditional groups differed from each other In the extent to which they 
valued the development of certain affective responses In their students* 
In particular, teachers In Open groups frequently referred to the need 
to prepare students for a world In which rapid technological and social 
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changed would be permanent features. Positive student attitudes towards 
change, towards autonoiwus or independent thought and action, and 
towarde Intellectual activity were considered Important to this end* 

The Idea behind the Preferred Activities Index can be expressed In 
similar tenas to those used by Murray (1938) and Stem (1970). Both of 
these writers have viewed human behavior as being generated by needs 
emanating from within the individual and by environmental presses 
emanating J rom sources external to the ludlvldual. Actual behavior, 
presumably, is the result of compromises between needs and presses. 
A further assumption can be suggested, that needs are constantly 
adjusted by deliberate or unwitting intervention from such sources of 
environmental press as other people* That is, while it may be accepted 
that ne^ds are characterised by a certain degree of stability or con-* 
stancy« they are constantly changed in marginal ways and occasionally 
changed in substantial ways. 

In the present study, it was i]q>ortant to know whether experiences 
gained by students in Open groups were associated with particular 
attitudes any more than was the case with experiences gained by students 
in Traditional groups. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that there was no real contradic- 
tion involved in the attempts of Open Education teachers to develop in 
their students positive attitudes towards autonomy and their attempts 
to develop a collaborative, interactive environment. In fact, it was 
generally believed that student contributions to an interactive work 
environment would be enhanced if individual students could think and act 
independently and create what is sometimes referred to as genuine dialogue 
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4 • 1 Construction of the Preferred Activities Index 

Constructing an Instrument that could be used to assess relevant 
needs involved decisions at two levels. In the first place, an 
economical and effective technique for probing needs was required; the 
possibilities Include rater observatloni autobiographical data, pro** 
jectlve tests and Interviews. Secondly, It was necessary to decide 
whether a respondent should be enabled to choose needs which he con** 
aldered Important or whether he should be constrained In some way* The 
consequence of a respondent defining and discussing self-selected needs 
would be to create complications of comparison between respondents as 
well as to create problems of directional Intensity of responses. 

Because teachers In Open groups placed high value on particular 
dispositions, and for reasons of economy as well, It was decided that 
the needs to be Investigated should be pre- l^t^rmlned by the researcher 
so that a respondent had only to choose the direction and Intensity of 
his preference. Furthermore, It appeared that a preference Inventory 
would prove both a simple and an efficient probing technique In which 
respondents could agree or disagree In varying degrees to opinion 
statements based on particular needs* 

The Stem (1970) Activities Index provided a useful base from which 
to work, three of the 30 scales built Into that Index closely approxl*- 
mating the suggestions of teachers* The three scales were the Changer- 
Sameness scale, the Supplication-Autonomy seal rd the Understanding 
scale* The main problem In applying the Stor.; t>cales directly was that 
many Items were written for comprehension and language leveliB of senior 
Q high school students or of college students, whereas the present study 
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concerned first year high school students. Many o^ the Stern items were 
re^worded or replaced by parallel itei&s that retained the original sense 
and substance. As in the Stem Activities Index, each aciile conprised 
ten Items and, essentiallyi the validity of nach scale was retained! 
the Change-Sameness scale dealt with preference for variable or 
flexible behavior versus repetition and routine"; the Autonomy- 
Dependence scale, as it is re-named in the present study, dealt with 
preferences for "«.• dependence on others for love, assistance and pro** 
tection versus detachment, independence and self-reliance"; and the 
Understanding scale (re-named Intellectualised) dealt with preference 
for detached Intellectualizatlon, problem-solving analysis, 

theorising, or abstraction as ends in themselves" (Stem, 1970!315-317) • 

In the actual test fbrm^ the 30 items of the Index were listed 
randomly, each item being expressed as an '^I like statement. 
4.2 Scoring of the Preferred Activities Index 

Again th;i procedure devised by Likert (1932) was adopted. Subjects 
responded to each statement by indicating their level of agreement or 
disagreement with it. Responses were recorded on a five-point scale 
(Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree, Not Sure) and were 
scored 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively for items lying positive to scale 
(i.e., reflecting preference for Chance, Autonomy, Understanding) and 
5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 for items lying negative to scale (i.e., reflecting 
preference for Sameness and Dependence, and non-preference for Under- 
standing) • 

Responses from individuals were computer-analysed (Program ATTSCAN-5) 
in relation to each of the three scales to provide: 



(a) total scores obtained by each subject) 

(b) the mean » standard deviation and apllt-half reli- 
ability of the scores ( 

(c) the frequency (llstrlbutlon of scores { 

(d) the Item popularity of each statement; 

(e) the Edwards' t«-value and associated probability level 
for each statement; ^d 

(f) frequency counts of the responses to each statement. 

Apart from differences due to Item reconstruction the Preferred 
Activities Index differs from StemU Activities Index In actual method 
of scoring^ the latter allowing only two possible responses - True/Fals< 
Accept/Reject » or Llke/Dlsllke> whichever Is appropriate. As early as 
1953, the Undecided response alternative was omitted from the Stem 
Activities Index on the claim that a simple two^-clu^lce format yielded 
essentially similar results with marked savings In processing time 
(Stem, 1970:13). During the non-statlstlcal part of the evaluation 
procedures arranged In respect of the Preferred Activities Index to be 
used In the present study, however, a considerable degree of antipathy 
was expressed by respondents towards a two«*cholce format. While It Is 
not sugger>ted that such feelings would necessarily lead to distorted 
response patterns, the mere fact that the Index could be completed 
without undue Irritation seemed c worthwhile gain In Itself. Further** 
move, the fact that testing sessions were to be separated by only 
eight or nine months suggested that a change In activity preferences 
(likely to be a reasonably stable feature of personality organisation) 
might occur In a respondent, without that respondent alteirlng the 
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direction of his preference* That Is i a respondent may have wished to 
alter the Intensity of his preference without altering its direction 
froni sayi the Agree categories to the Disagsree categories; and this 
variation in intensity m%y have been psychologically significant* 
4* 3 Validity of the P referred Actlvttles Index 

Stem (1970) has distinguished between validation by equivalence 
(l.e«» where one appraisal is In agreement with other appraisals) and 
validation by consequence (iie.i where consequent behavior predicted 
by thef appraiser actually occurs). In the case of equivalent validity ^ 
Stem offers mixed evidence for his Activities Index as whole (30 
scales X 10 items each) although t on balance, that evidence is 
supportive. Both Scanlon (1958) and Stemt and Braen^ provide 
direct support t the former through a technique of comparing Activities 
Index profiles with classmates ratings of personality characteristics ^ 
and the latter through a double**bllnd analysis Involving parents and 
the psychiatrist of six children under therapy. On the other hand, 
Mueller (1962 a) produced equivocal results in a design similar to ^ 
Scanlon*s deslgi| and subsequently suggested that successful validation 
by Judges was d^ifpendent upon how insightful were both judges and 
respondents (Mueller^ 1962 b) . 

In the case of consequent validity Stern has reported a variety of 
evidence ranging from studies done with teachers (Masllng & Stem, 1966; 
Myers, 1962, 1963 a, 1963 b; Wasserthell, 1955; Mueller, 1966) to a 
case study of a college student (Stem, 1970) the general tenor of which 
is supportive. 



^Reported in Stem (1970:185). 
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In the present study, only three of the Stern scales were required, 
with suitable alterations in phrasing » A double-blind analysis was used 
as a supplementary validation procedural Involving a school psychologist 
and four children receiving attention as school refusal cases* While 
this validation procedure resulted in uniformly successful Identification^ 
as occurred with Stem, Rosa and Braen (Stem, 1970), sotoe teservatlons 
were felt to the effect that success was likely to depend largely upon 
the existence of clear cut differences between the selected cases/ The 
inore extretne the personalities involved, the easier the analysis* 



TABLE 6.2 

PREFERRED ACTIVITIES INDEX (CHANGE/SAMENESS) 
PERCENTAGES AGREEING WITH OPINION STATEMENT-: 



Item 


Percentage in Agreement 


Edwards T 


1 

P 


Schl X 


Schl Y 


Overall 


2. 


I like changing my 
Interests. 


56.25 


50.79 


53.54 


3.25 


.0010 


3. 


I like working out 
nev ways to answer 
questions in tests of 
schoolwork. 


48.44 


55.56 


51.97 


5.01 


.0001 


6. 


I like doing things 
at regular times. 


17.19 


26.98 


22.05 


1.81 


.0500 


10. 


I like to make sure 
I don ' t change too 
much as a person . 


39.06 


41.27 


40.16 


3.31 


.OOlOi 


14. 


I like doing things 
a different way every 
time. 


70.31 


42.86 


56.69 


4.98 


.0001 


17. 


I like staying In the 
same circle of friends 
all of the time. 


23.44 


42.86 


33.07 


4.21 


.0001 


23. 


I like being the same 
as I am. 


7.81 


34.92 


21.26 


5.01 


.0001 


24. 


I like the idea of mov- 
ing to new places to 
live. 


18.75 


36.51 


27.56 


4.47 


.0001 


26. 


I like changing my 
opinions. 


45.31 


41.27 


43.31 


p. 86 


.0001 


29. 


I like eating the same 
kinds of foods 
because I know what 
to expect. 


43.75 


61.90 


52.76 


6.21 


.0001 
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TABLE 6.3 

PREFERRED ACTIVITIES INDEX (AUTONOMY /DEPENDENCE) 
PERCENTAGES AGREEING WITH OPINION STATEMENTS 



Item 


Percentage in A{ireement 




P 


Schl X 


Schl Y 


Overall 


4. 


I like b^ihg an 
Independent person. 


67.10 


76. 19 


71.65 


3 •62 


.0010 


5. 


I like teachers who 
tell oe how to do 
things. 


A2.19 


39.68 


40.94 




0001 


8. 


I like talking about 
my problems with the 
family. 


39.06 


53.97 


46.46 


6.93 


.0001 


9, 


I like to be looked 
after. 


42.19 


65.08 


53.54 


6.34 


.0001 


11. 


I like listening to 
other people before I 
make a decision. 


15.63 


25.40 


20.47 


5.17 


.0001 


18. 


I like being told what 
to do . 


73.44 


90.48 


81.89 


6.56 


.0001 


19. 


I like being left 
alone to work out my 
personal problems . 


70.38 


57.14 


63.78 


2.67 


.0100 


21. 


I like having some- 
one around who can 
help when I'm In 
trouble . 


15.63 


23.81 


19.69 


6.72 


.0001 


22. 


I like keeping my 
worries to myself. 


56.25 


39.68 


48.03 


5.05 


.0001 


30. 


I like having other 
people decide 
whether I should do 
something. 


76.56 


85.71 


81.10 


3.38 


.0010 
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TABLE 6.4 

PREFERRED ACTIVITIES INDEX (INTELLECTUALISED) 
PERCENTAOES A0R2E1N0 WITH OPINION STATEMENTS 



Item 


Percentage in Aitreement 


Edwards T 


P 


Schl X 


Schl Y 


Overall 


i« J- xiKe AiBtening co 
an exp trt explain his 
Ideas. 


67.19 


58.73 


62.99 


'».45 


AAA 1 

• 0001 


7 . I like thinking about 
difficult problems. 


5A.69 


49.21 


51.97 


10.93 


.0001 


12. I like working out an 
1 answer even though I 
don't know how to 
apply It. 


54.69 


46.03 


50.39 


7.08 


.0001 


13. I like solving 
puszles. 


82.81 


74.60 


78.74 


4.79 


.0001 


15. I like working out 

why everything happens, 


71.88 


53.97 


62.99 


9.67 


.0001 


16. I like talking about 
things without having 
to think too hard. 


28.13 


36.51 


32.28 


3.26 


.0010 


20. I like Just sitting 
and thinking. 


56.25 


53.97 


55.12 


4.19 


.0001 


25 . I like being a real 
thinker. 


62.50 


52.38 


57.48 


6.62 


.0001 


27. I like asking a lot 
of questions. 


60.94 


61.90 


61.42 


3.73 


.0001 


28. I like working on a 
problem at school 
even though I know 
the teacher won't 
put a question about 
it on the exam. 


56.25 


46.03 


51.18 


8.63 


.0001 
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4.4 Reliability of the Preferred Activities Index 

Stern (1970) offers quite adequate test^retest reliability data 
both for the Activities Index as a whole and for each of the 30 scaled 
Separately* By means of Ratnoa (a measure of association based on 
cross-^classif ication) the average per cent agreement in response 
patterns was obtained for the items of each acale« For each scale 
the gamma value was significantly greater than zero (p < .01) in all 
re-tests taken from one week to eight week intervals* 

In the case of the Preferred Activities Index a test-retest 
reliability measure also using gamma (Goodman & Kruskal, 1954) was 
calculated* A coefficient of 0*70 (N » 30; p < .01) was obtained, 
being slightly lower than Stem* s finding for the same re-test period 
(gamma « 0,73 after two weeks interval). Slight differences could be 
expected in reliability coefficients anyway > because the Stem * 
Activities Index had used a response format allowing one of two choices , 
while the Preferred Activities Index allowed a choice from five responses 
^il^luding a Not Sure category. 

Although no measure of response distortion was taken in the present 
study. Stem has reported that the Activities Index is not particularly 
susceptible to distortions through social desirability, faking or 
projection (Stem 1970:28-31)* 

However, two further considerations lend specific support to the 
reliability of the Preferred Activities Index. The first is that con- 
sistently significant probabilities were associated with the Edwards* 
t-values obtained in Tables 6.2, 6.3 and 6.4 above, suggesting high 
scale reliability and the presence of some underlying process in each 
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8cal6» The second is that Stern has repotted Kuder-^Rlchardson 
reliability coefficients for the three Activities Index scales on which 
the Preferred Activities Index is based^ ranging from 0.57 to 0»67 for 
the Change /S^iaeness scale» 0«56 to 0«68 for the Supplication/Autonomy 
scale and 0«70 to 0*75 for the Understanding scale (Stem» 1970:24)« 
5* Sunmary 

Four criterion measures were either chosen or devised by which 
relevant aspects of student attitudes and behavior could be assessed* 
These measures coiq>rlsed the Scale of Student Attitudes to High School^ 
the Consequences Task (one of the Torrance tests of creative thinking) » 
the Collaborative Behavior Profile, and the Preferred Activities Index 
(based on the Stem sub-scaled of Change/Sameness , Autonomy/Suppllcdtion 
and Understanding)* In each case » satisfactory information was obtained 
about validity and reliability* 

The particular measures were chosen ^n preference to other measures 
firstly because they represented contentious areas of possible 
difference, in student outcomes between Open and Traditional groups, and 
secondly because they were considered to give reasonable coverage with- 
out favoring heavily either Open or Traditional groups* 



(MAPTtfR > 
RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 

introduction 

The hypothesed in this chapter fall Into two catogorled. The 
first category relates to the likelihood (or lack of It) that 
differences will exists on a number of criterion nieasuresi between 
the extreme groups of threci dichotomised variables. The criterion 
measures concerned attitudes to high school, creative thinking » 
collaborative behavior and three aspects of preferred activities* 
The dichotomised variables are the Openness or Traditionalism of 
educational environments, the Metropolitan or Rural location of the 
schools, and the Large and Small size of the schools in which the 
educational environments are located/ Because two separate testing 
sessions were conducted, it was possible to investigate the likelihood 
of differences on these variables approximately six weeks into the 
school year and again after ten months of the school year had elapsed. 

The second category of hypotheses is based on an assumption that 
students were distributed randomly in terms of the criterion measures, 
through each of the main variables in the study at the coiniiencement of 
the school year. That is, the actual placement of students in one or 
other educational environment was coincidental with factors other than 
performance on the criterion measures. Expressed another way, we might 
say that, although there was no researcher control over the random 
allocation of students to the various educational environments, the 
actual allocation of students was as though random. The aim in this 
second category of hypotheses is to investigate the likelihood of 



dlffetential changes In petfonoance on the criterion measures having 
occurred between the extreme groups on each tnaln variable, 
1. A Note on Null and Directional Hypotheses 

Flanagan (1958) has distinguished between the formulation of 
hypotheses on the basis of decision theory on the one hand and conclu- 
sion theory on the other hand, McCulloch (1967) develops this position 
thus: 

''Decision procedures distinguish between the effect of 
two hypotheses so that the risks may be mlnlmlred , In 
taking action, It being known all along that action 
will be taken; while conclusion procedures are con- 
cerned with evaluating the adequacy of evidence on 
the basis of which some concltislon may be reached or, 
If the evidence Is deemed Inadequate, deferred," 
(McCulloch, 19678 112) 

V 

Thla Issue finally devolves around the relative degree of risk entailed' 
by the researcher In judging the consequences of rejecting or acce|tj,^^ 
hypotheses or In locating rational alternative hypotheseSt It^ls Thjls 
kind of relative risk which determines whether a researcher will con- 
centrate on fixing an alpha or a beta level In his hypothesis testing 
(see Chapter 8, Section 1, below). 

Following this point. It can be suggested that the convention of 
uncritically formulating all hypotheses In null form Incorporates con- 
siderable potential danger because It conceals the hunches which moti- 
vated the researcher to gather the evidence In question in the way that 
he did and» furthermore, distorts reality by a spurious claim to 
objectivity In decision-making. Savage (1954), Edwards (1956) and 
McCulloch (1967) all attend to one aspect or other of this problem. 
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the crux of the foregoing diecusslon is to Indlckte that the 
flatting of null hypotheses (at the theoretical level as distinct from 
their use in the calculations for a particular statistical test) should 
derive from as logically defensible an argument as should the setti|ig 
of directional hypotheses. In the present study, all hypotheses are 
null hypotheses because of the dialectic emanating from protagonists 
and antagonists about each position. In the case of Open and Traditional 
groups > the /opposing' sides offered contentions of three kinds each of 
which the researcher had no reason to believe could be denied/ The 
three contentions were: ^ 

V (a) that Open Education^envl^onmenta will make a difference 
(for the better) in^the way a student performs on the 
criterion measures; 

(b) that Open Education environments are^ in effect, no 
different from any other kind of educational environment; 
and 

(c) that Open Education envlrom&enta will actively harm and 
retard student performance. 

With regard to the other variables of Metropolitan or Rural loca** 
tion and Large and Small alee of school, null hypotheses were also 
formulated. Features of size and location were claimed by many 
I teachers to be possible alternative explanations to the Openness/ 
Traditionalism explanation; however, because these variables were 
included for exploratory purposes and because the researcher could not 
find sufficient worthwhile evidence to hypothesize that Metropolitan 
students should perform better or differently from rural students, and 
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80 on» null hypotheses were appropriate. 

The formulation of null hypotheses throughout this chapter will 
not, however I be taken to imply that one or onore alternative 
hypotheses must be accepted should the former be rejected* The posi- 
tion maintained in this study, because of the obvious multivariate 
nature of the work and its exploratory character, is that put forward 
by Wald (1950), Savage (1954), Schlaifer (1959) and McCulloch (1967) 
wherein the decision problem is seen in the final analysis as a 
trichotomy rather than a dlcho^^omy. That is, the decision can be that 
the statistical hypothesis is accepted or rejected or that sampling 
must be continued s 

"If a dichotomy in decision making is insisted upon, the 
situation could well give rise to what Levy (1966) calls 
'the error of obtaining exact answers to stupid questions*. 
On th« other hand, if a trichotomous decision is accepted 
the poasibility arises of getting very loose and experi-* 
mentally Inconclusive answers to questions whose serious- 
ness 1$ not in doubt." (McCulloch, 1967:116) 

The procedure is that hypotheses will be reported as having been 

accepted or rejected in the summary of results while the third decision 

will be reserved for the detailed discussion of results. 

2. Hypotheses Relating to the First Testing Program 

Hypothesis 1»1 There is no significant difference after six weeks, 

between Open and Traditional Education groups with 

respect to Attitudes to High School. 
Hypothesis 1.2 There is no significant difference after six weeks, 

between Open and Traditional Education groups with 

respect to Creative Thinking. 
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Hypothesis 1.3 There is no significant difference after six weeks > 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Collaborative Behavior* 

Hypothesis 1*4 There la no significant difference after six weeks » — 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Preferred Activities that involve Change 
or Sameness. 

Hypothesis 1.5 There is no significant difference after six weeks^ 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Preferred Activities that involve Autonomy 
or Dependence. 

.... ! 

Hypothesis 1.6 There is no significant difference after six weeks » 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Preferred Activities that involve 
Intellectual output. 

Hypothesis 2«1 There is no significant difference after six weeks, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Attitudes to High School. 

Hypothesis 2.2 There is no significant difference after six weeks, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Creative Thinking. 

Hypothesis 2«3 There Is no significant difference after six weeks, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Collaborative Behavior. 

Hypothesis 2 .A There is no significant difference after six weeks, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 



Hypothesis 2.5 



Hypothesis 2*6 



Hypothesis 3*1 



Hypothesis 3.2 



Hypothesis 3.3 



Hypothesis 3.4 



Hypothesis 3.5 
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Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that Involve Change or Sameness. 

There le no significant difference after six veeks^ 

between groups of students (torn Metropolitan and 

Rural schools vlth reapec . to Preferred Activities 

that Involve Autonomy or Dependence* 

There is no significant difference after six weeks » 

between groups of students from Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that Involve Intellectual output. 

There is no significant difference after six weeks , 

between groups of students from Large and Small 

schools with respect to Attitudes to High School* 

There is no significant difference after six weeks , 

between groups of students from Large and Small 

schools with respect to Creative Thinking. 

There is no significant difference after six weeks » 

between groups of students from Large and Small 

schools with respect to Collaborative Behavior. 

There is no significant difference after six weeks » 

between groups of students from Large and Small 

schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 

ln'*olve Change or Sameness. 

There is no significant difference after six weeksi 
between groups of students from Large and Small 
schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
Involve Autonomy or Dependence. 
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Hypothesis 3.6 There Is no significant difference after six veekSi 
between groups of students from Large and Small 
schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
involve Intellectual output* 

3. Hypotheses Relating to the Second Testing Program 

Hypothesis 4,1 There Is no significant difference after ten months ^ 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Attitudes to High School • 

Hypothesis 4.2 There la no significant difference after ten months, 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Creative Thinking. 

Hypothesis 4*3 There Is no significant difference after ten monthsj 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Collaborative Behavior. 

Hypothesis 4*4 There Is no significant difference after ten monthsi 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with 
respect to Preferred Activities that Involve Change 
or Sameness, 

Hypothesis 4.5 There is no significant difference after ten months, 
between Open and Traditional Education groups with ^ 
respect to Preferred Activities that Involve Autonomy 
or Dependence, 

Hypothesis 4*6 There Is no significant difference after ten months, 
between Open and Traditional Educatloit groups with 
respect to Preferred Activities th^t involve 
Intellectual output. 



Hypothesis 5.1 



Hypothesis 5»2 



Hypothesis 5.3 



Hypothesis 5.4 



Hypothesis 5,5 



Hypothesis 5.6 



Hypothesis C » 1 
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There is no significant difference after ten moTiths, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Attitudes to High School. 
There is no significant difference after ten months, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Creative Thinking. 
There is no significant difference after ten months, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Collaborative Behavior. 
There is no significant difference aftf^r t;6ti months, 
between groups of students from Metropolitan and 
Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 
that involve Change or Sameness. 

There is no significant difference after ten months, 

between groups of students from Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that involve Autonomy or Dependence* 

There is no significant difference after ten months, 

between groups of students from Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that involve Intellectual output. 

There is no significant difference after ten months, 

between groups of students from Large and Small 

schools with respect to Attitudes to High School. 
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Hypothesis 6,2 There Is no significant difference after ten monthsy 
between groups of students from Large and Small high 
dchools with respect to Creative Thinking. 

Hypothesis 6.3 There is no significant difference after ten months » 

between groups of students from Large and Small schools 
with respect to Collaborative Behavior* 

Hypothesis 6,4 There is no significant difference after ten months^ 

between groups of students from Large and Small schools 
with respect to Preferred Activities that involve 
Change or Sameness. 

Hypothesis 6.5 There is no significant difference after ten months, 

between groups of students from Large and Small schools 
with respect to Preferred Activities that involve 
Autonomy or Dependence. 

Hypothesis 6.6 There is no significant difference after ten months^ 
between groups of students from Large and Small 
> schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
Involve Intellectual output. 

4. Hypotheses Relating to Changes Between Six Weeks and Ten Months 

Hypothesis 7.1 There is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between Open and Traditional Education 
groups with respect to Attitudes to High School. 

Hypothesis 7.2 There is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between Open and Traditional Education 
groups with respect to Creative Thinking. 



Hypothesis 7«3 



Hypothesis 7«4 



Hypothesis 7.5 



Hypothesis 7«6 



Hypothesis 8.1 



Hypothesis 8.2 



Hypothesis 8.3 
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There Is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between Open and Traditional Education 
groups with respect to Collaborative Behavior* 
There l^s no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between Open and Traditional Education 
groups with respect to Preferred Activities that 
IhVolve Change or Sameness. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between Open and Traditional Education 
groups with respect to Preferred Activities that 
involve Autonomy or Dependence. 
There Is no significant change from six weeks to 

ten months between Open and Traditional Education 

■ i" 

groups with respect to Preferred Activities that 
Involve Intellectual output. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between groups of students In Metropolitan 
and Rural schools with respect to Attltudcss to High 
School. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to 
ten months between groups of students In Metropolitan 
and Rural schools with respect to Creative Thinking. 
There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 
months between groups of students In >Ictr:ipolltan and 
Rural schools with respect to Collaborative Behavior « 
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Hypothesis 8.4 



H3rpdth68l8 8.5 



Hypothesis 8.6 



Hypothesis 9«1 



Hypothesis 9«2 



Hypothesis 9.3 



Hypothesis 9*4 



There Is no slgnlflcdAt change from six weeks to ten 

months between groups of students In Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that Involve Ctiange or Sameness, 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

months between groups of students In Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that Involve Autonov^ or Dependence. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

months between groups of students in Metropolitan and 

Rural schools with respect to Preferred Activities 

that involve Intellectual output* 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

toonths between groups of students in Large and Small 

schools with respect to Attitudes to High School. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

months between groups of students In Large and Small 

schools with respect to Creative Thinking* 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

months between groups of students In Large and Small 

schools with respect to C!ollaborative Behavior. 

There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 

v.. 

months between groups of students In Large and Small 
schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
Involve Change or Sameness. 
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Hypothedls 9.5 There is no significant change from six weeks to ten 
months between groups of students in Large and Small 
schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
Involve Autonomy or Dependence • 

Hypothesis 9.6 There Is no significant change from six weeks to ten 
months between groups of students In Large and Small 
schools with respect to Preferred Activities that 
involve Intellectual output « 
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CHAPTER 8 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



Introduction 

This chapter has two purposes. The fltdt Is to tabulate the data 
obtained on the four criterion measures of Student Attitudes to High 
School^ Creative Thinkings Collaborative Behavior and Preferred 
Activities (three sections) • These results are summarised across each 
of the main sets of variables, Open and Traditional Education Environ*- 
ment groups, Metropolitan and Rural location of groups and Large and 
Small size of schools In which groups occutred. Tables 8.1 to 8»12 
Inclusive show the means, standard deviations and standard errors for 
the groups combined into the above sets of variables. Tables 8.13 tQi:< 



8,30 Inclusive show the relevant correlations, unadjusted and adjusted 
criterion means and P--values for the analysis of cover lance calcula-* 
tlons (ANOOVA F-values) • 



chapter so that dlfferencfis betweeh, and changes over time In the various 
groups can be Identified. Figures 8.1 to 8*18 inclusive summarise the 
results of the hypothesis-testing procedure* Each figure Is comprised 
of a graphical portrayal of the results, the t-value and decision relat- 
ing to the comparison after six weeks, the t-value and decision relating 



to the comparison after ten months, and the ANCOVA F-value and decision 
concerning the relative changes occurring between six weeks and ten 
months elapsed time* 

The main problem arising from the graphical portrayal of results 1$ 
that the scaling strategy determines whether points and gradients 




The second purpose Is to test the hypotheses detailed In the previous 
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plotted actually look aigniflcantly different from other points and 
gradients! This problem has been largely overcome by the use of 
standard error bars around each plotted point; hence^ points can be 
plotted to make maximum use of the area of the graph but significant 
difference or otherwise should be Judged visually by the extent to 
which standard error bars overlap. Straight lines have been drawn 
between points for the reasons: 

(a) that the analyses of covariance assximed a linear regression 
equation; and 

(b) that statistical convention forbids other than a linear 
relationship when only two points have been plotted. 

Extrapolations of the kind that might suggest other than linear functions 
are reserved for the discussion sections that follow each figure. 
1, The Problem of Alpha vs. Beta 

The selection of appropriate alpha and beta levels depends upon the 
relative risks involved in committing Type I and Type II errors. Or, 
as Winer expresses the problem^ the decision rules depend in part 
upon what the (researcher) considers critical bounds on arriving at the 
wrong decision" (Winer, 1962:9). In the present study a Type I error 
amounts to rejecting a null hypothesis when that null hypothesis is in 
fact true (i«e., there was really no significant difference or change). 
On this basis a Type II error would be committed when a null hypothesis 
is not rejected but is in fact false, ks Winer (1962:10) observes, the 
magnitude of a Type II error is partly dependent upon the level of 
significance and partly upon the truth of possible alternative hypo-* 
theses. 
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It has becone conventional In moat *true experiments* for concen^ 
tratlon to be given to setting alpha levels because a Type I error has 
been considered to harbor greater risks than a Type II error not the 
least reason being that such experiments arei relatively speaklngi 
easily repllcable. In *mdn on the hoof* or ^natural* research of an 
exploratory kind however » the researcher may be prepared to accept a 
slightly higher risk of erroneously declaring differences and changes on 
the grounds that part of the Initial researcji rationale was to create 
pathways for more specific studies Into probable areas of difference and 
change. This preparedness to concentrate In the present study as much 
on the setting of beta levels as on alpha levels can be warranted fur- 
ther by the context In which the research was done« Given the current 
state of development In Victoria of alternative environments, to the 
Traditional school, the alms of generating further research and elabor- 
ating new and different perceptions on an educational problem appear to 
be at least as serious as the aim of declaring differences or changes 
with very low risk of error (see Appendix 1) « As Winer points out; 

"The frequent use of the « 05 and «01 levels of significance 
iB a matter of convention having little scientific or 
logical baslsi When the power of tests Is likely to be 
low under these levels of significance and when type 1 and 
typje^ 2 errors are of approximately equal importance, the 
•30 and « 20 levels of significance may be more appropriate 
than the ,05 and ,01 jLevels." (Winer, 1962:13) 

- . .. ..... . - ....... ..... .. ..... .. .... ...... 

The foregoing discussion has focused on alpha and beta levels in 
terms of relative risk» There is a second consideration however that 
should also be taken into account* This concerns the adequacy of the 
' measuring instruments on which the statistical tests are founded. While 

Q it is believed that all reasonable care has been taken in the develop- 

eric" 
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nent and use of the instruments and vhllei overall, these instrunents 
may contribute to a reasonably accurate picture their precision as 
Individual Indexes of the concepts they purport to measure shoul4 not 
^e over-rated. That Is, the position should be avoided In^ which the 
Type I error of the statistical test Is less than the error Inherent 
In the measuring procedures, a position that would create a false 
Impression of accuracy and precision* < 

On both grounds, relative risks of Type I and Type It errors and 
Instrument limitations, the «10 level of significance la used In the 
decision rules In the present study. It should be remembered^ thal^each > 
t-test Is two-tailed test, so the percentile point In either d|,rectlon 
Is .05. 




TABLE 8.1 

OPEN GROUPS (INCLUDED) 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT FIRST TESTING (K - 5) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


52.14 


5.02 


2.24 


Creative Thinking 


3.73 


0.63 


0.28 


Collaborative Behavior 


5.33 


0.83 


0.37 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change- Sameness 


27.60 


2.31 


1.03 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.30 


0.90 


0.40 


C. Intellectuallsed 


29.16 


1.31 


0.59 



TABLE 8.2 
OPEN GROUPS (INCLUDED) 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (N - 5) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S « E • 


Student Attitudes 


53.01 


5.94 


2.66 


Creative Thinking 


4.05 


1.14 


0.51 


Collaboratlye Behaylpr 


6.15 


0.80 


0.36 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


28.52 


1.95 


0.87 


B. Aut'onomy-Dependence 


31.84 


1.39 


.0.62 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.62 


1.59 


0.71 
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TABLE 8.3 

TRADITIONAL GROUPS (INCLUDED) 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT FIRST TESTING (N - 5) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. \ 


Student Attitudes 


57.09 


3.84 


1.72 


Creative Thinking 


4.71 


0.20 


0.09 


Collaborative Behavior 


3.75 


0.70 


0.31 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


28.56 


0.93 


0.42 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.89 


1.72 


0.77 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.56 


1.07 


0.48 



TABLE 8.4 

TRADITIONAL GROUPS (INCLUDED) 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (K - 5) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


60.41 


1.98 


0.89 


Creative Thinking 


4.53 


0.33 


0.15 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.00 


0.88 


0.39 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


29.72 


1.46 


0.66 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.73 


1.51 


0.68 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.28 


1.08 


0.48 



TABLE 8.5 

METROPOLITAN GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT FIRST .^STING (N - 10) 



Criterion 


Mean, 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


51.43 


4.32 


1.37 


Creative Thinking 


4.06 


0.67 


0.21 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.63 


1.20 


0.38 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


27.52 


1.70 


0.54 


B. Autonomy^ Dependence 


31.62 


1.27 


0.40 


C. Intellectuallaed 


28.94 


1.49 


0.47 



TABLE 8.6 

METROPOLITAN GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (N - 10) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


51.22 


6.22 


1.97 


Creative Thinking 


4.12 


0.91 


0.29 


Collaborative Behavior 


5.00 


1.48 


0.47 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


28.26 


2.10 


0.66 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.76 


1.32 


0.42 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.50 


1.17 


0.37 



TABLE 8.7 

RURAL GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 

ON Criterion measures at first testing (n - lo) 



Crlter^.on 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


58.77 


3.05 


0.96 


Creative Thinking 


4.50 


0.73 


0.23 


Collaborative Behavior 


A. 32 


0.73 


0.23 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameneas 


29.05 


0.86 


0.27 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.94 


1.52 


0.48 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.95 


1.53 


0.48 



TABLE 8.8 

RURAL GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVUTIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (N - 10) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D, 


S.E. 


St:(ident Attitudes 


54.73 


2.80 


0.91 


Creative Thinking 


4.30 


0.53 


0.17 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.78 


0.83 


0.26 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sam&ness 


29.85 


1.14 


0.36 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.83 


1.25 


0.40 


C. Intellectuallsed 

- ■ 1 III. 


27.84 


0.95 


0.30 



TABLE 8.9 

LARGE-SCHOOL GROUPS 
MEANS, STAHDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT FIRST TESTING (N - 12) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


56.32 


4.60 


1,33 


Creative Thinking 


4.09 


0.66 


0.19 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.23 


0.99 


0.29 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change'Sameness 


27.83 


1.62 


0.A7 


B. Autonootz-Dependence 


31.36 


1.31 


0.38 


C. Intellectuallsed 


28.77 


1.58 


0.46 



TABLE 8.10 

LARGE-SCHOOL GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (N - 12) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


57.81 


5.02 


1.45 


Creative Thinking 


4.06 


0.69 


0.20 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.67 


1.27 


0.37 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


29.22 


1.99 


0.57 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


31.55 


1.42 


0.41 


C. Intellcctu^tlsed 


28.13 


0.96 


0.28 



TABLE 8.11 

SMALL-SaiOOL GROUPS 
KEANS» STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT FIRST TESTING (N - 8) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


53.27 


539 


1.98 


Creative Thinking 


4.57 


0.75 


0.27 


Collaborative Behavior 


4.84 


0.92 


0.32 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change-Sameness 


28.97 


1.14 


0.40 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


32.01 


1.52 


0.54 


C. Intellectuallsed 


29.21 


1.36 


0.48 



TABLE 8.12 

SMALL-SCHOOL GROUPS 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES AT SECOND TESTING (N - 8) 



Criterion 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Student Attitudes 


55.89 


5.86 


2.07 


Creative "ntlnking 


4.44 


0.79 


0.28 


Collaborative Behavior 


5.23 


1.01 


0.36 


Preferred Activities 








A. Change- Sameness 


28.82 


1.64 


0.58 


B. Autonomy-Dependence 


32.16 


0.95 


0.34 


C. Intellectuallsed 


. , 28.22 


1.32 


0.47 
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TABLE 8.13 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
ATTIiTIDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 



Correlation (Total) 0.83 

Unadjusted Y Means 53.01(0) 60.A1(T) 

Adjusted Y Means 5A.91(0) 58.52(T) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 7 

F-value 2,21 



TABLE 8.14 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
CREATIVE THINKING 



Correlation (Total) 0.80 
Unadjusted Y Means 4.05(0) 4.53(T) 

Adjusted Y Means 4.85(0) 3.73(T) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 7 

F-value 8.26 



TABLE 8.15 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
COLLABORATIVE BEHA\flOR 



Correlation (Total) 
Unadjusted Y Heans 
Adjusted Y Means 
df for Adjusted Means 
P- value 



0.97 

6.15(0) 4.00(T) 
5.32(0) 4.83(T) 
1 and 7 
1.89 



TABLE 8.16 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE-SAMENESS) 



Correlation (Total) 
Unadjusted Y Means 
Adjusted Y Means 
df for Adjusted Means 
F-value 



0.75 

28.52(0) 29.72(T) 
28.87(0) 29.38(T) 
1 and 7 
0.31 



TABLE 8.17 

ANALYSIS OP COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEH AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUTONOMY -DEPENDENCE) 



Correlation (Total) 
Unadjusted Y Means 
Adjusted Y Means 
d£ for Adjusted Means 
F- value 



0.88 

31.84(0) 31.73(T) 
32.13(0) 31.45(T) 
1 and 7 
2.06 



TABLE 8.18 

ANALYSIS OP COVARIANCE 
FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (INTELLECTUALISED) 



Correlation (Total) 0,28 

Unadjusted Y Means 28.62(0) 28.28(T) 

Adjusted Y Means 28.53(0) 28.37(T) 
d£ for Adjusted Means 1 and 7 

F-vp?ue 0.03 
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TABLE 8. 19 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
ATTITUDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 



Correlation (Total) 
Unadjusted Y Means 
Adjusted Y Means 
df for Adjusted Means 
F-value 



0.84 

53.20(K) 60.88(R) 
55.84(M) 58.25(R) 
1 and 17 
1.60 



TABLE 8.20 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
CREATIVE THINKING 



Correlation (Total) 0.65 

Unadjusted Y Means 4.12(M) 4.30(R) 

Adjusted Y Means 4.27(M) A.15(R) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.16 
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TABLE 8.21 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR MBTROPOLtTAK AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
COLLABORATIVE BEHAVIOR 



Correlation (Total) 0.96 
Unadjusted Y Means 5.00(M) 4.79(R) 

Adjusted Y Means A.82(M) 4.79(R) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.45 



TABLE 8.22 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE-SAMENESS) 



Correlation (Total) 0.59 

Unadjusted Y Means 28.26'(M) 29.8S(R) 

Adjusted Y Means 28.72(M) 29.39(R)i^ 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.67 



TABLE 8.23 
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ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUT0N0H7-DEPSNDENCE) 



Correlation (Total) 0.83 

Unadjusted Y Means 3r.76(M) 31,83{R) 

Adjusted Y Means 31.89(M) 31.70(R) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.28 



TABLE 8.24 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES ( INTELLECTUALISED) 



Correlation (Total) 0.83 
Unadjusted Y Means 28.50(M) 27.84(R) 

Adjusted Y Means 31.89(M) 27.84(R) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 1.71 



TABLE 8.25 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
ATTITUDES TO HIGH SqiOOL 



Correlation (Total) 
Unadjusted Y Means 
Adjusted Y Means 
df for Adjusted Means 
F-value 



0.84 

57.8ia) 55.89(S) 
56.57(L) 57.74(S) 
I and 17 
0.31 



TABLE 8.26 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
CREATIVE THINKING 



Correlation (Total) 0.65 
Unadjusted Y Means 4.06(L) 4.44(S) 

Adjusted Y Means 4.13(L) 4.32(S) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.06 



TABLE 8.27 



ANALYSIS OP COVARIANCE 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
COLLABORATIVE BEHAVIOR 



Correlation (Total) 0, 18 

Unadjusted Y Means A.67(L) 5.23(S) 

Adjusted Y Means 4.68(L) 5.22(S) 

df for Adjusted Meatis l and 17 

P-value 0.67 



TABLE 8.28 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE-SAMENESS) 



Correlation (Total) 0.58 
Unadjusted Y Means 29.22(L) 28.82(S) 

Adjusted Y Means 29.68(L) 28.13(S) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

P-value 3.59 
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TABLE 8.29 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOK LARGE AND SmL SCHOOL GROWS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUTONOMY-DEPENDENCE) 



Correlation (Total) 0.83 

Unadjusted Y Means 31.55(L) 32.16(S) 

Adjusted t Means 31.62(L) 32.06(S) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

F-value 0.91 



TABLE 8.30 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS MEASURED ON 
PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (INTELLECTUALISED) 



Correlation (Total) 0.13 

Unadjusted Y Means 28.13(L) 28.22(S) 

Adjusted Y Means 28.17(L) 28.17(8) 

df for Adjusted Means 1 and 17 

P-value 0.01 
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FIGURE 8.1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES ATTITUDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 

65r 



MEAN 
SCORES 




1.5 



10 



MONTHS 

Comparison after six weeks 

t-value - 1.75} P > .10; df - 8 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value - 2.64; P < .10; df - 8 

Decision: Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 2.21; P > .10; df - 1 and 7 

Decisions Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not significant 
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2» Discussion of Hypotheses l#lt 4^1 and 7,1 

Figure 8,1 summarises the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 1.1» 4. 1 and 7.1, concerning the differences between, and 
relative changes over time in Open and Traditional groups measured on 
attitudes to high schools 

It will be remetkfcered that in the test. Student Attitudes to High 
School »loKer scores represent more positive attitudes and higher scores 
represent more negative attitudes. When the actual mean scores (frotn 
Tables 8.1, 8.2, 8.3 and 8«4) of the Open and Traditional groups are 
inspected the Open groups (already more positive than the Traditional 
groups) ate seen to have moved slightly in the negative direction 
between the first and second testings* The Traditional groups had 
become increasingly negative by the time of second testing* 

When compared six weeks after commencement of the school year the 
groups were not significantly different from each other although, 
comparatively, students from the Open groups tended to hold somewhat 
more positive attitudes* Of course, this interpretation can only be 
based on extrapolation to the longer term picture because, technicallyi 
the literal interpretation of the relevant t-value is not a tendency 
but rather a chance difference* 

After ten months the difference was significant, students from the 
Open groups being less negative in attitude than their Traditional 
counterparts* However, when the change from six weeks to ten months 
is analysed it is found not to have been a significant change relative 
to the state of affairs that already existed when the first testing 
program took place* 
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While not conclusive^ this result suggests that relative differences 
in attitude to school between the Open and Traditional groups had develops 
ed steadily from the commencement of the school year at which time » it is 
assumedi their attitudes to school were roughly the same » any differences 
then being dus to chance factors. Hence the non-significant t-value can 
be placed in the context of the non*-signif icant ANCOVA F-value, suggest* 
ing that the rate of deterioration in attitude among the Traditional 
groups^ while not significant in itself eventually led to a difference 
from Open groups that was significant* 

In shorty the attitudes to high school of students in Open groups 
remain relatively stable during first year while the attitudes of 
students In Traditional groups deteriorate to the point of being 
significantly different^ but at a rate whicti is not significant* 



FIGURE 8.2 

SUMMARY OP RESULTS FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: CREATIVE THINKING 
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Decision: 



Comparison after six weeks 
t-value - 3.34; P < .10; df - 8 
Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is significant 
Comparison after ten months 
t-value - 0.90; P > .10; df « 8 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 8.25; P < .10; df - 1 and 7 

Reject null hypothesis 
Relative change is significant 
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3. Discussion of Hypotheses 1>2> 4,2 and 7,2 

Figure d« 2 summarises the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses^ .21 4,2 and 7. 2| concerning the differences between, and 
relative changes over time In Open and Traditional groups measured on 
creative thinking. 

Higher scores on the creativity measure Indicate what supportera of 
Open Education would consider to be better performance; hence , Inspec-* 
tion of the respective mean scores (from Tables 8.1, 8«2, 8,3 and 8>4) 
obtained by Open and Traditional groups Indicates that the Traditional 
groups performed better In both testing sessions. On the surface/ this 
finding might appear to settle a dispute between teachers in Open and 
Traditional environments, although in a direction that might even 
surprise many teachers who support Traditional Education - the former 
group of teacher^ asserting that Open Education environments were more 
conducive of stti^ent creativity, the latter doubting that any differ- 
ence should be anticipated. 

An examination of Figure 8»2 however, suggests the operation of a 
somewhat more complex process than is apparent at the outset. Six 
weeks after the commencement of the school year there was already a 
significant difference in level of creativity between the Open and 
Traditional groups, a difference residing in favour of the Traditional 
groups. After ten months the difference is only a chance difference, 
the Open groups having improved somewhat and the Traditional groups 
having deteriorated slightly. When the ANCOVA F-value was accounted 
for, the relative change between Open and Traditional groups was 
significant i but this change was in the direction of less rather than 
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greater difference « 

Assuming again that the only differences which might have existed 
at the start of the school year were attributable to chance » the Open 
groups underwent rapid deterioration In their performance of a creativity 
task such that by the time six weeks had elapsed they were significantly 
worse than their Traditional counterparts. 

Yet» by the time ten months had elapsed they had undergone a 
significant rate of Improvement relative to the Traditional groupsi 
sufficient to reduce any difference between the groups to a chance 
difference. 

Now » although the analysis of covarlance strategy used In the 
present s*tudy was based on a linear regression equation, and any con^ 
elusive Interpretation should be restricted by an assutt^tlon of linearity 
of regression between X(flrst testing) and Y(second testing) » It Is 
tempting to postulate a curvilinear arrangement. The basis of a curvi- 
linear arrangement becomes clearer when the case study data In 
Chapters 9 and 10 are taken Into account, suggestive of the following: 
In the process of learning about, adjusting to and performing In Open 
Education environments, many students experience considerable social 
and psychological disorganisation or disorientation which may require as 
much as a year or more to overcome. This disorganisation occurs regard-* 
less of school location and regardless of the fact that those same 
students may display significantly more positive attitudes to school than 
students In Traditional groups (see Discussion of Hypotheses 1.1, 4.1 and 
7.1). The resulting ^performance path* appears to trace a U-shaped 
curve. This matter Is considered further In Chapter 11. 
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FIGURE 8.3 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: COLLABORATIVE BEHAVIOR 
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MONTHS 

Comparison after six weeks 

t-value « 4.63; P < .10; d£ « 8 

Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks is significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value « 5.70; P < .10; df - 8 

Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months is significant 

Change from six weeks to ten caonths 

ANCOVA F - value « 1.89; P > .10; df « 1 and 7 

Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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4. Discussion of Hypotheses 1«3> 4>3 and 7>3 

Figure 8.3 sunsnar Is es the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 1«3» 4«3 and 7«3» concerning the differences betveen» and 
relative changes In Open and Traditional groups measured on collabora*' 
tlve behavior. 

Higher scores on the collaborative behavior measure indicate a 
greater frequency » variety and quality of Interactions relevant to 
work^assoclated tasks. Inspection of the mean scores (from Tables 8«1, 
8v2> 8.3 and 8 •4) obtained by Open and Traditional groups reveals that 
the Open groups utilised greater frequency » variety and quality of 
collaborative behavior on both occasions when tested. As the differ-* 

ences in favor of Open groups were significant each time, it appears 

■ 'a ■ ■ ■ ■ 

that the organisers of these groups had been relatively successful in 

developing work environments in which collaboration between students was 
a reality. By implication, less actual classroom teaching of an 
expository kind must have occurred* although precise findings on this 
matter were not sought. 

Of course, the methodology used in the present study does not lend 
Itself to any separate analysis of the relationship between high and low 
levels of collaboration and high and low levels of intellectual output 
or quantity of work. For, while this issue is clearly worthy of further 
research, the present study has simply tried to establish the veracity 
or otherwise of Open educators* claims that collaborative work environ- 
ments had been created.^ Subsequent research might well be addressed to 



^That such environments were a *good' thing was assumed a priori by 
these individuals* 
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the problem of utilising level of social Interaction as an Independent 
variable In a regression analysis of anticipated consequences. 

With regard to relative change over tloe no significant change 
between six weeks and ten months arose^ suggesting that the essential 
features of collaborative work environments had been established in the 
first six weeks of operation. In view of the previous comment, this 
assertion must not be interpreted to mean that any opMmal level of 
educational advantage was also reached within those six weeks; indeed 
it may be that the anticipated consequences yould develop gradually over 
a long period even though the basic environment had been established 
quite readily. 

Of incidental note is that when the means obtained by Open and 
Traditional groups are adjusted for the results of the first testing 
program/ the Trdditional groups are seen to have gained relatively more 
than the Open groups with regard to level of collaborative behavior 
(see Table 8.15). 
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FIGURE 8.4 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURES PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE -SAMENESS) 
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Comparison after six weeks 
t-value - 0.86; P > .10; df « 8 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 
Contparlson after ten months 
t-value - 1.10; P > .10; df - 8 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 0.31; P > .10; df - 1 and 7 

Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not significant 
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5, Dlecu88lon of Hypotheses 1.4, 4,4 and 7.4 

Figure 8.4 suunarldes the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 1«4| 4,4 and 7.4 concerning the differences betweeny and 
relative changes over tine In Open and Traditional groups measured on 
preferred activities Involving change or sameness. 

Lover scores on this measure Indicate greater preference for 
activities Involving change. From the results presented in Tables 8. l\ 
8.2, 8.3 and 8,4 it Is evident that only superficial differences existed 
between Open and Traditional groups^ the former showing a slightly greater 
preference for activities involving change. When compared after six 
weeks of operation no significant difference existed between the two 
groups. Similar ly» after ten months the only differences that could be 
observed were attributable to chance (Figure 8.4). 

When the change from six weeks to ten months is examined the 
relative change is not significant at all. Comparison of the unadjusted 
means at second testing and those same means adjusted for the results of 
the first testing indicates slightly greater movement towards preference 
for change on the part of the Open groups (Table 8.16). The ANCOVA 
F-value (Figure 8.4), however, is al6o not significant, any relative 
change being attributable only to chance. 

In short, if there is any likelihood of difference between the Open 
and Traditional groups at a particular time, or any relatively different 
rate of change over time it is clearly a much longer-term phenomenon 
than can be observed in the first year of secondary schooling. 



FIGURE 8.5 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUTONOMY - DEPENDENCE) 
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Comparison after six weeks 
t-value - 0.69; P > .10; df - 8 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value - 0.12; P > .10; df - 8 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 2.06; P > .10; df - 1 and 7 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not significant 
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6, Discussion of Hypotheses 1>5, 4*5 and 7>S 

Figure 8.5 supmmarlses the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 1.5» 4.5 and 7« 5 concerning the differences between^ and 
relative changes over tlm^ In Open and Traditional groups measured on 
preferred activities Involving change or sameness* 

Vttvet scores on this measure Indicate greater preference for 
activities wlqyolvlng autonomy, the results presented in Tables 8.1, 
8.2, 8.3 and 8.4 reveal only marginal differences between the Open and 
Traditional groups In preference for activities involving change. No 
significant difference existed between the groups either six weeks or 
ten months after comttencement of the school year (Figure 8.5). 

Similarly, the relative change over time between six weeks and 
ten months is not significant, the very slight change being attributable 
only to chance. Again, if there is any likelihood of differences 
between groups or differential rates of development in preference for 
activities involving autonomy or dependence, it does not become evident 

.. ■ 

within the first year of secondary schooling. 
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FIGURE 8.6 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF OPEN AND TRADITIONAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (INTELLECTUALISEU) 
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Comparison after six weeks 

t-value - 0.79; P > .10; df - 8 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value - 0,39; P > .10; df - 8 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference After ten roont^R Is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA P - value - 0.03; P > .10; df - 1 and 7 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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7. Discussion of Hypotheaee 1,6» A«6 and 7>6 

The results obtained from testing Hypotheses 1.6, 4,6 and 7.6 con-- 
cernlng the differences between, and relative changes over tlttt^ In 
Open and Traditional groups measured on preference for Intellectuallsed 
activities, are summarised In Figure 8.6. 

Lower scores on this measure Indicate greater preference for 
Intellectuallsed activities. As with preferred activities Involving 
change or sameness and autonomy or dependence, only the most superficial 
differences existed between Open and Traditional groups with respect to 
preference for Intellectuallsed activities » No significant difference 
between the groups was evident after six weeks of operation nor after 
ten months had elapsed. 

The low ANCOVA F-value (Table 8» 18) Indicates that the relative 
change between six weeks and ten months was also not significant. Com- 
parison of the means at second testing, when adjusted for the results of 
the first testing, shows that virtually no difference between Open and 
Traditional groups can be discerned. 
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FIGURE 8.7 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE I ATTITUDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 
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Comparison after alx weeks 

t-value - 4.40} P < .10; df - 18 

Decision; Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is significant 

Coaparlson after ten months 

t-value - 1.62; P > .10; df - 18 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is not significant 

Change from alx weeka to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 1.60; P > .10; df - 1 and 17 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not significant 
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8* Discussion of Hypotheses 2.U 5>1 and 8«1 

Figure 8.7 sumt&arlses the -results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 2. 1» 5.1 and 8«1 concerning the differences between, and 
relative changes over time In Metropolitan and Rural groups t&easured 
on attitudes to high schools* 

Six weeks after commencement of the school year a significant 
difference was observed between the attitudes of the Metropolitan and 
Rural groups, the former displaying more positive attitudes (see 
Tables 8»5, 8.6, 8«7 and 8.8) • When the actual means obtained after 
ten months are Inspected the Metropolitan groups are still seen to 
display more positive attitudes although as Figure 8.7 shows, the differ 
ence at that stage was not significant and must be attributed to chance 
In the final analysis. 

the relative change over time between six weeks and ten months was 
not significant even though an Inspection of the actual means suggests 
that while the attitudes of Metropolitan groups remained stabli^;, those 
of the Rural groups Improved somewhat « 

Hence, although the significant difference between the groups had 
disappeared by second testing, the relative change over time which 
resulted In that disappearance was not significant. When these two 
elements are placed together, a cautious extrapolation can be made; 
namely, that some groups of students In country areas at the start of 
their secondary schooling, manifest somewhat negative attitudes In 
students, that are overcome as the first year of secondary schooling 
progresses « Although the present study does not Incorporate any 
detailed Information, such factors as separation from a small, local 
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primary school environment In order to travel (In some cased) quite 
long distances to a large secondary school environment may worry many 
studehisV A second matter tefeffed to during the study » by on^l gtoiit) 
of students related to a desire to ''work on the fartif' In preference to 
''being cooped up In a school" • 
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FIGURE 8.8 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: CREATIVE THINKING 
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Comparison after six weeks 
t-value - 1.29; P > .10; df - 18 
Accept null hjrpothesls 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 
Coi:q>arl8on after ten months 
t-value - 0.53; P > .10; df - 18 

• ■ 

^Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is not significant 

Change from six veeks to ten months 

ANCOVA P - value - 0.16; P > .10; df - 1 and 7 

Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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9. Discussion of Hypotheses 2«2, 5.2 and 8,2 

The results obtained from testing Hypotheses 2.2, 5.2 and 8«2 
edtic^mlng the differences between, and relative changes over time In 
Metropolitan and Rural groups measured on creative thinking are 
sutnmarlsed in Figure d,8. 

Although the actual means (Tables 8.5, 8.6 » 8.7 and 8, 8) show the 
Rural groups to have scored slightly higher than Itetropolltan groups 
six weeks after commencement of the school y^ar and again after ten 
months, both t-values In Figure 8,8 Indicate that the differences were 
not significant on either occasion and could be attributed only to 
chance. 

The relative change over time between six weeks and ten months was, 
as the ANCOVA F-value shows, also non-slgnlf leant. Again, the marginal 
differences revealed by Inspection of the means obtained at second 
testing, when adjusted for the results of the first testing (Table 8.20) 
were quite Incidental. 
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FIGURE 8.9 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: COLLABORATIVE BEHAVIOR 
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t-value - 0.71; P > .10; df - 18 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 
Comparison after ten months 
t-value - 0.41; P > .10; df - 18 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA P - value - 0.45; P > .10; df - 1 and 17 

Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not sl^lf leant 
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10. Discussion of Hypotheses 2.3, 5t3 and 8,3 

Figure 8.9 summarises the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 2 • 3/ 5 • 3 and 8.3 » concerning the differences between/ and 
relative changes over time In Metropolitan and Rural groups nieasured 
on collaborative behav^fdr. 

Inspection of the actual means obtained Indicates that only marginal 
differences existed between the Metropolitan and Rural groups on both 
testing occasions. As shown In Figure 8.9 these differences were not 
significant on either occasion^ It Is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the relative change over time between the groups Is also non^ 
significant. 

Frcquencyi variety and quality of social interaction did not vary 
according to the Metropolitan or Rural locations of the schools in which 
the various groups occurred. 
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FIGURE 8,10 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE; PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE - SAMENESS) 
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t-value * 2,59; P < ,10; df - 18 

Decision: Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is significant 

Comparison after ten months ^ 

t-value 2.10; P < ,10; df - 18 

Decision: Reject null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months Is significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value « 0.67; P > .lOj df « 1 and 17 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change Is not significant 
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11. Discussion of Hypotheses 2 > 4 > 5>4 and 8.4 

Hypotheses 2.4^ 5.4 and 8.4 were concerned with the differences 
between, and relative changes over time In Metropolitan and Kural groups 
measured on preferred activities involving change or sameness. 
Figure 8.10 stimmarises the results from testing these hypotheses. 

Six weeks after the conmencement of the school year the respective 
groups were significantly different from each other in preference for 
activities involving «::hange or sameness (Figure 8.10), and as Indicated 
by inspection of the actual means in Tables 8.5 and 8.7, the greater 
preference for activities involving change occurred in the Metropolitan 
groups. 

At the time of second testing, ten months after the school year 
commenced, a significant difference also existed, still in the same 
direction as before (Tables 8.6 and 8.8). However, the relative change 
over time between the groups was not significant from six weeks to ten 
months, the ANCOVA F-*value indicating that such change as did occur was 
attributable to chance (Figure 8.10). 

The relatively stable nature of the difference between the groups 
may be worthy of further investigation. No explanation can be attempted 
in the present context, but it should be noted that similar, although 
more significant trends emerged with regard to Metropolitan and Rural 
groups measured on attitudes to high school. Thus an association might 
be postulated between more positive attitudes to school and preference 
for activities involving change. 
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FIGURE 8.11 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUTONOMY - DEPENDENCE) 
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Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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12. Dl8CU88lon of Hypotheses 2.5, 5,5 and 8.5 

The results obtained from testing Hypotheses 2,5, 5,5 and 8,5 are 
suamaridsd In Figure 8. 11. These hypotheses concern the differences 
between, and relative changes over time In Metropolitan and Rural 
groups measured on preferred activities that Involve autonomy or 
dependence. 

From an Inspection of the actual means (Tables 8.5, 8.6, 8.7 and 
8.8) and from the respective t-values In Figure 8.11 It Is clear that, 
effectively, there were no differences between Metropolitan and Rural 
groups either six weeks or ten months after the commencement of the 
school year* 

In terms of relative change over time between six weeks and ten 
months no significant change occurred. Both the low ANCOVA P-value and 
the almost identical means at second testing, adjusted for the results 
of the first testing, lead to the conclusion that preference for 
activities involving autonomy or dependence did not vary according to 
the Metropolitan or Rural location of groups. 
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FIGURE 8.12 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR METROPOLITAN AND RURAL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (INTELLECTUALISED) 
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13» Dl8CU88lon of Hypotheses 2«6t 5,6 and 8«6 

Figure 8*12 stimmarlses the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 2.6, 5.6 and 8»6 concerning the differences between, and 
relative changes over time In Metropolitan and Rural groups measured 
on preference for Intellectuallsed activity. 

On both testing occasions, six weeks and ten months after comiaence- 
ment of the school year, the Metropolitan and Rural groups were found to 
be not significantly different from each other. Nor were the relative 
changes over time between six weeks and ten months found to be significant 
As with preference for activitleo involving personal autonomy or depend^- 
ence, the fact of Metropolitan or Rural location of the various groups 
was of no consequence, at least during the first year of secondary 
schooling. In determining preference for Intellectuallsed activities. 
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FIGURE 8.13 



SUMMARY OP RESULTS FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: ATTITUDES TO HIGH SCHOOL 
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Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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Dtacusslon of Hypotheeee 3.1i 6tl and 9 A 

Hypotheses 3.1, 6»1 and 9»1 were concerned with the differences 
between I and relative changes over tliue In Large^school and Staall-school 
groups measured In attitudes to high school. Flguv^". 8.13 summarises the 
results from testing these hypotheses* 

Six weeks from commenceaent of the school year the difference 
between the attitudes held by students from ILarge-achool groups and 
those held by students from Small-school groups was not significant 
(Figure 8.13). The difference that did exist, while it must be 
attributed to chance, rested In favor of the students from Small-school 
groups manifesting the more positive attitudes (Tables 8.9 and 8.11). 

By the time ten months had elapsed even less difference between 
the groups was observed. As could be expected on the basis of these 
results, the relative change over time from six weeks to ten months was 
also not significant. 
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FIGURE 8.U 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: CREATIVE THINKING 
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Decision: Accept null hypdthesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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IS. pl8cu88lon of Hypotheses 3.2^ 6>2 and 9.2 

Figure 8.14 summatlses the results obtained by testing 
Hypotheses 3,2, 6.2 and 9.2 concerning the differences between, and 
relative changes over time In Large-school and Staall-school groups 
measured on creative thinking. 

After six weeks of operation the Small-school groups were marginally 
but not significantly xnore successful on the creativity task (Tables 8.9 
and 8.11), After ten months the same tendency was repeated but again 
the difference between the groups was not significant (Tables 8.10 and 
8.12). Despite the lack of significant difference on either occasion 
however (resulting, technically, In acceptance of the null hypotheses), 
the quite negligible ANCOVA F-value which arose from testing the 
significance of relative change over time between the two groups, when 
taken Into account as well, might suggest that a slight but stable 
difference really did exist In respect of creative thinking. 

On these grounds, therefore, the null hypotheses expressing no 
difference between, and no relative change over time In the groups, 
while accepted statistically appear worthy of deferment for further 
Investigation. However, It does not seem possible, on the data obtained 
In the present study, to elaborate alternative hypotheses as to the 
reasons for any slight, stable difference that such further Investiga- 
tion might locate. 
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FIGURE 8. IS 
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Comparison after six weeks 

t-value - 1.40; P > .10; df - 18 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value - 1.05; P > .10; df - 18 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 0.67; P > .10; df - 1 and 17 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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16. Discuflslon of Hypotheses 3.3t 6*3 and 9>3 

Figure 8.15 summarises the results from testing Hypotheses 3.3» 
6.3 and 9.3 concerning differences between, and relative changes over 
time In Large^-school and Small--school groups measured on collaborative 
behavior. 

When assessed six weeks after coosaencement of the school year the 
groups were not significantly dlffetent from each other (Figure 8.15), 
such difference as did exist suggesting a marginally higher level of 
social Interaction In respect of work tasks among the groups housed In 
Large schools (Tables 8.9 and 8.11). However, as was the case at the 
time of second testing, ten months Into the school year, the marginal 
difference would seem to Justify acceptance of the null hypothesis 
that no difference existed other than by chance. 

When the relative change over time between six weeks and ten 
months was examined by correcting for the results of the first testing 
program It also was found to be not significant. 
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FIGURE 8.16 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (CHANGE - SAMENESS) 
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Comparison after alx weeks 
t-value - 1.72; P > .10; df - 18 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks Is not significant 
Coiiq)arlBon after ten months 
t-value - 0.47; P > .10; df - 18 
Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA P - value - 3.59; P < .10; df - 1 and 17 

Reject null hypothesis 
Relative change is significant 
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17. Discussion of Hypotheses 3>4> 6,4 and 9.4 

The differences between, and roletlve changes over time In Large- 
school and Small-school groups measured on preferred activities 
Involving change or sameness were examined through testing Hypotheses 
3«4, 6.4 and 9.4. Figure 8.16 summarises these results. 

Six weeks after commencement of the school year no significant 
difference between the Large-school and Small-school groups was 
observed. However, It should be noted that this decision to accept the 
null hypothesis for technical statistical reasons Is extremely marginal, 
the observed t-value being 1.72 and the t-value associated with a 
probability level of .10 with 18 degrees of freedom being 1.73^ 

For two reasons the final decision In this case will be a 
deferred decision. The first reason Is that considerable emphasis has 
already been placed In this study on the setting of beta levels such 
that Type II errors could be avoided at least as effectively as could 
Type I errors. To declare a non-slgnlf leant result on the basis of 
reference to the second decimal point of a t-value when the measuring 
Instrument from which It derived was not so finely honed as to justify 
this level of discrimination seems a little foolish. The second reason 
relates to the other two analyses presented In Figure 8.16. For, while 
the difference between the two groups after ten months was significant ^ 
the relative change over time between six weeks and ten month's was 
significant when the results of the second testing were adjusted for the 
results of the first testing (see Table 8.28). 
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From the actual means (Tables 8.9 » 8.10, 8.11 and 8.12) and the 
adjusted means (Table 8 i 28) the picture that emerges Is very difficult 
to Interpret. Relatively speaking, If the linear model Is assumed, the 
groups from Large schools appear to have moved In the dlrec^on of 
greater preference for activities Involving change up to the time of 
the first testing program while the groups from Small schools appear 
to have moved In the direction of greater preference for activities 
Involving sameness. Subsequently, the groups from Large schools have 
moved In the direction of greater preference for activities Involving 
sameness while the groups from Small schools have remained fairly 
stable, shifting slightly In the direction of preference for activities 
Involving change. Furthermore, their paths Intersect, Indicating that 
they have Inverted or swapped positions relative to each other. Research 
subsequent to the present study Is required to clarify these Issued. 
Indeed, an ex post facto analysis of this data and a follow-up study 
might show relationships between such breakdowns as location and size 
of school. 
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FIGURE 8.17 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREFERRED ACTIVITIES (AUTONOMY - DEPENDENCE) 
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Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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18, Dlecusslon of Hypotheses 3,5, 6.5 and 9>5 

Hypotheses 3.5, 6.5 and 9.5 were concerned with the differences 
between, and relative changes over time In Large-school and Staall-^school 
groups measured on preference for activities involving autonomy or 
dependence* Figure 8.17 summarises the relevant results* 

Neither at the testing after six weeks of operation nor at the 
testing after ten i!K)nths of operation was a algnlf leant difference 
observed between the preferences for autonomous activities of groups 
from Large and Small schools. In each case the null hypothesis was 
accepted, the differences between the groups being quite marginal* 

With regard to relative changes between the groups from six weeks 
to ten months the ANCOVA F-value again revealed no significance* 
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FIGURE 8.18 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR^ LARGE AND SMALL SCHOOL GROUPS 
ON CRITERION MEASURE: PREf, ERRED ACTIVITIES (INTELLECTUALISED) 
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Comparison after six weeks 
t-value - 0.65; P > .10; df - 18 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after six weeks is not significant 

Comparison after ten months 

t-value - 0.18; P > .10; df - 18 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Difference after ten months is not significant 

Change from six weeks to ten months 

ANCOVA F - value - 0.01; P > .10; df - 1 and 17 

Decision: Accept null hypothesis 

Relative change is not significant 
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19. Discussion of Hypotheses 3,6» 6.6 and 9*6 

Figure 8.18 summarlaes the results obtained from testing 
Hypotheses 3 .61 6*6 and 9»6 concerning the differences betveen» and 
relative Ihanges over time in Large-school and Small-school groups 
meafure(| on preference for' Itltfllectua Used activities. 

^ Comparison of the groups sT|t weeks after commencement of the school 
year Indicated no significant difference* Compared ten months into the 
school year there was still no significant difference. 

In terms of relative change over time between six weeks and ten 
months, no significant change occurred. Both the low ANCOVA F-value 
and the identical means at second testing (when ^Justed for the results 
of the first testing) lead to the conclusion that preference for 
intellectuallsed activities did not vary acqording to the Large or 
Small schools in which the groups occurire^V 

20. Precis of Results 

20. 1 Open and^^raditional groups 

Open groups were significantly more positive in their attitudes 
to high school ten months after the commencement of the school year 
than were Traditional groups. However, this significant difference 
which had developed steadily from earlier in the year was due not so much 
to the Open groups becoming more positive as it was to the Traditional 
groups becoming progressively more negative while the Open groups 
Ir^mained stable. 

open groups were also significantly more Interactive and collabor** 
^ati\4 when engaged in work-associated tasks than were Traditional 
"^gtougf.^ Because this difference was evident on both testing occaslonsi 
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while the relative change over time between the testing sessions was 
not significant It can be postulated that the endeavors of teachers In 
Open groups to create environments In which students would become more 
reliant on each other and less dependent upon teachers, were effective 
quite early In the year. 

The Open groups were also significantly different from the 
Traditional groups after six weeks with respect to performance on a 
creative task. This difference however, unlike the previous Instances, 
was not in the direction generally predicted by advocates of Open 
Education, the Open groups performing significantly worse at the task 
than the Traditional groups* By the time of the second testing session 
the difference between the groups was no longer significant, the 
Traditional groups having deteriorated very slightly while the Open 
groups improved at a reldtively significant rate* 

The Open and Traditional groups were not significantly different 
from each other at either testing session, nor did they change over 
time in respect of preference for activities involving change or 
sameness, autonomy or dependence or for Intellectuallsed activities. 
20t2 Metropolitan-based and Rural-based groups 

Classified according to metropolitan and rural location, the 
Metropolitan groups were significantly more positive than Rural groups 
in their attitudes to high school six weeks after the commencement of 
the school year. Although they did not improve at a relatively 
significant rate up to the second testing program, the Rural groups 
had become sufficiently more positive in their attitudes for there to 
Q be no longer any significant difference between Metropolitan and Rural 
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groups. 

With regard to collaborative behavior and performance on the 
creativity tasks there were no significant differences or changes 
observed. Howevt^ri persistent significant difference appeared to 
exist between the groups In respect of preference for activities 
Involving change or sameness, the Metropolitan groups displaying 
significantly greater preference for activities Involving change. At 
the sane time there were no significant differences between the groups 
In terms of preference for Intellectuallsed activities and activities 
Involving autonomy or dependence. 
20,3 Large-school and Small-school groups 

In general I groups could not be differentiated according to whether 
they were housed In Large schools or Small schools. The one exception 
occ urred Itl t^spie^dt 6f A^tlVltl^s Involving change or sameness whel^^^ 
relative to each other, the groups from Large schools underwent signifi- 
cant change between six weeks and ten months In the direction of greater 
preference for activities involving sameness. 
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CHAPTER 9 

A CASE STUDY OF ORGANISATIONAL FACTORS 
MODIFYING THE EFFECTS OF OPEN GROUPS 

Introduction 

In the previous chapter, statistical methods were used to assess 
certain aspects of student performance In Open and Traditional groups. 
The unit of analysis was the Identifiable class or group. The present 
chapter, by use of case study methods, considers the organisational 
factors that might act as modifying Influences In the achievement of 
desired effects In Open Education programs. The school Is taken as the 
unit of analysis because the administrative strategies and organisational 
structures employed throughout a school as a whole create a work environ- 
ment from which the Open Education groups should not be dissociated. 

For the most part r the discussion deals -with the schools in groups^^ - 
of five under the following labels: 

(a) Included Open group schools; that is, those schools that 
claimed to have Open groups and which appeared in the upper 
left quadrants in Figures 5.1 and 5.2, and which were used 
in the preceding statistical analysis. 

(b) Excluded Open group schools; that is, those schools that 
claimed to have Open groups but which did not appear In the 
upper left quadrants in Figures 5.1 and 5.2, and which were 
not used in the preceding statistical analysis. 

(c) Included Traditional group schools; that Is, those schools 
that claimed to have Traditional groups and which appeared 

Q in the lower right quadrants in Figures 5.1 and 5.2^ and 
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trfilch appeared In the preceding statistical analysis; and 
(d) excluded Traditional group schools; that Is, those schools 
that claimed to have Traditional groups but which did not 
appear In the lower right quadrants of Figures 5.1 and 5.2, 
and which were not used In the preceding statistical 
analysis. 

Figure 3,2 In Chapter 3 above serves as the main reference point 
for the concepts used In this case study. 

The main task Is to examine the extent to which the schools housing 
Open groups became more amenable to Innovation (If at all) than other 
schools. Earlier It was suggested that the organisation least amenable 
to Innovations such as Open Education was likely to be a service 
organisation (in terms of Blau & Scott). The organisation most amenable 
to Innovation was likely to be a business organisation operating with a 
highly organic management system and capable of developing a multi- 
skilled team approach In achieving Its alms. In the present analysis, 
comparisons will be drawn between the Included Open group schools and 
other schools when necessary* 

In all, 20 principals, 80 teachers, 80 students^ one advisory council 
chairman and approximately 20 parents were interviewed individually or 
in small groups for the main parts of the case studies. However, two 
principals and four students from schools not Included among the 
20 main schools were interviewed for information contained in Section 3.3 
of Chapter 10. 

Some of the information obtained from parents was gathered at public 
meetings which the author attended. The advisory council chairman simply 
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asked to be Interviewed. 
1. Management Systems 

From a management point of view, one Important characteristic 
shared by the £lve Included Open group schools was that each involved 
its entire student and staff populations or the vast majority thereof 
In the innovative programs. In the excluded Open group schools it was 
usual to find Open and Traditional environments operating side by side, 
with the majority of students and staff engaged in the Traditional 
programs. Hence, the tendency was for the first group of schools to be 
managed on a system consistent with the aims of the innovation while 
the schools in the second group persistently encountered conflicts of 
management style between the requirements of the Open programs on the 
one hand and the Traditional programs on the other. These management 
conflicts wer^ manifest between staff generally and, as well, were 
conducive of intra-^personal stress In principals. Four of these five 
principals expressed the view that they were unwilling mediators of 
staff factionalism. As one reported, being boss of this place is 

like nursing a keg of dynamite in a bushfirel" 

Because the excluded Open group schools implemented Open programs 
on a relatively small scale they were viewed by principals, staff, 
students and parents as primarily Traditional schools that were endeavor- 
ing to innovate cautiously and, they felt, responsibly on a small scale 
before committing their schools in toto to a set of ideals, procedures 
and presumed educational effects that were largely unpredictable. This 
issue is elaborated further in Chapter 10 under the heading of 
Divisibility. 
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The Included Open group schools , taken together » displayed a variety 
of behavior Indicating a shift away from mechanic tic management systems, 
in the directions represented by the arrows In Figure 3.2. 

ManageTOnt of these five schools had become, at all levels, more 
organic In structure. For example, principals had delegated authority 
and responsibility to more junior members of staff and, furthermore, had 
demanded the right to shed and share much of the day-to-day management 
activity necessary to keep the schools operating. In terms of making 
decisions and implementing them, individual members of staff were 
accorded direct responsibility for their own actions and, in consequence, 
found it necessary to become answerable to meetings of their peers 
(usually including the principal) in which they took part both as the 
critics and then as the criticised. Three Instances were noted where 
the principals themselves assumed teaching responsibilities in collabbra-- 
tion with fellow staff members, but In each case these teaching respons- 
ibilities were founded on ability to provide particular expertise. In 
this sense they differed from many of their Traditional colleagues 
whose adventures back to teaching duties were often based on covering up 
a shortage of teachers or on the more dubious ground of simply wanting 
to keep a finger on the pulse of all the undercurrents that a 

principal might otherwise miss out on knowing about .''^ 

In some respects, however, the principals in both sets of schools 
where Open groups were claimed to exist, were uniformly unsuccessful in 



^From an interview with the principal of one of the Included Traditional 
group schools. 
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the business of shedding and sharing responsibility In management* This 
was evident In two main areas. In the first place i legal requirements 
of the relevant Education Act and Education Department Regulations 
demanded that certain actions were required to be performed by principals 
and In fact| despite the widespread acknowledgment throughout Victoria's 
high school network that special conditions prevailed In these schools, 
the Education Department continued to conduct Its relationships with the 
schools through the appointed principal who was still seen as the basic 
decision-maker. 

These external relationships meant that much of the attempt to shed 
and share responsibility was unreal. While relationships with the 
Education Department and other outside bodies flowed smoothly, authority 
and responsibility could be shared around the school. But In terms of 
the great majority of legislative requirements In Victoria which 
remained unchanged, such Innovative administration tactics could be 
dysfunctional. In times of trouble (for example, when a student was 
caught shoplifting at a time which the self-service store manager con- 
sidered should be treated as school time) the principal would simply be 
forced Into assuming the position, role and status which outsiders tradi- 
tionally expected of him. 

The second area In t^hlch principals were rather unsuccessful In 
their attempts to share responsibilities concerned the Education Depart- 
ment practice of appointing teachers on grounds of seniority rather than 
suitability. Teachers who applied for schools simply In order to obtain 
promotion could easily find their work lives dominated by Open groups 
in which they had little ot no Interest. Eight of these principals 
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clali&ed a total of 23 such teachers between them. Typically, the 
principals would be forced into action either to help Integrate these 
teachers or at least to prevent them from working actively against the 
innovation. Even when such teachers entered the innovative programs with 
great willingness they tended, more than other teachers, to suffer from 
temporary disillusionment and from feelings that the program was demon- 
strably a failure. Again the principals would find leadership roles 
demanded of them in the process of rebuilding morale* 

Apart from the requirements of law and the problems of morale of 
teachers, principals in all ten of the innovating schools were faced 
with occasional demands from three other groups. First, ^here were the 
students themselves who, in comparing their school lives with those of 
their neighborhood friends, reported suffering from wide fluctuations 
in their beliefs about the value of the educational experiences in which 
they were involved. Secondly, there were parents groups and advisory 
councils who continued to see the principal as the virtual sole arbiter 
of what was to be done in the school; hence, whatever was seen to be 
wrong could only be corrected by "a show of strength by the principal*"^ 
Thirdly, there were ^outsiders \ members of an amorphous general public 
who wrote to newspapers, to directors of education, to local metnbers of 
parliament and to principals, complaining that the schools were no 
longer providing traditional authority and discipline, a lack often said 
to be the inevitable consequence of loose and weak managemenf'! ^ 

^From an interview with the Chairman of the Advisory Council In one of 
the excluded Open group schools. 

^Por example 9 see articles by Frank Just in the Melbourne Herald 
22nd Hay, 1972 and 30th May» 1972. 
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In each of these cases, principals would find themselves forced into 
a position of defending and protecting the Innovations and, In at least 
two of the five Included Open group schools, Into a position embracing 
contradictory roles. Within the school, a principal might be quite open, 
sharing, democratic and reliant upon his more Junior colleagues. At the 
same time he might act in a highly authoritarian manner towards those who 
seemed likely to threaten the continuance of the innovation. One 
principal, for example, controlled entry of visitors by laying down 
quite strict conditions about minimum duration of visits and about 
acceptable modes of behavior of visitors. 

The extent to which organic management systems were implemented can 
now be examined in detail, keeping in mind that, whatever relatively 
organic management systems had been Implemented (by coiq)arison with the 
other sets of schools), the Included Open group schobls^^^^ 
ject to the kinds of pressures outlined above. 

In each of the five Included Open group schools considerable change 
was afootj not simply of the once*and-*for*always revolutionary type, but 
of the constant, ongoing evolutionary type. Conditions arose persistently 
In which unanticipated consequences and new problems had to be confronted 
and even deliberately sought out. In the remaining IS schools predict- 
able stability appeared to be the aim; even when an innovation was 
Introduced the hope was often expressed that "... things (might) settle 
down quickly so that we can get on with the job."'^ 

'^From an interview with the principal of an Included Traditional group 
school. 
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Secondly, in the former group of schoolsi the manner In which 
teachers (Including the principal) worked together was largely deter- 
mined on the basis of the special knowledge and skills which each member 
of the teaching team was able to contribute* Particular tasks, or even 
a different approach to a whole set of tasks could be arranged In a 
meeting of the relevant staff members, and tasks assigned by the group 
on a basis of pbtentlal contribution. In one school, for example, a 
science/mathematics teacher was selected for (and agreed to perform) 
consulting duties, mainly with other teachers, so that scientific 
aspects could be Introduced Into whatever projects or Investigations 
were generated by other teachers. 

In all cases there was evidence of generalised acceptance of 
responsibility, particularly with respect to the direct handling of 
students' problems. Instead of problems being referred-to higher 
authority, their handling was usually attempted on the basis of an 
attitude expressed by one teacher as '!«.. the buck stops when It 
reaches me.'' Where possible, this attitude also permeated relations 
between teachers and parents because, for most practical purposes, 
parents were able to visit the schools at any time without reference to 
the principal and deal directly with any teacher in discussion of a 
child's problems and development* 

Hot surprisingly, this generalised assumption of responsibility 
led to quite complex networks of control, authority and communication, 
involving not only responsibilities to be undertaken by individual 
menders of staff but by individual students as well. Indeed, In all 
five schools self control, self-discipline and preparedness to communicate 
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one's problems wherever one thought appropriate , was placed squarely 
In the hands of the students* For the most part, these networks led to 
effective day-to-day operations but achieved only mixed success when 
behavior problems and personality clashes occurred* From teachers* 
statements and researcher observation, it appeared that such Issued 
faced better prospects of resolution through an open management structure 
only when sufficient time was given over to the task by all concerned* 
In fact, time was often a major problem* 

In the Traditional groups with mechanistic structures of control, 
authority and communication, unilateral decisions could be made In the 
handling of problem behavior and personality clashes; that Is, control, 
authority and communication could be exercised with great speed when 
necessary* The more open, organic structures, however, often Involved 
the expenditure of a gr ea tf deal of ^Ime ^ by tiambeM of §t^f f - ^(jjgg gf - - ™ 
whom found themselves In a seemingly endless round of human relations 
exercises at the expense of the educational programs* Of course, there 
were those teachers and students who considered such hiiman relations 
activities to be an integral, if not the most important part of the 
growing child's educational or *llfe* experiences* For other teachers 
in Open groups, however, the inefficiency of the open management networks 
in producing fast solutions^ to behavior problems and personality 
clashes proved frustrating and, in some cases resulted in lowering of 
teacher morale and in disillusionment of students who came to question 
the extent of teachers* rights and obligations to intervene in such 



'Solutions* should be taken here to include repression as well as 
resolution* 
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matters* 

Hence, these open management systems could be characterised by 
lateral Interactions between all participants/ usxially without reference 
to levels of authority, provided that such Interactions were relatively 
free of crises. When crises did occur, the teachers and students from 
the Included Open group schools, having undergone more extensive prepara- 
tion, said that they preferred to cope within the framework of open 
management structures while those from the excluded Open group schools 
more often said they preferred to Increase controls In order to cope« 

Furthermore, It was particularly evident In the Included Open group 
schools that higher prestige was attached to expertise, knowledge, a 
worldly orientation and good human relations skills than to position In 
the narrower Education Department hierarchies. Therefore some teachers 
who were seen to be worldly and competent in 
actively sought out by students and other teachers. 

The Included Traditional group schools presented many classical 
signs of mechanistic management. In all five cases, the principals 
retained positions that can be described In two ways. Firstly, they 
were pivotal positions In so far as Information both from sources 
Internal and external to the schools was directed through the offices 
of the principals. Secondly, from the point of view of decisions-making 
they were the top positions in bureaucratic pyramids. In each school, 
control, authority and communication were functionally related to a 
hierarchy which ranged between the most Junior students and the principal* 
Hence, positions and status in a hierarchy were major determinants of 
the occurrence and quality of interpersonal interactions. For example. 
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principals were referred to by titles and surnames by all toembers of 
staff and, as though to emphasise separation of statuses below the level 
of principal, the most senior mei&bers of staff might be Invited to 
breach this general rule outside of school. The same kind of hierarchical 
arrangements operated at the level of student Interactions where the 
prefect system was used as a point of referral before certain matters 
would even be attended to by a member of staff - much less a senior 
member of staff or the principal* In one such school, an Instance of 
problem behavior In the school grounds would be referred to the prefects 
and. If necessary, upwards to two other positions before referral on to 
the principal, 

A high degree of task specialisation In these schools was evident 
according to position In the status hierarchy not only In professional 
matters (an area" from which It was sometimes curiously absent) " but In 
organisational support tasks such as the placing of one teacher In charge 
of *yard duty*, one female teacher In charge of *glrls* discipline*, one 
male teacher in charge of *boys* discipline' and In one case, even a 
teacher In charge. of announcements to be made over the public address 
system.^ 

Some evidence was also available In these schools to suggest that 
greater prestige attached to local, Intra^school knowledge and experi- 
ence than CO cosmopolitan knowledge and experience. This evidence took 
the form of direct statements made by staff and students expressing 
doubts and suspicion about teachers seen as different - teachers who had 



teacher whose fury knew no bounds when the principal himself 
frequently breached the arrangement. 
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cotoe from other countries or teachers who had, at some recent time, left 
this security of employment with the Vlctorlatt Education Department to 
trave]^ 01^ to work In another job environment, Hence, the tendency was 
for prestige to attach to those who had remained In the system and had 
directed their energies towards day^-to-day administrative, and organising 
duties or to prestigious extra-curricular activities* Teachers from 
this latter group also saw themselves to be vorklng harder and more 
seriously than their more cosmopolitan colleagues who were described by 
one stalwart as professional drifters'*. 

In the case of the excluded Open group schools there appeared to 
be more management problems than were evident in either the included 
^ein or included Traditional groups .7 In part, this may be attributed 
^to a lack of understanding of the need to support the innovation of Open 
Education programs through the establishment of open, organic management 
systems. In three^l^nstances the management systems remained unchanged 
from the days preceding innovation* During interviews, principals and 
teachers were inclined to express surprise that the system of management 
could have any material bearing on the success or otherwise of Open 
Education programs* The principal of one school received a nod of 
approbation from his deputy principal when he said ***** You hear people 
talk about running Schools more democratically but in fact it doesn^t 
work and we are not about to waste time trying**' 

In essence,*^ one major difference between the intended management 



^Based on tf|»e|rvatlons o^ tHi ires^archer and on comparisons of state- 

fdlltd made^by teachers as to the manner in which administrative 
toblems should be overcome in high schools. 
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systems of the Included and excluded Open group schools was that In the 
case of the former, deliberate attempts were made to co-ordinate the 
management system with the innovation (albeit; with mixed success) while 
in the case of the latter, virtually all school management activities 
were allowed to proceed quite independently of the Innovation* 

In these same terms the moat noticeable difference (to the present 
author) between the included and excluded Traditional group schools was 
the way in which the management system was used* On paper » there might 
be little to choose between the two groups. In practice, however^ the 
former tended to make the system work relatively impersonally and 
functionally in terms of the general organisation of the school, while 
the latter used the management system dysfunctionally or even ignored 
it whenever personal relationships appeared likely to provide a more 
adequate vehicle for getting things done. That is, the excluded 
Traditional group schools showed many of the characteristics of the 
included Open group schools and were in many ways more open in their 
approach to management than the excluded Open group schools . 
2. Type of Organisation 

In Chapter 3 the question was raised as to whether it might be 
possible to develop a school that could adapt for innovation by changing 
the nature of its prime beneficiary relationships so significantly that 
it would cease to be classifiable only as a service organisation (in 
terms of the Blau & Scott typology)* 

In this section the main task Is to examine the extent to which 
prime beneficiary relationships In the Open group schools changed 
significantly, if at all, in the direction (indicated in Figure 3.2) 
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necessary to Increase atoenablllty to Innovation and, hence » greater 
likelihood of Intended effect* 

In a typical service organisation the nuiln feature Is the provision 
of profesalonal services about vhlch the professional retains consider** 
able responsibility to decide what Is best for the client (Blau & Scott, 
1962:51). A major difference between the benefits obtained by the 
clients of a service organisation such as a school and those obtained 
by the clients of other organisations therefore Is that the former are 
judged to be unqualified to determine what 1q In their own best Interests 
while the latter have a say In the fact of and nature of the benefits 
they derive (Blau & Scott, 1962:52). But even among service organlsa^ 
tlons many schools hold a special place In that compulsory attendance 
laws are applied up to some statutory leaving age,^ hence the student/ 
client may not even have the right to withdraw from the professional 
services from which he Is supposed to benefit, even If he wants to do 
so,^ 

The five Included Open group schools could be distinguished In 
greater or lesser degree from the remaining 15 schools In that they 
evidenced some movement In the direction of the mutual benefit type of 
organlsatlont Consideration must be given as to whether these shifts 
were likely to be: 

^In the State of Victoria compulsory attendance Is applied until a 
student reaches 15 years of age. 

^Of course. It might be argued that the student Is not really the client 
anyway. Perhaps the parents/guardians or the publlc-at«»large are 
really the clients. In one of the Included Traditional group schools, 
a senior teacher suggested that. In terns of professional services, the 
student's relationship to the school Is somewhat akin to that of a pet 
dog to Its veterinary surgeon. 
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(a) educationally or socially significant; and/or 

(b) permanent « 

The potential areas of Increased power for students In their 
relationships with teachers appeared to be t^o In number; the deter** 
ttlnatlon and management of the general alms of the school, and the 
determination of methods and content to be adopted In the educational 
programs* With respect to the first of these, students appeared to 
Increase their general control powers to no greater an extent than would 
be expected of patients In a hospital or prisoners In a gaol who might 
be delegated the occupatlonally therapeutic task of arranging their own 
social activities* Where students were Involved in any attempt by 
principals and staffs to Implement democratic control they were i without 
exception/ able to articulate the boundaries within which their influence 
would apply and the circumstances under which the teachers could breach 
the agreement at will, with the connivance of the students* For 
example, one student observed that '**.* teachers get paid to argue with 
the Education Department; we don*t!" His rather more articulate girl^ 
friend, with all the maturity that she could muster on her 12th birthday 
was more pointed: "Die teachers always come up with better rul^s than 
the kids ever do, We are too strict. Then nobody follows the rules* 
Some of my friends call the Students* Representative Council 'The 
Warders'*" 

Comments by teachers simply confirmed this view. For example, 
"«*. we let the students make rules but we reserve the right to veto 
them", and "... I guess we run a guided democracy here. The hardest job 
Is to convince students that unwritten, agreed codes of behavior will 
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always be more effective In the long run than pages of written alt&s and 
ruled," Hence^ in the Blau & Scott terminology , the clients were allowed 
to participate In the professional tasks associated with school policy 
and management provided the prof esslonald wore likely to have made the 
same decisions anyhow. 

By comparidon» the counterparts of these students in the. Included 
Traditional group schools certainly exercised fewer and less important 
determinations over school policy and managetuent. Generally speaking, 
in these schools professional declsion-^making about the best Interests 
of the clients reflected somewhat the view that the child wad not the 
sole client of the school because considerably more overt attention was 
paid to custodial behavior by teachers and to teachers' obligations to 
make direct interventions in the socidllsing of a child towards *good 
citizenship* . In the Open groups there was much heavier emphasis 
(stated and observed) on Schooling for intrinsic benefits which the 
child might derive. Presumably » one benefit would be practice in making 
organisational decisions^ even if such decisions were virtually confined 
to the level of simulation exercises. 

With respect to the second potential area of increased power for 
students ^ that of determination about the methods and content in 
educational programs - the included Open group schools were considerably 
more successful in Involving their clients in substantial decisions. To 
some extent unfettered by conventional syllabuses, teachers expressed 



*^See Chapter 10, Section 2.3. 
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greater willingness to act as consultants for students who had already 
taken decisions to pursue particular lines of enquiry* Indeed » one of 
these schools had« without recourse to the psychological or sociological 
literature or terminology/ attempted to define its educational programs 
in terms of mutual benefit for both students and teachersj that is , to 
have the teachers derive educational and socialising experiences in their 
oim right » as well as deriving the more usually lauded teacher benefits 
of salaries, job security, high morale and job satisfaction. In this 
school it was common for teachers to participate along with students in 
lectures or seminars organised by teaching colleagues or by groups of 
students who had acquired specialised knowledge in some area (e eg* 
botsny)*/. 

In terms of mutual benefit, this arrangement provided a useful forum 
for active minorities who were willing and able to contribute to a 
program or, perhaps, to design a program. 

Client involvement in the curriculum was much less noticeable in 
all of the included Traditional group schools, Pre-determlned syllabuses 
were common and whatever flexibility was built into those syllabuses to 
allow choice on the part of students tended to be restricted to the^ 
detailed strategies of project and assignment preparation* The rationale 
for such restriction was suitably summarised by one teacher: "Of 
course I feel obliged to determine the syllabus; Form 1 children don*t 
even know how much they don't know, I don't believe they would know 
where to start*" 

Up to this point possible changes In the nature of prime beneficiary 
relationships in the included Open group schools have been considered in 
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terma of a shift towards the next most a&enable organisation type» the 
mutual-benefit association. The question still remains as to whether 
changes occurred even further i towards the prime beneficiary character- 
istics of commonweal and business organisations. 

The eon&onweal organisation is distinguished from other types In 
that its prime beneficiary is the public-at«>large and in that it is con^ 
trolled externally by democratic meians while at the same time being con*- 
trolled Internally by bureaucratic means. 

None of the excluded Openi Included Traditional or excluded ^ 
Traditional group schools displayed any organisational characteristics j 
typical of this type of organisation; nor did three of the included ^ 
Open group schools. The remaining two schools had attempted to gain 
identification In the community as community schools that were open to 
public Involvement » public scrutiny and to public meetings at which 
even particular aims and methods could be recommended to the staff for 
attention and action. 

In one of these schools, for example, recommendations about 
inclusion of sessions on drug dependency in the curriculum, were a 
direct result of a vote taken at such a meeting. However, in the sense 
that the school staff were not technically or legally obliged to act on 
such a vote, this exercise in democratic control should probably be 
labelled as quasl^conmonweal. 

In the other school^ a quasi-commonweal feature could be seen in the 
extent to which bureaucratic internal control was subsumed \mder a kind 
of external democratic control. In this case, the principal disengaged 
himself from moat of the administrative control tasks in the school, 
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passing these matters over to a senior clerical person (a bursar) » and 
leaving himself and his staff "... to get on with the real stuff of 
education'*. Although some teachers bravely asserted that this system 
worked efficiently for the most part> no really adequate demonstration 
of this efficiency was observed during the study. 

Thus, with these rare, and somewhat dubious exceptions In mind It 
seems fair to suggest that aronablllty of the 20 schools to Innovation 
was not particularly enhanced by any adoption of commonweal organisation 
characteristics. — ■ 

With regard to the business organiisationy Blau & Scott (1962:49-51) 

- \ : ,.'\-V-.. . .v-' ■'/■:■■.': 

observe that the clients (i.e. , the persons who buy goods or services) 

are subject to the vagaries of self-interest shown by the owners of the 

organisation. 

To the extent that three of the five Included Open group schools 
had attempted to move away from custodial^ in loco parentis relationships 
between teachers and students by encouraging children to make their own 
educational decisions and self-disciplined decisions about behavior» 
some semblance of the business principle of caveat emptor might have 
arisen. That is, a shift towards emphasis on freedom of decision and 
action and away from constriction, probably meant that students faced 
the prospect of entering programs that they would quickly dislike ot 
which they felt to have little educational value. 

One student who seemed happy with this business-like freedom 
reported thus: "I went along to Group A's presentation on 'Sound in 
Our World* but all they talked about was their favorite pop. records. 
O My group did some beaut, things with amplifying gear and it was a lot 
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better*" Another 8tudent> less enax&ored of the freedoms available In 

the same school, recorded her displeasure with the comment, we 

really would waste a lot less time If the teachers Just told us what 

to do and we went off and did It/' 

in terms of amenability to innovation, consi<^erable variety wad 

obtained In the three schools, but for short terms only. It would not 

be too crude an explanation to suggest that this spasmodic effect arose 

because the 'buyers' quickly became disillusioned by the general poverty 

of the educational market: Sessions were often poorly attended. Ignored 

or strongly criticised because of this disillusionment* In short, a 

strategy that might have been expected to be conducive to Innovation 

proved dysfunctional because it was poorly executed. 

3. Interpreting Results in Terms of the Model of Amenability to 
Innovation 

Teachers, principal^ and educational researchers may know and 
experience a great deal about the school as an organisation, developing 
a high degree of sensitivity to different teaching methods, subject 
matter and control strategies. However, their perceptions and per- 
spectives on organisations tend to be limited to schools and education 

■ ■ ■ . -■ ......... ................. 

departments to the exclusion of other organisations. Systems of 
management in schools are often thought of as bearing no particular 
relation to the systems of management employed in organisations other 
than the school. 

This observation may not be quite so contentious as it first appeara 
Generally speaking, comparative studies involving schools, and training 
courses or conferences of teachers tend to seek out differences between 



some aspect or other of schools » and In the process Ignore the 
similarities between schools. A possible advantage of coinblnlng the 
Burns & Stalker and Blau & Scott models Into a bridging model of 
amenability to Innovation is that the school may be placed In a little 
broader perspective among the entire apectrwD of organisations, their 
types, structures, processes and management* 

Seen through this broader perspective, It would be difficult to 
sustain an argument that other than quite limited movement had occurred 
among schools In the present study, along the prime beneficiary or 
management dimensions. As described, the management systems In the 
Included Open group schools became more organic, and yet many of the 
mechanistic management characteristics evident In the Included 
Traditional group schools remained or were quickly resumed under 
pressure of such conditions as contrary parental expectations and the 
unchanged State legislation and Education Department regulations. The 
changes both in management systems and prime beneficiary relationships 
in the two sets of Open group schools appeared to be lltSlted even 
further by the perceptions of teachers, parents and students* No 
Judgment is offered here as to whether this is a good thing or a bad 
thing • 

A further reason that might be proposed to explain the limited 
shifts along either dimension was the continued inability of most of 
the Open environment schools to formulate and evaluate the achievement 
of educational goals. As long as this problem existed it was difficult 
for anyone to judge the success or otherwise of particular programs and 
consequently whether there was any real point in making more extreme 
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changes in the structure and management of the organisation* 

In making judgments about the extent of movement along either of 
the dimensions > a basic problem Is raised regarding the nature of 
evidence. What Is accepted as reasonable evidence and vhat Is accepted 
as reasonable interpretation depends largely on the orientation of the 
observer. Similarly^ Interpretation must depend upon acceptance or 
rejection of particular statements and expressed attitudes of the 
participants In a study as Indicators of the concepts which the 
observer considers central to the phenomenon under Investigation* 
A second Issue concerns the notion of significance. Does an 
observed difference or claimed difference represent a significant 
difference In the sense of real educational and organisational 
difference or does It merely Indicate a good feeling among participants 
and observers that such differences as they perceive have Important 
educational consequences? It Is conceivable that participants and 
observers might feel and assert very strongly that major changes are 
afoot. Whether or not It Is possible to support such feelings and 
assertions with descriptive and Inferential statistical evidence these 
feelings may be Important In their own right while overall or specific 
educational dif fereilces (say> in terms of student behavior) may be 
negligible. 

An alternative question is; Does the absence of a significant 
difference (in terms of whatever perspective is chosen) also mean that 
any just noticeable difference is unimportant? 

Although the present case study cannot be used to offer conclusive 
answers to these questions » certain tentative comments may provide a 
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few Insights Into the madlfylng effects of organisational type and 
t&anagement system on observed st\xdent effects and on possible direc- 
tions of further research. 

The schools in the Included Traditional group category were not 
even engaged in any pretence of operating other than prof essional- 
dottlnated organisations backed by mechanistic management systems. Yet 
many of the educational consequences of their programs did not appear 
in one year to differ greatly from the consec^uences of programs pijirport- 
ing to be more open in orientation. 

If the four sets of schools are compared on the basis of the 
expectations which they held for their programs, the matter of success 
orientation becomes important. Three groups, the included Open, the 
excluded Traditional and the included Traditional appeared to be similar 
in this respect. The first group expressed considerable satisfacltion in 
having moved away from (and survived) conventional organisational 
characteristics and management procedures* The second group considered 
themselves highly successful in that, still using fundamentally 
mechanistic management systems and traditional professional/client 
relations, they had been able to introduce friendly, humane environments 
that created high levels of work satisfaction for both staff and students. 
The success orientation of the third group can be summed up in one 
principalis naval idiom: '%)hatever else people say about my school, they 
all agree that we run a good, tight ship here.'^ 

The remaining set, the excluded Open group sciiools more frequently 
found themselves unsuccessful and frustrated in attempting to alter 
relationships among students and staff and more prone, when even mild 



disruptions occurred, to dlspl^ty concern about the future of the new 
structures and methods* 

Expressing this comparison a different way, It can be suggested 
that the included Traditional group schools were not trying to be differ-* 
ent, the excluded Tradit*fonal group schools were not particularly expect- 
ing to achieve anything different but were often pleased to see their 
I 

best expectations more than met, and the included Open group schools 
fre^iuently expressed feelings that they were achieving slgnlficarrtly 
dlfiferent outcomes with their students and greater job satisfaction and 
morale than could be achieve, elsewhere. (Of course, the question of 
whether actual differences matched the feelings of difference is not at 
issue here.) 

Yet in the excluded Open group schools there was a greater tendency 
to expect difference, and hence to experience greater disillusionment 
at the failure of the so-called experiments • 

Nevertheless, if It was true in a broader organisational perspective i 
that the educational differences arising from changes in professional/ 
client relationships and in management systems were not particularly 
important, two questions still require further examination. In the 
first place, it is possible that the effects of Open groups require a 
longer period than ten months to become evident. This view has a certain 
logical appeal about it, because although it la v'osslble to re-write the 
professional/client relationship and the management structure of a school 
from one day to the next, the actual behavior of the people involved may 
not change greatly in a short time. Indeed, expectations of people might 
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change while the actiuil behavior of those same people temalns funda^ 
mentally unchanged.^ ^ 

Secondly^ It is possible that the suppoiied changes in management 
system and professional/client relationships could be counted success* 
ful simply because they led to teachers feeling good; as though 

teachers were actively changing an education system which » until 

■■■■ \' 

recently, had seemed unchangeable. Perhaps the first stage in the game 
of producing real change in organisations such as schools is for the 
players to learn about and experience the art of the possible. 



Further consideration is given to this point in Chapter 10. 
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CHAPTER 10 

A CASE STUDY OF THE MODmiNO INFLUENCES OP 
INNOVATION CHARACTERISTICS ON OPEN GROUPS 

f Ititroductlon 

Ifi^Chapter 3 It was suggested that the Innovative nature of Open 
Education vould be llki^ly: 

(a) '^to fiedlate between the pursuit of anticipated outcomes and 
. . actual outcomes; and 
^r(b) to generate unanticipated outcomes* 
The characteristics of Relative advantage, compatibility, divisibility, 
cOmmunlcablllty and complexity were proposed as a suitable theoretical 
base for consideration of these Issues* 

As In the previous chapter, case study methods are used to examine 
the Influence of these innovative characteristics, taking either the 
^ school or an identifiable group or class as the unit of analysis, 
^^iifaichever is apprpp/iateV 
I. Relative Advantage 

Relative advantage is the degree to which an innovation is 
superior to the ideas it supersedes" (Rogers, 1962:124). As was 
suggested in Chapter 3 thb nature of the innovation will determine 
whether relative advantages are social, economic or political.. The 
interests of the innovators themselves should determine, in part, 
whether the assessment of relative advantage should focus on product- 
ivity factors and/or on individual perceptions* 

There is a point, however, which does not emerge in Rogers V some* 
^ what aseptic definition of relative advantage. The background outlined 
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In the early pages of this study describes a crisis situation In which 
fallurei alienation and student action created pressures on both 
teachers and administrators. In this state of readiness or predisposi- 
tion to change prevailing roles, curriculum content and methods, these 
teachers and administrators, along with various consultants, were 
triggered into action by a series of staffing and accommodation crises 
which, In some cases, were of sufficient magtiltude to ensure that 
particular schools would no longer be able to carry out a wide range 
of traditional educational practices. 

Nor Is It surprising that crisis should lie behind an educational 
innovation In the way that Is suggested here. Sutherland (1959) and 
Mulford (1959) in economics, Ullkenlng (1953) in rural sociology and 
Adler (1955) in education all found rfdatlonshlps between some crisis 
or other and the rate of adoption ox an Innovation. If one takes this 
point to the next obvious stage it is clear that Rogers* definition is 
aseptic ^In the sense that he discusses relative advantage in terms of 
an entirely positive connotation, whereas arising as it does in con- 
sequence of the vagaries of human behavior and perception, relative 
advantage can be characterised by quite negative connotations. 

In several of the schools in the present study, the question was 
not so much one of positive relative gain but rather one of the relative 
disadvantage in not acting. In the following discussion relative 
advantage i8| divided into three sections; firstly, general relative 
advantage, secondly, specific relative advantage arising from low or 
moderate crises and, thirdly, specific relative advantages rationalised 
^ as a result of quite severe crises. 
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1.1 General relative advantages 

The first general relative advantage Identified by both the 
Included Open group schools and the excluded Open group schools concerned 
control of the curriculum. From the time of the establishment of the 
Curriculum Advisory Board In 1966 and, more particularly, from the time 
of thd Burvood Seminar In 1968^ principals and teachers from these 
schools were actively encouraged by the Director of Secondary Education 
to acquire local control over curricula and to exercise their own 
professional Judgments In deciding what should be offered to students 
rather than to depend on curricula Imposed from sources outside the 
school. This encouragement was backed by the abandonment of certain 
external public examinations, the key one being the Intermediate 
Certificate examinations administered at the end of the fourth year of 
high school education. These examinations had tended to articulate 
curriculum content and method, and both the Curriculum Advisory Board 
and the Burwood Seminar had stressed that their abandonment was essential 
to gaining at least four years of general educatloji without the dis- . 
advantages of a highly competitive academic environment. Teachers were 
assured that future examination procedures should be based on diagnosing 
areas of weakness and on remediation of those weaknesses rather than on 
selection 

The second general relative advantage Involved association with 
high status individuals. The movement towards more open curricula and 
organisation structures, sponsored as they were by high status individuals 
such as the Director of Secondary Education, at least gave the appearance 
O of offering improved status to those teachers and principals who 
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Innovated and experimented. Indeed, to leas a person than the Director 
of Secondary Education created a lalnor furore by delivering a warning 
about the dangers Inherent in 'feckless Innovation'; a warning Inter- 
preted by some to mean that statements of alms and evidence of solid 
preparation were absent from many of the new programs, and by others to 
mean that the top brass wanted schools to know that they knew the high 
status bandwaggon of 'experimenting' was superseding genuine need for 
educational change.^ 

These two general relative advantages could be observed In both 
sets of Open group schools in varying degree. However, they appeared 
to the researcher to be more overtly Important In the excluded Open 
group schools where somewhat less effort was applied to working through 
the problems of the Innovation and making it functional, where the 
prospects for continuance appeared to be lower and where the students 

\ 

/ had felt that the organisation of the school and the behavior of the 

i 

teachers were not dramatically different from the conditions they had 
experienced In their earlier schooling. 

1.2 Specific relative advantages arising from low crisis stimuli 

The first of these advantages, also more common In the excluded 
Open group schools than the Included Open group schools, centred around 
the practice of Innovating In order to counter the clalM of a competitor. 



Teachers in the Included and excluded Open group schools were asked what 
effect the attitudes of senior departmental officers would have on their 
own willingness to continue their Innovatloiis in the following year. 
Comments ranged from I will go on In spite of them^', through 

no effect at all", to Reed's attitude Is very encouraging"* 

Eleven of the 20 teachers who commented made reference to Reed's remark 
in one or other of the terms Indicated. In a personal conmnmic a tlon, Reed 
recollected that thi? remark had been made at a conference of high school 
principals in the context "... conservatism is preferable to feckless 
Innovation". 
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Competition could arise froio never schools which provided alter- 
native programs for the same pool of students. One excluded Open group 
school, housed largely In buildings that had been Installed on a temporary 
basis 20 years earlier, and boasting a high proportion of teaching staff 
vho were entrenched localOi adopted Open Education programs following a 
staff meeting called to discuss public statements made by the principal 
of a new and very much alive technical school in the same catchment area 
of students. The wayward statements implied that the high school was a 
comfortable educational backwater which fewer of the brighter students 
coming through the primary schools would now choose because of the 
exciting offerings at the technical school. The Open Education programs 
at the high school were justified on tliree specific grounds by the 
deputy principal during a staff meeting. In the firs^ place,' the 
introduction of more flexibility into curriculum content would substan- 
tiate the high school's own claims to relevance in the local (farming) 
community. Secondly, greater flexibility in class organisation would 
give an impression of modernity, enthusiasm and action in an environment 
otherwise characterised by old and dreary buildings. Thirdly, it would 
be educationally undesirable, in the community as a whole, for the 
technical school to maintain sole claim to novelty and initiative. 

The second specific relative advantage o^nising from low crisis 
stimuli can be summarised as innovating to satisfy pressure groups. 
This practice occurred in those schools where enthusiasm for new 
educational ideas appeared to be greater among parent and cotununity 
groups than it was among the staff of the school. Although the initiative 
for action by pressure groups usually lay outside of the teaching staff. 
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there were two Instances In which teachere, finding that they could 
gain no effective voice within the school acted as the main spurs to 
action for the relevant conaunlty service groups,^ iDeid)ershlp of which 
they enjoyed as private citizens • As before , this relative advantage 
appeared to be more prevalent In the excluded Open group achoold. 

The third specific relative advantage > which Is more difficult to 
relate to a particular set of schools, concerned the Innovating of Open 
Education programs for the purpose of generating change In the host 
community. Typically, there would be little opportunity of local 
employment for schocl leavers. Furthermore, the social activities of 
the adult community would focus more around an active community nearby 
than around the Immediate vicinity. In the school In which plans had been 
beat articulated^ If not fully Implemented, the principal and teachers 
recognised that one way to establish an active local community under 
these circumstances would be to have the high school operate as a 
^ community centre. The easiest way to achieve this would be to open the 
doors of the school for both children and adults, day and evening. The 
limited programs offered to adults during the present investigation 
created considerable local interest, and the more Informal organisation 
necessary to make the school attractive to adults was being Incorporated 
into the regular curriculum. 

^The pathway of Influence in each case was found, on closer investiga- 
tion, to be quite subtle. For example, both service organisations 
made reasonably regular donations of equipment which the schools could 
not otherwise afford. Furthermore, the chairmen were also members of 
the advisory councils of the schools concerned. 

O 
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The one Included Open group rural school acted on this kind of 
relative advantage. The township In which It operated was smallet and 
i&Dre^ stable than a nearby provincial town* There was no particular 
problem of close» local competition although several staff members 
lived nearer one of the active high schools in the provincial town than 
to the high school In which they taught. Both the principal and his 
deputy felt strongly that the township lacked Initiative In many spheres. 
Anything of interest appeared to be happening 30 or 40 miles away, and 
local people travelled to be spectators and visitors much more frequently 
than they hosted their own activities. 

Furthermore, this was a typical case of a district being unable to 
support most of the school leavers in local employment* The consequent 
movement of young people to the big cities produced an unfortunate after- 
math which motivated the district to close ranks even further. Because 
it was a relatively closed connunlty, feedback and gossip networks trans*- 
mltted stories of former students of the high school who had moved out, 
failed elsewhere and then returned to their families as unpaid help or 
as layabouts. Conscious of this problem, the principal and a few 
Interested teachers gave as much of their time as possible in aiding 
the social adjustment of students to the wider communltyi hoping that 
exit students would be able to cope more effectively in the world of 
work.^ 

Even the local taxi operator, in the course of transporting the 
small research team between the school and the hotel, offered his free 

^These activities were carried out in collaboration with Education 
O ^ Department psychologists. 
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opinion In support of the Open Education programs on the grounds that 
the district was backvard^ In need of a new Image and In need of '^ • • 
a good push Into the second half of the 20th century"* 

The fourth specific relative advantage arising from low crisis 
stimulus related to principals and teachers perceiving too comfortable 
an environment within their own school. Indeed, the view was expressed 
by several teachers that Innovating Open Education progralns simply for 
the sake of Innovating was a good and sufficient reason. One principal, 
concerned over his appointment to a school that was free of serious 
operational problems, but which he considered parochial and slow- 
moving, Introduced Open Education programs simply because they would 
be an Innovation and might help to overcome prevailing boredom and 
lethargy* In this case, the fact of Open Education programs was second- 
ary to the fact of Innovatlveness; because Open Education resulted In 
an Injection of enthusiasm. Its Introduction was self-justifying 
regardless of whether any particular educational consequences resulted 
In terms of student performance, ^ 

L3 Specific relative advantages arising from hlgh-crlsls stimuli 
The first relative advantage arising from hlgh-crlsls stimulus 
concerned breakdown In organisational structure. In such cases, the 
relative advantage could be described In terms of an attempt to counter 
a breakdown In organisational structure and role performance. Tw6 
kinds of breakdown were apparent, the first resulting from Initial 
crisis. This Initial crisis occurred In one of the Included Open group 
schools that could not function normally because of lack of accommodation 
and a shortage of teachers. Open Education could be manufactured l^rom 



the *gra88 roots* In order to allow sufficiently flexible grouping of 
students and staff so that the school could function where It might 
otherwise have been forced to close. 

In this school, the absence of classrootos of normal size and the 
fact that only one teacher was qualified In qiathematlcs and science 
was countered by abandonment of formal classes and adoption of * topic 
studies* In which scarce teaching resources could be used on a con- 
sulting basis, with teachers moving from group to group or from child 
to child as the need arose i Because the main building In which the 
school was housed comprised one large open area, any attempt to con- 
duct traditional classes would have been likely to generate serious 
teaching and behavior problems, not to speak of the difficulties which 
Individual teachers might experience In having to maintain relative 
silence and control. In this school, said the principal, collaboration 
between students was not only allowable, It was essential. 

The second kind of breakdown arose from crises of degeneration* 
Four schools so affected (two Included and two excluded Open group 
schoi^ls) had suffered severe morale problems aioiong staff and students. 
Buildings were In disrepair and the staffs had been deeply divided Into 
factions; resignations had been frequent and had occurred In batches; 
student vandalism, general dissent among large groups of students and 
premature withdrawal from school had been coismon. Although faction 
fighting appeared to bear some relation to long-standing defensive 
manouvres by an old guard against any potentially powerful alternative 
group, the two most obvious cases observed In this study (the Included 
Open group schools) arose from disagreement about the remedial measures 
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considered necessary to stem the deterioration In the school. In each 
case» certain teachers had engaged In a self*defeatlng tactic of 
Impleaentlng ever more stringent rules while others had abandoned rules 
In an attempt to ireach* their students/ A third group had tended to 
vary behavior according to mood.'* 

Of the two most obvious Instances which typified breakdown by 
crisis of degeneration » one had established Open groups because of a 
show of strength on the part of n new principal, while In the other 
case, a group of young and recently appointed teachers staged something 
of a coup. This latter instance was Interesting In that the success of 
the strategy Involved turning to advantage a state of affairs whleh the 
old guard saw as a disadvantage for the younger and newer teachers. In 
this school It was ustial for the more senior and established teachers to 
associate their own status with heavy teaching loads amongst the senior 
students of the school and to associate low status with the teaching of 
Junior classes. Not surprisingly, such a state of affairs played 
directly Into the hands of younger teachers whose reference point for 
status acquisition appeared to reside In Innovative behavior that could 
not have been mounted In the senior part of the school because of the 
risks Involved for students preparing for external, competitive examina- 
tions. In fact the younger teachers showed guarded enthusiasm when they ^ 
were continually 'beaten' Into accepting heavy work loads amongst Junior 

'^Both schools had been visited regularly by the author on behalf of the 
Psychology and Guidance Branch of the Education Department for some 
years prior to the comooencement of the present study. The factions were 
observed over that period. 
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8tudent8. With the old guard of the school primarily occupied In the 
task of ploughing through externally articulated syllabuses of Higher 
Certificate subjects the younger teachers had cordoned off a section 
of the school^ with the connivance of the principal, in order to 
conduct their experiment. 

A former principal of this school, commenting on the success of 
the coup, could only complain that nothing of this order had occurred 
during his term of office, and confessed that, prior to his new appoint-* 
ment, he had considered asking the E^i^ucation Department for an enquiry 
to be conducted into the staffing of the school. 

The second relative advantage arising from hij^ crisis stimulus 
related to a migrant problem. In two areas v;here there were substantial 
migrant populations the schools found that both language and cultural 
barriers rendered traditional methods of teaching and modes of control 
largely unworkable* In particular the need to educate non-English 
speaking migrants loomed as a relative advantage in Implementing Open 
Education programs in schools where there was a shortage of teachers 
qualified to cope with the task of teaching English as a second language. 
In one such school, classified in the present study as an included Open 
group school, the task was made more difficult by the fact that many of 
the non-* English speaking students were illiterate in their first 
language anyway. Open Education programs were adopted as a way of 
traversing language and cultural barriers because of the emphasis that 
could be placed on social Interaction, group projects and the involve- 
ment of multi-lingual teachers* 
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The third relative advantage arising from high-crisis stimulus 
concerned the need for the school to cope with economic poverty and Its 
consequences. Although not widely emphasised, this factor was mentioned 
as an advantage In two of the ten schools claiming to have Open groups, 
one falling in the Included category and the other in the excluded 
category. In these schools, students who were often absent through 
Illness, the need to earn an Income or the need to care for younger 
siblings while parents were at worki were able to attend school at 
irregular hours, perhaps accompanied by a younger brother or sister, 
without causing inconvenience to the school or embarrassment to them- 
selves* Provided the schools operated as open connunltles Integrated 
with, rather than separated from the community at large, students could 
be incorporated realistically into the organisation on terms which took 
account of their general life styles* Official recrimination for 
breaches against the compulsory attendance laws was replaced by staff 
encouragement to attend when possible. 

A number of issues emerge from the analysis thus far* In the 
first place, the dimension of crisis can play an important, part In the 
relative advantages that motivate the adoption and diffusion of an 
innovation. Schools can be distinguished in terms of the motivations 
which underpin their adoption of an innoyation such as Open Education 
and, consequently, they might be distinguishable in terms of the 
effectiveness with which they manage new ideas, new structures and new 
procedures. The relationship between crisis and rate of adoption has 
already been mentioned. However, a point of special interest in the 
present study is that crisis emerges as a factor in continuance of the 
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Innovation as well as In Its Initial Implementation, In the sense that 
the groups emanating from more severe crisis appeared to be more Intent 
on continuing. A third point la that the Included Open group schools 
appeared to be characterised by one or more crisis advantages Instead of 
non-crisis advantages such as * jumping on the bandwaggon' or 'keeping 
up with the Jones' \ which one principal considered at least three of 
the five excluded Open group schools to be engaged in. 

The logic in these points may reside in the notion of expectations • 

The teachers in the excluded Open group schools clearly wanted the 

...... ■ »^..,. _ 

innovation to work but perhaps unconsciously or unwittingly endeavored 
to sake it do bo without any proposed parallel changes in the basic . 
structure of their roles and their social relationships with the students* 
In the three schools accused of 'bandwaggonlng' there was a defensive 
reaction from teachers who felt Insecure about the changes and the 
consequences which a major innovation might have on their positions 
in the school. Whether the reactions were unconscious or unwitting 
is difficult to say, but the effect was one of protecting existing 
roles and structures at the expense of the innovation which, if 
necessary, would be distorted or scrapped. In the case of the included 
Open group schools taken together, there could be seen more severe 
crises. If a principal or teacher was faced with the prospect of 
arriving at school to take classes which could not meet because there 
were insufficient normal facilities in which they could meet, if the 
children could not understand him because of a language barrier, or if 
the children were simply not present at school, he would find that his 
normal expectations about teaching were untenable and would tend to alter 
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his perspectives accordingly* Once used to the Idea of Innovating » 
tackling educational problems In a way that he may not have thought of 
before, altering relationships among colleagues and students, this 
Individual was apt to give close attention to reading about, discussing 
and planning new roles 

As witness to this difference between the Included Open group 
schools and other schools, the use of professional libraries within 
schools can be cited. The principal of one of the Included Open group 
schools, havliig spent a considerable sum of money on professional books, 
found that the pressure of borrowing was sufficient for him to make an 
arrangement with a local public library to have municipal library funds 
channelled Into assisting with the demand for books and journals which 
the school could not afford. In addition, teachers In this school kept 
private professional libraries and organised a private loan system. 

Xn one of the excluded Open group schools (and It should be 
remembered that these schools were claiming to be Interested In new and 
different Ideas) the difference was obvious. The principal of this 
school spent several hundred dollars In establishing a professional 
library from which one book was borrowed In the first four weeks of 
operation; and even then the problem of lack of use was only overcome 
because of the considerable 8oul-*searchlng that resulted from a staff 
conference conducted by the staff education committee. Notwithstanding 
the soul-searching, the principal of that school, after ten months of 

^Teachers In the crlsls*-bound schools showed evidence of reading more 
professional books, and of meeting more regularly In formal and 
Informal meetings with staff colleagues than did teachers In 
relatively crlsls^-free schools. 
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the school year had elapsed^ could have returned much of his prized 
professional library unmarked to the bookseller. 

In summary of this polnt» It can be suggested that prospects 
for continuance of an Innovation such as Open Education may be 
related to crisis to the extent that crisis forces better plaruilng 
and motivates the abandonment of roles and organisation structures that 
are Inappropriate or even damaging to the Innovation. 
2, Compatibility ■ 

Compatibility Is "... the degree to which an Innovation Is consistent 
with existing values and past experiences of the adopters" (Rogers, 
1962:126). Generally speaking^ an Innovation that Is compatible should 
evoke fewer feelings of Insecurity In potential adopters and will 
therefore be adopted more rapidly. Of course. Insecurity Is not essen^ 
tlal to the notion of compatibility; many obvious Instances can be 
Imagined where the potential adopter simply does not care about the 
Innovation or else associates It with a group to which he does not see 
himself as belonging. 

The following analysis details three areas In which compatibility 
can be examined; teacher attitudes, student attitudes, and structural 
factors. 

2 . 1 Teacher attitudes and experiences 

The attitudes expressed by teachers in the present study fall into 
three categories. One group of teachers felt that the premises of Open 
Education as described in Chapter 5 above had been incorporated into 
their existing values quite readily. A second group expressed basically 
negative attitudes to Open Education, This group comprised many who 
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had tried and falledi sometimes without any penetrating understanding 
of why they or the Innovative programs had failed. A third group com- 
prised teachers whose knowledge and experience with recent Open 
Education programs were limited to hearsay. Individuals In this group 
defined and discussed Open Education In terms of their own current 
feelings of disillusionment > satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Those 
teachers who were satisfied with their Jobs tended to distort the 
practices of which they had heard to fit In with their negative views 
about any apparent need to change the system. Teachers who were more 
disillusioned than satisfied tended to glamorise the major tenets of 
Open Education and to hold expectations for the success of such 
environments beyond the realism expressed by those already working In 
them. 

The attitudes of teachers who felt that Open Education could be 
Incorporated Into their existing values can be summarised thus: 

(a) Open Education represents a humane approach to students. 
("On rational grounds you know that you are doing the 
right thing for them as human beings ...^')« 

(b) Open Education engenders warm and friendly relationships 
rather than constrained relationships. there Is 
much more room for the teacher to make use of his own 
personality characteristics; you can just be yourself ...")• 

(c) Co-operation between staff and students Is far more 
productive than force. you work with them Instead 
of always fighting against them to get something done.'') 

ERIC 



(d) Open Education makes It possible to obtain a realistic 

diagnosis of a student's problems and needs, ('^ou learn 
a lot more about students than whether or not they can sit 
quietly In class. And If you know the 'whole' person you * 
can diagnose his problems more easily^ I always felt 
that children became ashamed If you tried to find out 
what they didn't know; now I feel as though they welcome 
my Intrusion.") 

Foremost among the attitudes of teachers who saw Open Education as 
Incompatible with their values and experience were: 

(a) Open Education promotes Insecurity* ("You never know where 
you stand. Everything lacks regularity so you begin to 
doubt yourself ... you find the uncertainty a real strain.") 

(b) Open Education is a disguise for permissiveness. ("*.. 
Critical colleagues ... think you are master-minding the 
permissive society. They treat. you as though you are 
causing a decline In public morality.") 

(c) Open Education is a haven for weak teachers. ("... they 
accuse you of having no control or discipline. Some of 
the teachers not involved in open classes think we are 
weak teachers because the students move about and generate 
a certain amount of high-spirited noise.") 

(d) Open Education leads to a loss of protective social distance. 
("Frankly^ I pulled out of the scheme because the students 
get too close. They simply lose their respect for you if 
you don't keep a reasonable distance from them.") 
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2,2 St udent attitudes and experiences 

The tkanufactured product of an industrial organisation cannot com- 
plain and holds no attitudes* The school student, to the extent that 
he is the product of his school, is a very different propoeltion* 
Individually, he can destroy an innovation by not learning any better 
than he did before. Collectively, he can destroy it even more effec-^ 
tively by holding negative attitudes to it and by behaving in such a 
way that it cannot be utilised without undue difficulty. In respect of 
Open Education It seems that the compatibility of a student's attltudee 
depends on how much training and preparation is provided for him before- 
hand. (This vie^ is consistent with the findings In Chapter 8,) 

An important point, often overlooked by educationist^j, is that a 
student has perceptions of his role as a student no less than managing 
directors and politicians have perceptions of their roles. Although 
students were found to be resilient and quite flexible about their role 
expectations as students if trained for a change, they were no less 
rigid than many of th^ir uninvolved, conservative mentors if not trained. 
The attitudes held about collaborating with fellow students on matters 
of school work, voluntary restraint on noise in excess of that required 
for small group communication, and preparedness to organise and take 
responsibility for much of their own programs all seemed to depend on 
how well informed they were about what the school was trying to achieve 
for them. With exceptions, the most general attitude amongst students 
who had been deliberately prepared can be summarised in the statement of 
one student whose express aim in life was to become a teacher: ''All the 
^good feelings of the staff run off onto the students. Sometimes it 
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mlghtn^t look like It but we know what we are doing." Where preparation 
of students wad Ignored, the negative attitudes of students were summed 
up In the cotnments of three dissatisfied students: we just muck 

around nobody knows what they're supposed to be doing so the 

teacher just yells at us and I Just pretend to be busy," 

Parents of this latter group, anxious after gleaning such responses from 
their children whenever they sought Information about progress at school, 
reflected these negative attitudes: 

"They do no work at all." 

"They just talk and fool around." 

"There should be more authority ... my boy does as 
he pleases." 

'Vhat can you expect from the children when the 
teachers don't know what's going on?" 
Students who still carried traditional roles and expectations In their 
minds, tended to see Open Education as a ^bad^ or 'weak* version of 
Traditional Education. 

Again a distinction could be drawn between the expectations held by 
students from the Included Open groups and those from at le^st three of 
the excluded Open groups. While this distinction was not always sharp, 
the tendency was for teachers in the Included Open groups, having been 
through the somewhat tortured processes of role revision themselves at 
a personal level and In concert with their teaching colleagues, to 
comprehend that the students and parents needed also to pass through a 
similar If not quite so profound a process. Two principals articulated 
this view In almost identical terms. 
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From this analysis It becomes clear that questions of compatibility 
ought not to be answered from a static state model In which Incongruencles 
between the values or past experiences of adopters and the values and 
behavior demanded by the Innovation are asseased, but ratheti should be 
answered from a dynamic model which considers how much Incongruericles 
are maximised or minimised through re-*tralnlng programs. 
2t3 Structural factors 

At the organisational level, two aspects of compatibility arose: 

(a) Successful Innovation may be contingent on the degree of change 
required In curriculum content and method* For example^ difficulties 
occurred In six of the schools claiming to have Open programs because of 
the Inability of some teachers to overcome the 'one right textbook^ 
approach to both content and method « In the first place, the wide variety 
of resource material required for Open Education could not be acquired as 
quickly as other organisational changes could be Implemented. A data 
gap was created. Secondly, many teachers who had previously derived 
structure and content from an approved syllabus now turned. In the 
absence of that crutch, to textbooks that would simply replace the old 
syllabus. In this sense, Incompatibility led to a dysfunctional con- 
sequence In the Innovation; a few teachers who were freed from the 
old syllabuses so that they could tailor-make developmental programs, 
simply found an alternative externally structm ;^ram that removed 
the need of and the problems In developing programs based on their own 
professional expertise. 

Two kinds of groups manifested this problem, the first being the 
excluded Open groups generally, and the second being those Innovative 
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envltonmentd Into which a second generation of teachers had arrived 
(i«e«i non*initiatora who opted to Join an innovative program after it 
had been established by sotnebody else). 

However » to the extent that such incompatibility can be related to 
role insecurity and lack of new role preparation, there was a more 
subtle organisational factor operating as well« In Victorian secondary 
schools there has existed a long tradition of school/ teacher inspection 
by Boards of Inspectors. These inspections served three main purposes: 
assessment of schools for the purpose of determining which among them 
should be approved to conduct their own internal examinations in lieu 
of presenting their students for certain public examinations; assess- 
ment of teachers for promotion purposes (and hence i for salary and 
status); and^ transmission of new and/or good ideas from school to 
school or from teacher to teacher. Clearly, if the inspectors retained 
either or both of the first and second purposes, incompatibility of the 
organisation with Open Education was guaranteed. After 1968 the power 
base of the inspection system in high schools underwent several changes 
which ought to have assisted in overcoming this area of incompatibility. 
Even so, one teacher who was supposedly co-ordinating the activities of 
an Open Education group, when told by bis principal that a traditional 
syllabus would defeat the purpose of the exercise, produced one anyway. 
("It's all very well for you, but the inspectors might ask for one. 
Where would I be then?") 

(b) Successful innovation of Open groups must depend to some extent 
on willingness and capacity of teachers to change the systems of rules, 
rewards and punishments, and the habits which develop around those 
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systemd. Presumably^ If logic were to prevail, a rule system and the 
kind of authority used to police it would be closely dependent upon the 
form and style of organisation* 

With the exception of the included Open group schools, several 
indications were given that the traditional systems of rules and 
authority tended to function more as ends in themselves than as means 
to ends* Vfhile conflicts over this problem were relatively few in 
either set of Traditional group schools they occurred with some 
regularity in the excluded Open group schools. In the former two, the 
traditional rules were being used in a system in which they had developed 
anyway; the fact that rules were used often as ends rather than as 
means appeared to have little dysfunctional effect on the schools* 
operations*^ In the latter, there was general acknowledgment and aware- 
ness that traditional rules which had derived from a more traditional 
organisation of education might be inappropriate and even counter- 
productive in Open groups. These schools however, as already suggested, 
tended to be those whose entry into innovation had been prefaced by 
relatively little in-service training, relatively little pre-entry 
training for students and relatively little attention to the demands of 
parents as to what was happening to the school and why. 



Examples of rules being used as ends rather than as means to ends 
were remarked upon by the researcher to two principals, the first of 
whom indicated some interest with the observation that he had not 
thought of it that way .before, and the second of whom observedi with 
a wry chuckle, that most people gain enjoyment from making and break- 
rules. 
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Hehce, the conflict could be recognised In these schools^ but the 
fact that fundamental jtttltudlnal changes had not taken place among 
staff » students or parents, meant that too little vllllngnesa, knowledge 
and experience was applied to handling that conflict. Several teachers 
who went so far as to state that they were able to conceptualise and 
comprehend the need for an alternative rule system to match an alternative 
educational structure, still found themselves reverting to traditional 
rules almost reflexively. Others expressed (he view that old rules should 
be preserved Just because they were *good' rules. In short. It appeared 
insufficient to formulate new rules without the concomitant training 
exjperiences necessary to balance out old values and to provide a basis 
for compatibility with the innovation. One teacher observed: ''I have 
said to myself many times that these children will not get me *rattled\ 
On logic and sheer willpower I maintain a ' front • for a time but if I 
sense that they are being provocative I slip back into old habits. An 
hour later I could kick myself I" 
3. Divisibility 

Divisibility is "... the degree to which an innovation may be tried 
on a limited basis" (Rogers, 1962:131). Divisibility is preferred here 
to the term later used by Rogers & Shoemaker (1971:155) * trialability' , 
primarily because actual attempts at innovation ar^, being studied and 
not merely the trlalling of innovation as a psychological exercise. 

Three aspects of divisibility were noteworthy in respect of Open 
Education: 
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3*1 The extent to vhlch particular Ideas In the Innovation could be 
used separately from the vhole cluster of Ideae — — 

For many Victorian high schools, the movement towards Open Education 
programs was achieved through the staging posts of general studies 
programs, integrated courses, topic studies and work modulus. While 
some of these schools had no iimaediate intention of adopting more 
extreme positions educationally than could be incorporated into such 
limited applications, all of the schools claiming to be Open, that were 
eventually included in the study, had already moved into more extreme 
positions. In general, the schemes which appeared more likely to 
continue (according to staff opinion) and to provide participant satis- 
faction tended to be those that were more all-embracing schemes. Con- 
versely, the schemes that were less successful tended to^ be those which 
attempted to innovate by a 'tacking on' procedure. 

Taking general studies by way of example it was found that teachers 

■ II ■ 

tended to see themselves as having to sacrifice a aingle-discipline 
approach in favor of an integrated approach in which no formal subject 
boundaries were recognised. However, most of those teachers either 
Etill maintained duties as traditional teachers or had retained other 
elements of their former traditional roles (e.g., mediating between the 
student and his learning experiences, working in professional isolation 
from other teachers, and working within a conventional timetable). To 
the extent that a shift in role had occurred it was a shift from subject 
expert to master of none. Students in two schools reported dissatisfac- 
tion with general studies teachers because those teachers pretended 
knowledge in areas where they clearly had very little expertise at all* 
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As one dtudent observed t ^^Evetythlng we do Is so shallow* Every so 
often I would like to learn something really deep, something really 
worth knowing/* 

In the schools where there was extensive involvement in Open 
Education, the fact that teachers collaborated with each other both 
in and out of periods of student contact meant that the strengths of a 
given teacher were more likely to be exploited than were the weaknesses 
because^ as one teacher noted» you can cover for your colleagues* 

weak spots and they can cover for yours". 

Amongst the innovators of single ideas there was also confusion 
about priorities, both academically and in terms of general behavior 
of students. This lack of understanding also pervaded higher echelons 
of the stsff> especially timetable planners* One session was observed 
in which the general studies teacher had three exchanges in one hour 
with her students over matters directly related to learning* In the 
same period, she had 18 exchanges with Individuals and groups of students 
whom she had instructed to work together but whom she had also instructed 
to work without noise. The contradictory Instructions revolved around 
the location of her class in a room full of old-fashioned desks, 
situated immediately opposite a senior physics class from which a com* 
plaining toacher sent frequent messages of concern about the most 
trivial noise. 

3*2 The extent to which the Innovation could be utilised by particular 
sections of the organisation 

The typical Victorian high school can be readily classified on a 
sectional basis according to age/grade groupings (e*g., Forms I to VI) 
and departmental structure (e.g*. Humanities department, Science/ 
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Mathematics department and Manual Arte department). If an Innovation 
Is introduced into this typical high school on some kind of sectional 
basis it Is most likely that Forma or departments will be used as the 
basis of the arrangement. 

If the interviews with principals and teachers in the present study 
can be taken as indicators^ the Open groups that appeared most likely 
to succeed and to continue in existence were those that occurred in 
schools where Open Education programs encompassed all staff and 
students. Four of the five included Open groups qualified In this 
respect, the exception being the one located in a country area. Kone 
of the excluded Open group schools incorporated the whole school in 
Open programs « 

Characteristic of the four schools mentioned was the fact that the 
entire management effort and professional expertise of the staff could 
be directed towards developing a successful innovation, the main 
difficulties arising from those teachers who felt dubious or recalcitrant. 
Rules, regulations, teaching practices and timetable organisation could 
all be focused in the direction of common ends. From this latter point 
of view, similarities could be noted between these schools and the 
included Traditional group schools which, in such matters as syllabus 
organisation, classroom organisation and control strategies, lay at the 
other end of the educational spectrum. 

The same set of interviews indicated that the Open groups less 
likely to succeed and continue were those which operated side by side 
with Traditional groups, especially when the latter were in the majority. 
The one included Open group school located in the country, along with 



two of the excluded Open group schools » claimed that the existence of 
Open and Traditional groups in the one institution was a direct result 
of pressure from senior staff i senior students and parents to allow 
those students to complete their secondary schooling within the expects-^ 
tlons and framework of the external examinations system* That lS| the 
part of these schools that was reserved for Traditional groups and 
classes was the senior part whose reference point was an externally 
designated syllabus and an external examination system. Hence» the 
individuals with highest status in these achool^^^^ not to be 

associated with Open groups. 

A second reason for both Open and Traditional groups existing side 
by side was given by the principals of the remaining three excluded 
Open group schools; namely^ that the innovation was something of an 
experiment » the results of which would be watched carefully before any 
extended use was introduced. 

The two Open group schools where least success was claimed by 
either staff or students^ were those in which Just a small group of 
junior students had been involved in Open programs. In both cases > 
apparently sincere efforts were made by the principals and staffs to 
operate the Open groups with a substantial degree of independence from 
the major part of the school. However » the rules» codes of behavior 
and teaching practices of the Traditional groups remained domlnanti and 
as a teacher in one of theise Open groups observed » whenever there 
is a compromise nece^^ary it is (the Open groups) that are forced to 
give ground". 
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Another area of conflict » more prevalent In the two least auceess^ 
ful groups I concerned student attltudee towards Open Education. Small 
groups of students Interviewed in the two schools, regardless of the 
section of the school In which they Vera housed^ saw Open groups as 
"a soft cop'% V biudge'Varid "a waste of time*', mainly because their 
orientations still centred around the values enshrined in traditional 
Education. These student attitudes were particularly prevalent where 
the sectional basis on which the alternative program had developed was 
departmental. A status hierarchy of departments existed ^1 
Mathematics/Science departments would be accorded highest status in the 
eyes of both teachers and students. Yet, such departments tended to ba 
least Involved with the Open groups; and students often associated this 
lack of involvement with the innovation having low status. This status 
hierarchy also appeared to affect or be affected by the different 
assessment procedures adopted. In Science and Mathematics » for 
instance, assessments have commonly been used in determining which 
students would be able to pursue senior school courses that would leave 
the way open for entry into high status tmiversity courses such as 
medicine and dentistry. On the other hand, assessments in Art subjects 
have tended to have little status for any kind of selection purpose, 
whether for entry into tertiary courses or into artistic occupations, 
employers in the latter group tending to base their selection procedures 
on practical examples of skilled work and on probationary Jobs. 
3*3 The amount of time devoted to the innovation 

The problem mentioned in the previous section appeared to be 
aggravated in two schools not Included in the main part of the present 
ERIC Study, but visited during validation of the test Instruments. Here, 
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divisibility Was not only a toatter of sectional Involvement but of 
limited time allocation as well* The problems of timetabling were 
viewed as a major barrier to change of any kind. A proportion of the 
school would be involved in Open Education f<>r part of the school day 
on two or three days of the week* Almost without exception these / 
schqols experienced behavioral problems while sessions were In progress 
and, in each case, abandonment of the scheme was at hand* There was 
little doubt that, in the regular changeover from Open to Traditional 
organisation, students and staff alike worked on the expectation that 
Traditional organisation should prevail whenever the business of 
education was to be taken seriously. As the Form Captain in one of 
these groups noted, **Those sessions are good fun but they*re not * fair 
dlnkum'". ^ 

Again, sectional representation on a departmental basis produced 
the greatest difficulties* In a typical Instance, the Mathematic and 
Science subjects were deliberately withheld from the new program 
because Maths and Science are Just too important to be mucked 

about **•", as one deputy principal explained* Presumably subjects such 
as English, History, Geography and Social Studies could be 'mucked 
about* without any serious disruption to a child's education. This 
separation could be supported by the rational(ised) argument that 
Science subjects required laboratory facilities while English, History, 
Geography and Social Studies, or whatever integrated studies could be 
derived from them, required only general purpose areas. When questioned 
about the use of the timetable as a weapon in restricting Open groups to 
particular times of day and particular combinations of subjects, one 
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timetable planner suiued up the limited perceptions of many of his 

fellows In other schools I 

"Anyone who thinks that a school can be run without periods 
belns put aside for Mathematics and Science subjects is 
either a fool or has never had to spend half of his 
vacation and half of the first term slaving ov^r a time** 
table," i 

In Chapter 3^ reference was made to the possibility that certain 
innovations may fall to diffusSi either in the trial stage or in the 
long term, if they are treated as divisible 9 while other Innovations may 
be threatened if they are not treated as divisible. On balance, it can 
be suggested that Open Education (in its various forms and degrees), if 
it is to survive beyond a trial stage of four or five years, should be 
treated as indivisible rather than divisible. When Open groups are 
housed in the same organisational and management structures as are 
Traditional groups, participants are likely to revert to the rules, 
procedures and practices of the latter. 

The possibility of one Important confounding variable should also 
be raised in respect of this issue. This is the possibility of a 
changing environment which might render an innovation more or less 
divisible than it would be otherwise; in particular an environmental 
change based on a 'black paper' backlash in which disillusionment or 
reactionary grounds-swell concerning new ideologies forces reversion to 
old rules, procedures and practices. 
4. Communlcablllty 

Communlcablllty is "... the degree to which an innovation may be 
diffused to others" (Rogers 1962:132). Three components of communic- 
Q ability were mentioned in Chapter 3 above; visibility, time lag before 
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effect and language. 
4.1 Visibility 

In the present study the matter of visibility has proved somewhat 
vexing. On one hand, Open Education was mado highly visible firstly l)y 
the kinds of activities which led to the establishment of the C.A.B. 
and to the occurence of the Burwood Seminar. Secondly, several schools 
(among them » all five of the Included Open group schools) devised 
statements of what they were trying to achieve and the educational ' 
philosophies that lay behind their endeavors. Furthermore, by 1971 
these same schools had accepted the responsibility of providing for 
whatever number of observers (including teachers, principals, inspectors 
and patents) showed sufficient keenness to find out what was happening. 

On the other hand, high visibility appeared to be restricted to 
one level of organisational functioning; namely, that concerned with 
behavior control. Teachers in Open groups reported that visitittg 
teachers from Traditional schools, having spent only a few hours or a 
day observing an Open group, were able to grasp little of the Important 
educational processes that were taking place. Indeed, one of the 
included Open group schools considered setting a minimum time of one Vefk^'^^^ 
for observation visits. Teachers who claimed that many important 
aspects of their Open Education programs were very difficult to render 
visible stressed firstly, that the personal relationships developed with 
and between students were subtly but significantly different from the 

■ - •• * .-J '■ 

relationships that pervaded Traditional schools, and sIcMdlyr that any 
observed short term behavior could be sensibly Judged only if seen 
Q In the context of a developmental process. 
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Oct th^ second of these points i particular reference was made to 
seif-conttol and self«-dlsclpllne In students. Whereas an observer on 
a one day visit might be struck by an apparent lack of control and 
discipline on the part of students. Involved teachers could point out 
that, three weeks previously, circumstances had been far toore difficult 
than at present, and that three weeks hence, matters would be vastly 
altered again if the present rate of improvement continued* An analogy 
was sometimes drawn between this situation and that of an individual who 
sees a snapshot of an event the nature of which could only be properly 
understood with the help of movie film. 

In short, the communicabllity of Open Education as an innovation is 
confounded to the extent that, while certain aspects are highly visible 
certain others are claimed to be far more subtle and less visible. A 
small sample of teachers from the Traditional schools, having observed 
Open groups at least once in the preceding 12 months were almost 
unanimous in stating that teachers in Open groups, while undoubtedly 
sincere in what they were attempting, were simply not generating many 
of the processes as claimed. Perhaps it was not surprising that these 
traditional teachers classified the more visible aspects, such as freedom 
of movement for students and lack of conventional timetabling arrange- 
ments, as disrupture elements because, as their Open Education counter- 
parts claimed, they had not accounted for the less visible processes. 

These problems of communicablllty were said (by the teachers them- 
selves) not to arise between teachers in the included Open group schools 
who visited each other. No cases were found, during the present study, 
of teachers from the excluded Open group schools visiting other Open 
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group schools. 

4*2 Time lag before effect 

The results presented In Chapter 8 provide support for the view 
that Open groups are unlikely to produce ©anj' of their nost cherished 
effects in a short time span; that is, Open Education may generate 
certain ^sleeper T effects. For example^ while student attitudes 
towards schools might alter noticeably in cotijunctioh with changes in 
the nature of the organisation, Improved academic performance and 
varied personality structure may not do so. Indeed, it is possible 
that these latter effects may not be achieved to any significant degree 
until quite late in the student's secondary school life* Certain 
acadejilc skills, thoug;ht patterns and personality structures that have 
been built up through a virtually infinite range of experiences spread 
over a 12-year period prior to antry into the Open group at secondary 
school level apparently do not change radically in the space of ten 
months* Yet it was not uncommon during the present studys for teachers 
from either Open or Traditional groups to express doubts when rapid 
changes did not occur. 

Open Education appears to be a classic case in which many of the 
*good' effects are somewhat removed in time, while undesirable and 
peripheral effects may be visible almost immediately. (See Chapter 8.^ 
4 . 3 Language 

Communicability may be affected by the extent to which the Innova- 
tlon, its purposes and results can be couched in layman *s language. In 
this sense, a U*8haped curve of communicability could be expected. If 
the innovation requires Just a few concepts and words that are in everyday 
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use to describe It » coctnunlcabillty should be hlgh« Slmllarlyi If a few 
new concepts and words have to be generated » communlcablllty should be 
high because potential adopters must deliberately learn meanings for the 
new jargon. Errors In itteanlng and translation seem more likely to occur 
when the Innovation and Its results are described In words that have both 
technical and lay meanings and which tend to be fairly abstract. Anybody 
can claim to understand the Innovation because he can understand the 
words; however » a com&on understanding may not be achieved because each 
'expert* Imputes his own meanings* 

Open Education appears to fall Into this third category; each 
person knows what a school JLs; each has his own Idea on how It should 
be organised; each knows that his own attitudes about what' the school 
should do for students are the right attitudes. Traditional teachers, 
after listening to teachers from Open groups, would often claim that 
they had been doing for 15 years the things that had just been described 
to them, with the possible exception of a few seemingly trivial details 
such as getting rid of the conventional syllabuses, timetables and 
examinations. 

These misconceptions could not be easily corrected. Four teachers 
from Traditional groups complained that teachers In Open groups were 
vague In explaining what was being achieved, and that little quantifiable 
data were available to back up claims such as: ''The students seem 
happier", "... they read more books", and "... the students are more 
worldly". As one of the Open group teachers noted, the main problem 
for outsiders may be that of knowing what to look for. When Innovators 
failed to provide criteria, perhaps outsiders could not be blamed for 
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taking recourse to their own> often Inappropriate criteria.'^ 
5. Complexity 

Cottplexlty IsV'/./ the degree to which itn Innovation Is relatively 
difficult to understand and use" (Rogers, 19i)2 si 30). 

Three aspects of complexity were raised In Chapter 3, Section ^ 
above; the requirement for adopters to develop new mental sets> the 
requirement for extensive restraining In specific skills pertinent to 
the Innovation and the requirement for a number of consequential 
Innovations/ The first two of these aspects have already been con- 
sidered In some detail (see Chapter 9). Attention In this section Is 
focused on the third aspect* 

An Innovator about to eiiA>ark on a program, especially a program that 
Involves a low hardware component, la likely to experience difficulty In 
establishing the boundaries that distinguish between what Is part of his 
Innovation (and therefore to be worked upon) and what Is external (and 
therefore Irrelevant or outside of his control). Throughout both the 
Included and excluded Open groups In the present study this aspect of 
complexity generated difficulties. Witness these comments from 
teachers: 

"This Is not simply an exercise In educational Innovation like 
S.R.A. It*8 a different kind of preparation for life." 
"I must say that since I have been working In the Open Educa- 
tion program Vwe become conscious that the whole community 
should be Involved. It Isn^t just a question of new 

Q ^See Appendix 1 for discussion of the problems of evaluation and 
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techniqued or teaching methods; rather a question of 
having the school relate to the £amlly» the business 
world and recreation groups.'* 

'■The timetable always served as a boundary* When we 
dispensed with conventional timetables we became life 
teachers, not Just school teachers* I can't see any end 
toit.^V 

In short, the lack of boundary definition was characteristic of 
the Innovation Itself. A few examples of consequential innovations that 
were considered necessary adjuncts to Open Education programs can be 
cited* In the four examples given below, two general types of con- 
sequential Innovation are represented. In the first place, there are 
adjunctive Innovations that concern the legal framework within which the 
system of public education la conducted} secondly, there are those con** 
sequential Innovations concerned with staff personnel skills, sometimes 
falling within the ambit of re-tralning programs for present staff, but 
occasionally requiring the employment of new and different kinds of 
personnel within the school environment. 

The first example concerned an attempt to render the employment 
contract more flexible so that Open Education teachers would be able to 
work away from the physical boundaries of the school and outside of the 
usual times during which a Traditional school is usually open. One 
teacher in an Open group found it essential to approach both the 
Victorian Education Department by which he was employed and a city 
council to arrange his joint appointment as a teacher and recreation 
officer so that he might have access to conventional school facilities 
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and general coanunlty facilities at virtually any hour of the day* This 
kind of requirement would entail (apart from any other conalderatlon) a 
change In the nature of the eaployaent contract and, poaslblyi a change 
In the legal definition of {teacher 'V 

The second example concerned the establlshm of a position, 
within a school, that might be termed 'liaison officer V or 'activities 
organiser'; a person who need hot be a teacher (perhaps ought not to 
be a teacher) and whose time and skills would be spent in the vast 
amount of day-by-day organisation of activities in and out of the school. 
This position, it was suggested, would become necessary because of the 
constant pressures on timetabling procedures that result from abandon** 
ment of the conventional timetable operating in schools where demancfs 
for time and space are known, fixed and repetitive/ The main problems 
that could be foreseen In this example in Victoria would concern the 
teacher registration procedures (supported by the Victorian Secondary 
Teachers Association) and the preparedness and legal capacity of the 
Teachers Tribunal (an 'independent' statutory body) to employ school 
staff not specifically qualified as teachers^ 

The third example concerned the introduction of a technological 
aids support system comprising, especially, components that would prove 
useful in individual programs and computer-assisted instruction. 

The fourth example was a fund-raising program necessary for a school 
to finance its system of excursions on which much of the Open Education 
program would be based. Funds would be raised through dances and other 
promotional activities and be disbursed on such items as a school bus and 
Q on portable accommodation that could be set up at short notice in 
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locations where conventional acconmodatlon was either imavallable or 

inap{>roptlate» 

6* Suciaiary 

As an Innovation In Victorian high schools, Open Education appeared 
©ore likely to develop and continue In those schools where relative 
advantages were generated from reasonably serious crisis situations that 
forced individuals (especially teachers) to look beyond prevailing roles 
and expectations V Such Indlvldudls and others (students and teachers) 
who had undergone some preliminary training procedures also tended to 
view the tenets of Open Education as compatible with their own value 
systems more than did other individuals. Perhaps because a quite radical 
break with Traditional Education is required of those who enter Open 
groups, Open Education appears more likely to maintain a foothold on 
the present educational scene If it is promoted as a complete package, 
not readily divisible into a host of separate ideas. Hence, communica** 
tlon of the main ideas and practices inherent In Open Education is likely 
to be iDq>roved if potential adopters spend days or even weeks trying to 
internalise a complete package, rather than assuming that, as experts 
on schools, they need only listen to cursory explanations. 

Finally, Open Education appears to be quite a complex innovation, 
especially in the sense that its boundaries are difficult to define* 
Thus, a series of consequential innovations is likely to be required to 
support the laaln issue of changing the educational process* 
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CHAPTER 11 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

1. Defining and Identifying Open Education 

In recent years a nunjber of changes have occurred In Victorian 
hl^ schools i changes which have frequently been labelled with the 
t^rm Open Education. Practitioners and researchera In several 
countries have used this label to refer variously to progressive 
educntional philosophy* to teaching methods, to open space architecture i 
to curricula not articulated by forces external to the school/ and to 
friendly or humane organisational climates* In the present study Open 
Education was defined In terms of learning environments which stimulate 
diversity of activity and problems for students, collaborative work 
situations^ competent declsion^maklng by students about educational and 
other matters, self-reliance In collating and sorting Information* and 
effective cosnunlcat Ion skills* 

Measures of organisational climate and teacher behavior were used 
to sharpen this definition for the purpose of selecting Open and 
Traditional groups to compare and contrast. These definitional ^ 
characteristics and measures were assumed to occur on contlnua, hence 
Open and Traditional groups were Identified In terms of polarity around 
opposite ends of contlnua* the differences between groups being assumed 
as differences of degree. 

The main disadvantage in using the term Open Education was that 
various Ideas and practices had one label forced upon them when, In the 
view of many of their practitioners there was no single. Identifiable 
phenomenon. One major advantage, however, was that the notion of 
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opennesd could be explored at five different conceptual level8» an 
underetandlng of which may lead to increaaed clarity and reduced con- 
fualon about modem devalopaenta In education In a broad context. 

The five conceptual levels at which Open Education could be 
developed were Identified as the socio-political level, the level 
of the organisation, the level of the group, the personality level 
and, finally, the level of Individual beliefs and attitudes In cognitive 
structure. 

On this basis Open Education in Victoria was considered as a two- 
phase phenotnenon, the first phase comprising the development of general 
studies programs and Involving heavy concentration on the development 
of open personality and open individual cognitive structures. The 
second phase, while continuing to Involve those same levels of openness 
also saw attention shifting to Open Education as a phenomenon of 
politico-social systems, of organisations and of groups. 
2. Some Effects of Open Groups on Student Behavior and Attitudes 

With these levels of openness In mind, the present study con** 
cent rated on establishing whether Open and Traditional groups differed 
from each other in a given school year with respect to student attitudes 
to high school^ creative thinking, collaborative behavior and preference 
for certain activities related to general personality structure. It was 
also recognised however, that the differential effects anticipated for 
Open groups by comparison with Traditional groups might be influenced, 
distorted or mediated by the types of organisation and management systems 
in which they occurred, and by the very innovative characteristics of 
Open groups as an alternative to Traditional Education. 
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Open and Traditional groups ware found to differ from each other 
In certain respectd related to attitudes to high school, creative 
thinking ini coU^ patterns/ but not to differ with 

respoct to preif erred activities Involving change or saaienesoi autonoiBy 
or dependence or Intellectuallsed activities » 

Open groups were significantly more positive In their attitudes 
to high school towards the end of the school year than were Traditional 
groups i a difference explained not so ouch by the Open groups becoming 
more positive but by the Traditional groups becoming progressively more 
negative* Open groups were also significantly more Interactive and 
collabora tlve In their work than were Traditional groups i a dl f f erehce 
that arose early in the year* suggesting that collaborative behavior 
could be engendered quite readily If an appropriate organisational 
climate was first established* 

Open groups were also significantly different from traditional 
groups after six weeks with respect to performance on a creative 
thinking task* This difference* In which the Open groups were 
significantly worse than their Traditional counterparts had largely 
disappeared towards the end of the year* The tentative explansijtlon 
was that while neither Traditional nor Open groups moved significantly . 
beyond the level presumed to exist at the beginning of the year tfie Ope^^ 
groups experienced considerable improvement between the first and second 
testing sessions* Apparently, one unanticipated effect of entry Into 
Open groups was that students suffere^^ from an Initial bout of dlsorlen-- 
tatlon and disorganisation that was largely overcome towards the end of 
the year. Whether the Open groups could be expected to continue thelr^^ 
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rapid rate of recovery on creative thinking to the point where they 
would outstrip Traditional groups remains an Interesting question to 
be followed up in a longitudinal study* 

The Open and Traditional groups were not significantly different frott 
each other, nor did they change over time with respect to preference for 
activities Involving change or saiDeness and autonomy or dependence, nor 
for Intellectuallsed activities. 

When a comparison of significantly and non-slgnlflcantly different 
effects Is aade» the proposition emerges that certain aspects of cog-* 
nltlve structure and collaborative behavior are relatively volatile 
areas in which environmental Influences can produce quite rapid change; 
whereas preference for certain activities, being related more to 
personality structure develop to a stable level over a long period of 
time and are not so volatile or readily changeable. This proposition 
receives some support when the breakdowns of groups Into Metropolitan/ 
Rural and Large school/Small school variables are taken into account* 

The only sustained significant difference on either of these 
variables concerned preference for activities involving change or 
sameness I the Metropolitan groups displaying greater preference for 
activities involving change at both observation sessions. If It is 
assumed that the majority of students had spent the greater part of 
their lives in one or other environment, and it is accepted that pre- 
ference for particular kinds of activities is related to stable aspects 
of personality structure, these differences seem to warrant subsequent 
investigation. All of the above effects are detailed in/Chapter 8. 
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3« Mediating Influences of Organisation Type and Management System 
The mediating Influences of organisational type and management 
system are elaborated in Chapter 9 « One limiting factor on the develop- 
ment of Open groups was a tendency for principals and teachers to sustain 
limited perceptions about the school as an organisation and| hence « to 
see limited scope about the extent to which its organisational 
characteristics might be changed in order to produce amenability to 
an innovation such as Open Education* The similarities in the schools 
In which Open and Traditional groups were housed appeared to be more 
numerous and significant than were the differences. 

With some notable exceptions (e.g.i a tendency for student freedom 
in certain areas of decislon*maklng traditionally held by teachers as 
part of their custodial responsibilities), the schools in which Open 
groups were housed » were forced by internal or external pressures to 
maintain with students those relationships typical of service organisa** 
tions. 

While some adventurous developments towards organic management 
systems occurred in the Open group schools, legislative or regulative 
pressures end the limited perceptions of principals, teachers, students 
and parents continued to maintain forms of school administration quite 
similar to those of Traditional group schools. The shifts towards. , : 
organisation types and management systems recognised as more amenablV 
to the innovation of Open Education, were more visible and longe^ sus- 
tained among the Included Open group schools than among the excluded . ... ,..,'1!..^ 
Open group schools. A major difference between these two setd of 
O schools that may account for this result was that staff and students . 
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in the forner had undergone mote Intensive training and development 
procedures and had toore effectively changed their expectations about 
schooling. 

In ahorty some productive alterations In organisational type and 
managesient system were sustained In Open group schools until times of 
crisis when either Internal or external pressures forced reversion to 
traditionally accepted roles. 

^. Mediating Influences of Innovative Characteristics of Open 
^ Bducation 

The generally Intended effects of Open Education groups were further 
toDdifled by a number of innovation characteristics* The more successful 
groups tended to be those which had rationalised relative advantages 
from a basis of reasonably severe crisis; crisis apparently being a 
useful catalyst in teachers' endeavors to alter their own roles and» by 
meetings I seodnars and discussions > the expectations which others hold 
about those roles* 

Many teachers and students in Open groups (particularly those from 
the excluded Open group schools) found some of the tenets of Open 
Education Incompatible with their existing values. These points of 
incompatibility usually centred around control, discipline and 
authority. Froii| the teaching angle » it was found that many teachers 
could not dissociate *good teaching' from ability and preparedness of 
a teacher to superimpose modes of behavior after the fashion typically 
identified with Traditional Education. From the student angle, teachers 
from excluded Open groups^ in particular, those where the time allocation 
and extent of Open Education programs had been quite limited, were seen 
lERyK^ as weak teachers. Ftirthermore, the fact that many teachers were unable 
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to develop their own syllabuses or to change the systems of rules, 
rewards and punishments contributed to a state of Incompatibility 
between the previously learned values attached to Traditional Bduca-* 
tlon and those apparently required for the successful Innovation and 
continuance of Open Education programs. 

The whole question of the divisibility of Open Education for use 
as a number of separable ideas, or for use in only one section of a 
school, or on a restricted time allocation led to the conclusion that 
Open Education is a relatively Indivisible Innovation. The more the 
Open programs were fragmented, the fewer were their prospects for^. :^v:f 
continuance and the greater were their prospects for envelopment (and 
eventual abandonment) within that part of the school devoted to the real 
and serious (I.e., Traditional) business of education. When a conflict 
arose between the requirements of Open groups and Traditional groups 
operating side by side, the general expectation was that solutions 
would, and should favor the demands of the Traditional groups. 

In terms of communicabillty, Open groups suffered somewhat from 
a tendency for outsiders to assume, erroneously in most cases, a 
sufficient level of expertise to make judgments about the success of^ "f - ^ 
Open Education programs. Although there were many advantages to be 
gained from Open groups being highly visible and from their purposes 
being expressed in relatively straightforward language, some dis- 
advantages In the area of communication accrued (a) from the fact that most 
outsiders (and, perhaps, many people quite closely involved in Open 
groups) did not understand that certain Important effects were subject 
to considerable time lag, (b) from the fact that some effects could only be 
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understood If outsiders were prepared to spend time looking at 
processes rather than at single events » and (c) from a tendency for 
teachers In Open groups to be vague In expressing some of their most 
cherished alms» 

A final Innovation characteristic that tiedlated the effects of Open 
groups was the coaplexlty of Open Education as an Innovation. In the 
first place, successful Innovation of Open Education was closely 
associated with an understanding on the part of teachers that they were 
engaged In preparing students to cope with adolescent and adult life In 
a very extensive way. Secondly, successful Innovation was found to be 
closely related to understanding of the need for, and preparedness to 
Introduce, a series of consequential Innovations without which the 
Open groups were likely to become rather toothless tigers. 
5. Introspections About the Conceptual Framework of the Study 

This study has attempted to draw together In one basic framework. 
Open Education, a large number of changes evident In Victorian high 
schools since the mld-1960*s. 

The central question In the minds of the publlc-at-large concerned 
the likely effects on student behavior of these changes by comparison 
with the effects of the Traditional Education whose substantial rejec- 
tion was Implied In the new movement. Therefore, attention was given 
to certain differential effects on behavior, of Open and Traditional 
groups. 

At the same time, it was considered unrealistic to evaluate those 
effects without tsklng account of two mediating Influences thought by 
the researcher to be of crucial Importance. The first of these 
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Influences was the combined effect of the organisational type and 
management system around which Open groups were to be Introduced. In 
this regard, it was considered that certain types of organisation (in 
Blau & Scott (1962) terms) and management system (In Burns & Stalker 
(1961) terms) would be more amenable to successful Innovation of Open 
Education than would others. The second Influence concerned the fact 
that Open Education was seen In Victorian high schools as an Innovation; 
the constraining and facilitating effects of the characteristics of 
Innovation outlined by Rogers (1962) were therefore taken Into account* 

vnille the approach taken mlgjit have minor disadvantages (e.g., 
mixing statistical and case study methodologies may be frowned upon in 
certain quartejrs) , the advantages overall to the researcher were that > 
the recent changes In Victorian high school education could be viewed 
in several different perspectives, and that a study which might otherwise 
have portrayed those changes as a static phenomenon was able to look 
much more closely at the dynamic, ongoing processes of Open Education, 
In one sense, this conceptual framework can be viewed as a custom- 
built tool for the problem on which the present study is focused* In 
another sense, however, it might be worth Investigating as a more 
generalised tool for similar studies in the soci'al sciences. Indeed, 
there may be value in combining methodologies and concepts in this way 
for other than exploratory studies. The Immediate future of the social 
sciences (especially that which is addressed to educational problems) is 
likely to remain bedevilled by a multivariate world that is not easily 
reduced to a few simple cause-effect chains. This real world might be 
better understood If researchers avoid committing themselves, at whatever 
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Intellectual codt» to one methodological camp to the exclusion of others* 
Statistical Inference and qualitative laethodologies appear to make better 
bedfellows than enemies for each other* 



APPENDIX 1 

A "SOURCES OP ERROR" APPROACH TO EVALUATION 
IN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLING PROGRAMS 



A paper presented to the Conference on Alternative 
Forms of Schooling, Monash University, May, 1973. 
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I want to take a rather unusual line on alternative forms of 
schooling! The first question X ask myself Is; Alternative to what? 
What Is the presumed base, the already legitimated education to which 
the adjective "alternative" applies. Clearly, It has to do with what 
we usually refer to as the traditional school. But are the various 
alternatives currently under development, such as open schools, 
community schools, Integrated day programs. Interactive classes and 
Informal programs, singular In the manner In which they are alternative? 
It seems to me that they are singular In so far as they constitute a 
reaction against both extreme regimentation of students and a view of 
the learning process that places the teacher constantly In a central, 
mediating position between the learner and his learning experiences and 
knowledge. I seriously doubt whether the singularity moves far beyond 
those (admittedly Important) general points. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that highly divergent^ alternatives 
are a bad thing; on the contrary, the divergence strikes me as being 
very healthy; would that there were more of It! However, there Is a 
price to be paid for diversity » If attempts at alternative schooling 
were to move Inexorably along the one track, problems of evaluation 
would be greatly simplified. A group of competent researchers might 
be asked to design and validate tests that could be used widely In 
alternative schooling programs. The fact that many tracks are being 
pursued simultaneously with varying alms in mind means that no one set 
of evaluating Instruments will meet\the circumstances in the way that 
one set of matriculation tests presumes to mret traditional circumstances 
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Therefore ) evaluation must necessarily be localised to a great 
extent. The teachers actually Involved must accept much of the 
responsibility for evaluating alternative programs* A few teachers 
have tried to evaluate for feedback or promotional purposes, a few more 
have largely ignored the problem, and many have resorted to traditional 
evaluation procedures that seem to be a denial of what the alternative 
programs are all about. Both iiiy own observations in the schools and the 
comments made by teachers involved during university programs, lead me 
to ask whether some teachers may simply be lll*^equlpped to ask good 
questions, to formulate reasonable hypotheses, to design reasonable 
Instruments and to manipulate quantitative data. 

I would not pretend to be able to produce all of the answers. At 
the same time, my own reading and research lead me to believe that one 
of the greatest threats to an innovation such as an alternative schooling 
program, especially in the formative stages, is the inability of users 
to evaluate it either in its own terms or by comparison with predecessors 
or substitutes. Because it seems likely that teachers will need to 
participate in and even organise research and evaluation into alternative 
schooling I would like to offer a few ideas, expressed simply, that 
might provide a workln^'base. 

Let us call the approach a 'Sources of Error' approach. Any research 
and evaluation program can be seen as coir^rising three main stages; the 
first involves framing the problem or question, the second involves 
making observations relevant to the question, and the third Involves 

interpreting those observations in an endeavor to answer the question. 

. . 

The best research and evaluation Is presumably that which involves the 
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least amount of error throughout each of the three main stages. People 
not trained In research techniques or who are more frightened than 
enlightened by quantified data will have taken the first itep towards 
understanding research and evaluation when they can see that the name 
of the game is one of ndnlmlslng errors between formulating a question 
and producing an answer « It should be noted that minimising error Is 
not simply the reciprocal of maximising precision; for one can be 
extremely precise about something that is marginal to» or Is an Inadequate 
Index of the question* 

The sources of error approach can be elaborated by examining the 
polar extremes where maximum error Is Induced on the one hand and 
minimum error Is Induced on the other hand. 

Maximum error la likely to result when non-specific or 111- 
fottnulated questions are followed by casual observations or feelings 
(used as a kind of observation) from which conclusions are drawn and 
decisions taken. For example, we sometimes hear asked of an alternative 
education program: Are the children in the alternative program any 
better than they would have been in a traditional school? Then follows 
the answer: Yes, they are better; they seem happier and they are more 
creative. While evaluation at this level might be a useful and even 
necessary step towards formulating other questions It does not appear to 
be of Immense value for anyone who wants to make educational decisions. 
'Better' in which ways? What is meant by 'happier' and 'creative*? Are 
happiness and creativity valid and explicit aims of the program? KoW 
do we measure happiness and creativity? To what extent does any observed 
improvement In happiness and creativity relate directly to the program, 
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or to chance, or to factors unaccounted for? How much Improvement has 
to occur before a significant difference can be said to exist? How Is 
the alternative program defined. 

At this levels evaluation can be hazardous and quite misleading If 
it Is used for purposes other than hypothesis-building and hunching* 

Minimum error ia more likely where questions of the kind listed above 
are accounted for in a systematic way. A systematic approach also allows 
the possibility that sources of error and even the magnitude of errors 
can be located and taken into account when they cannot be eliminated. 
Although it would be possible to discuss the elements of a systematic 
approach to research into and evaluation of alternative schooling in 
great detail, the following elements may be treated as something of a 
smorgasboard^ The tnore of these elements that can be included in an 
evaluation scheme tli?- fewer sources of error there will be to distort 



findings. One cautionary note is important, however. To,^ 




of the research and evaluation techniques that are to be employed. 
Research 'overkill' is not only time-wasting; it can, Itself, cbn- 
stltute a source of error. 
1. Casual observation 

Casual observation, in the form of visiting, participation, relevant 
reading or all of these three can provide a 'feel' for an area as a 
whole. The main alms are to develop perspectives of one's own and to 
understand the perspectives of others working in the area. In alter- 



analogy, one does not gain much by hiring a mechanical P^^Pio kill a 
mosquito when a fly swat would do the Job as effectively. 
teal sense, the nature of the problem should determine the complexity 
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native education » one of the very Important perspectives is the proceaa - 
the train of events and developments in thinking - that led to a 
particular program being established. For trample, casual observation 
followed , by more structured case study techrdques can reveal important 
differences between programs with regard to their evolution from crisis 
or non-crisis origins; in turn, this infortJiation may be useful both in 
establishing hunches and In explaining differential rates of adoption and 
diffusion. 

Perhaps the main advantage for the teacher/evaluator of casual 
observation is that he may find himself better able to clarify his own 
aims by watching what others do, how they develop their Ideas and how 
they justify their alternatives to traditional programs. Consequently, 
he may be better able to establish a list of priorities, a general list 
that suggests characteristics of the program that are really worthy of 
close evaluation as distinct from characteristics for which somewhat 
crude evaluation will suffice* In terms of a sources nf error approach, 
the teacher/evaluator is working out which characteristics he can afford 
to evaluate with a moderate risk of being wrong in his evaluation j and 
which characteristics must be evaluated with a very low risk of error* 
For Instance, it may be of little consequence to know whether standards 
of dress are changing as a result of the alternative program but very 
important to know whether levels of comprehension of mathematical 
concepts are changing. ^ 
2* Framing a question 

the data collected in an evaluation project are usually only as 
good as the question which led to them. The old adage, "Ask a stupid 
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question and you get a otupid anaver" appllea very veil to research and 
evaluation* Framing a good question Is really the art of pln**polntlng 
the main variables and depends on tracing one's casual observations 
back through channels of possible causal relations. It seeM to involve 
a certain amount of 'mental rehearsal' » For examplei the casual 
observation that an alternative education environment is so noisy that 
students are unable to work effectively either individually or in 
groups even when they want to» may lead to a number of mental rehearsals 
as to just which characteristics are associated with which others. Is 
the noise associated with bad discipline? If sO| should more stringent 
rules bo invoked? Is the noise associated with poor acoustics? Are 
there too many groups attempting to work in too confined a space? Is 
the noise associated with the failure of teachers to arrange preparatory 
sessions in which students actually learned about the difference between 
small group conversation and other conversation patterns? 

The last of the questions in this list is probably a good question 
in that» when viewed amongst the others, it is an efficient and a 
productive question. For a given amount of research and evaluation 
effort a result may be achieved in which a permanent increase in man- 
power requirements > or rules or building costs is avoided. If the 
whole of that mental rehearsal proves unproductive in the sense of not 
achieving a desirable result^ it is still productive to the extent that 
it is important for teachers to know which kinds of educational ^ 
experiences do not lead to very much learning. 

Of course^ it should also be said that the selection of one good 
question does not pre-empt simultaneous or subsequent pursuit of other 
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good questions. An area like alternative education involves problems 
for the teacher/evaluator that are clearly multivariate. Effectively, 
this means that certain questions must be directed towards the ultimate 
taking of decisions that reflect a desired balance between character- 
istics* 

3« Choosing a conceptual framework 

A sound argument exists for asking questions or framing problems 
in a context that suggests the terms in which subsequent results will 
appear. Take the question, '*Are the attitudes to school of students 
in an alternative program more positive than the attitudes to school 
of students in traditional programs?" If the atmosphere in which the 
question Is asked is one where serious doubts have been raised as to 
whether teachers in the alternative program are capable of maintaining 
discipline and controlling student behavior, a conceptual framework 
Involving considerations of power could be utilised. If the atmosphere 
Is one where the cognitive development of students is being questioned, 
a conceptual framework involving motivation may be more appropriate. 

In a sources of error approach, there appear to be two main 
advantages in couching questions and problems in a conceptual framework. 
In the first place, the teacher/evaluator can be led to the work of 
others who have been interested in similar questions and who may have 
already located a variety of interesting answers or follow-up ideas. 
Secondly, a conceptual framework gives a clear lead as to the type of 
evaluation that should be used, the nature of the data that should be 
collected, and the kinds of decisions that could be taken on the strength 
of the evaluation. In addition to these main advantages, a conceptual 
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ftamevotk can also act as a vehicle for achieving a higher level of 
objectivity In evaluation, where objectivity Is seen as desirable. 
A. Choosing a taethodology 

In any evaluation procedure can be found either an explicit or 
implicit tnethodology» Error will almost certainly be reduced where 



should delineate the kinds of observations that he will accept as 
evidence* A case study approach In which loosely structured interviews 
of students are used for data gathering will produce a different kind 
of evidence than will be gained from paper and pencil testa that aim to 
quantify variables. 

Another dimension to the methodology issue is the extent to whlcht 



evidence should be collected through experiment i through quasi-^experlment 
or through simple feedback loops h^iXi into specific educational tasks. 
While not exhaustive these three techniques can add enormously to the 
teacher/evaluator's repertoire of evidence. The Campbell & Stanley 
(1963) division of research designs Into pre«*experimental, true 
experimental, quasl-experlmental, correlational and ex post facto 
designs deserves understanding/ if not use, by teachers in alternative 
schooling environments. 
5. Writing specific hypotheses 

Whether or not specific hypotheses are likely to be useful and 
necessary depends upon the evaluation problem to be tackled. The more 
directly evaluation Is related to specific educational tasks for 



individual students, the less likely it is that specific hypotheses need 
be formulated on every occasion. Where no specific hypothesis is for- 



methodology is explicit. This realV 
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nmlated* a general hypothesis of the following kind is almost always 
Implied but not stated^ That student performance on a given task will 
improve in association with educational experience in a given environ-* 
ment« 

The more usual hypothesis-based evaluation tends to be less 
directly related to built-in feedback loops and regular performance 
tests, and more towards behavior or performance in relation to concepts 
and abstractions from social reality. For example, the teacher/ 
evaluator may want to test the hypothesis that girls in a particular 
alternative education environment exhibit greater social maturity than 
boys in that environment. In all probability, little if any time in the 
program will have been given over directly to the development of some- 
thing called social maturity; the term is a bridging concept that may 
reflect such aspects of behavior as frequency and quality of decision- 
making, self-control, self -discipline and verbal facility when in the 
company of other individuals. In these circumstances, specific hypo- 
theses play a valuable part in forcing the evaluator to operationallse 
the concepts he uses and to gain an understanding of the separate 
pieces of behavior which, taken together, comprise a concept. High 
probability of error Is virtually assured when concepts of this order 
remain couched In such vague language that hypotheses, explicit or 
implicit, cannot be tested. Even where a historical or anthropological 
methodology is employed the probability of error may be reduced by 
operationalising concepts through specific hypotheses. 
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6. Defining main variables I 

In an experimental evaluation ve would use the term Independent 
variable. 

Technically » the term should neither be used In quasi^experlmentel 
evaluation nor In what might be called a natural experiment. A program 
of evaluation In alternative schooling might include a main variable 
such as Megree of openness and traditionalism* or 'degree of openness 
and closure*. In the simplest possible model, the evaluation question 
might be expressed thus: How does A affect B? The main variable is 
*A*; it is the treatment, the event, the thing that makes a difference 
to something else. 'At might be the degree of openness and iraditlon^ 
alism in schools generally} 'B' might be the level of verbal facility 
displayed by the students of an alternative school. ^ ^ 

In most social science research, and we can safely Include the 
evaluation of alternative schooling in this category, defining a main 
variable with accuracy will improve the value of the wliole project. 
More than this, it will require the researcher to become aware of the 
multivariate character of the world he is trying to evaluate and to 
control for factors in which he is not primarily Interested but irfilch 
might be contributing to a given result at least as much as the main 
variable under examination. For example^ % high level of openness in 
an alternative education program may not, in truth, be as Important as 
size of school in influencing doclal interaction skills of students* 
Even in those instances where a potential main variable cannot be con- 
trolled for, mere knowledge of the existence of a substantial reservoir 
of error can lead the evaluator to temper the conclusions he might 
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otherwise draw about what things cause what other things and to what 
extent. 

?• Defining criterion variables 

In the true eKperii&etit we would use the tetta dependent variables - 
the behaviors, states or factors that are Influenced by the main or 
Independent variable. One of the major problems that has arisen in the 
evaluation of alternative education is the apparent Inappropriateness of 
many traditional criteria. For example, tests of arithmetical processes 
which have been validated and normed In locks tep educational environments 
where one kind of curriculum theory and organisation is used, may be of 
little worth in evaluating the kind of progress that an alternative 
school expects of its students. Of course, such tests are quite useful 
for showing how students In alternative schools deviate from the similar 
age/grade groups in traditional schools; although, even then, great 
care must be taken in interpreting and explaining those deviations* 
Value Judgments in which lower scores on such tests are said to be a 
bad thing may simply mean that the person making the Judgment treats 
those tests as universally legitimate even when the alternative school 
personnel assert that such tests are not legitimate because they are 
only marginally related to the educational aims of the school. 

Error in evaluation of alternative programs is reduced when 
criterion variables are defined; the very process of defining involves 
recognition of aims and anticipated outcomes that might otherwise be 
taken for granted or even overlooked. 
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8, Instruttentlng variables 

Part of the process of observing Is to make judgments ^ of how 
muchi hov llttlei how Intense^ how frequently and so on. In the 
Introductory section above, the word ^overkill* was used to describe 
a situation in which complex evaluation procedures are used to aid In 
a judgment that could have been made just as effectively by Inspection* 
Just how much the teacher/evaluator ought to engage in Instrument-* 
assisted judgments and how much In judgment by inspection depends on: 

(a) the nature of the problem; and 

(b) the risks Involved In making wrong judgments. 

In an alternative school, a question about the degree of courtesy shown 
to teachers by students could probably be answered by inspection; 
firstly because the question does not, prima facie, seem worthy of com- 
plex investigation and secondly, because an incorrect Judgment may not 
be viewed as harboring any great educational consequence. 

When a decision is taken to obtain an instntment-assisted judgment^ 
the possibility of that judgment being erroneous can be reduced by making 
the test instrument valid and reliable. There are several kinds of 
validity and reliability, but only the central ideas are raised here. 
Validity is the extent to which a test measures what it is supposed to 
be measuring. A test of arithmetic processes may not necessarily be a 
valid measure of mathematical concepts, although it may be a very valid 
measure of how well the mechanics of arithmetical manipulation have been 
learned. Amongst the many factors that can contribute to invalidity in 
the social sciences an Important one for teachers to be aware of is tho 
practice of using a test which has been developed for a particular pur*- 
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pose in order to make Judgments about matters which that test was not 
fully or even partly designed to tap* 

Reliability is the extent to vhlch a tcist will measure the same 
thing again and again and produce a consistent result. A test that is 
repeated can be expected to produce differences in resultd because of 
errors of chance. However, a test that is unreliable is apt to produce 
different results at repeated testings because it can be measuring 
something different each time. 
9. Collecting data 

Data collection can be hazardous in any research and evaluation 
program, and the potential sources of error can be numerous. In 
evaluating behavior/performance in alternative schooling environments 
the main potential source of error concerns the conditions pertaining 
prior to and at the time of evaluation. For example, the collection 
of data on social interaction at a time when individual work has been 
organised for students would render any observations generally invalid 
unless that individual work occurred so frequently as to be the most 
usual form of work organisation. If a variety of work organisation 
techniques is employed, data collection ought perhaps to be based on 
sampling across the range of techniques. 

For the teacher/evaluator an additional aource of error may arise 
from evaluator bias. Participant-researchers face the temptation, 
probably more than other researchers, of collecting data in the manner 
most likely to produce a desired result. This kind of data collection 
problem has wide-ranging implications. It can bring avoidable error 
into otherwise valid and reliable Instruments; It tah lead to the 
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covott testing of hypotheses other than those specified; end It can 
produce severe replication problems. In general, this kind of data 
collection error Involves the teacher/evaluator concealing (even from 
himself) the fact that he wants to use ths results of his evaluation 
for polendcal rather than diagnostic purposes. 

Data collection errors are, of course^ at least as likely to occur 
with qualitative data as they are with quantified data. 
10. Classifying data 

Hypothesls««based evaluation usually requires that data be classified 
into categories of some description. Relatively little of the evaluation 
done by teachers in respect of alternative schooling will generate errors 
in classlf lcatlon» but a brief statement may be worthwhile. A sensible 
research rule to follow is this: However much data are manipulated they 
should be allowed to retain integrity. Putting the point subjectively! 
we might say that data should be categorised where eminent good sense 
would suggest they be categorised unless one is splaying* inventively 
with categories. Error in the form of distortion is Induced when, for 
example, data which have a clearly bl«-modal distribution are forced into 
three or four categories. 

Other sources of error arise from rounding and from conversion. 
Rounding usually Involves re-stating real numbers as Integers, a practice 
which is partlculary dubious where there is a high proportion of marginal 
decimals in the data. For example, 5.49 is rounded to 5.00, but 5.50 is 
rounded to 6.00. Conversion is the practice of changing a raw score 
into a different form.^ For example, raw scores may be ranked in order 
of decreasing or increasing magnitude. While this procedure may be 
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useful as an evaluation strategy^ some loss of integrity in the data is 
inevitable if ranks are used rather than raw scores. 
II. Statietical inference 

The observations that the teacher/evaluator wishes to use in making 
decisions can be seen as samples taken from a universe of podsible 
observations. Ttiese sample observations, that comprise the real stuff 
of evaltiation, are an estimate of the ^true^ state of affairs that 
exists In a population of possible observations. But the fact that 
they make up only one possible sample means that a somewhat erroneous 
picture of the * truth* may be given. 

In order to maintain reasonable knowledge of, and control over 
this kind of error, the researcher has a variety of statistics at his 
disposal from which he may infer the * truth' on the basis of his sample 
data* Teachers engaged in evaluating alternative schooling programs are 
probably well advised to consult one or more texts on elementary 
statistical methods; a detailed discussion of inferential statistics 
is beyond the scope of this paper. However, as teachers may find it 
necessary to express the results that emanate from evaluation in terms 
of the probability that such results are *true* results, two major 
sources of statistical error should be mentioned here. These are known 
as Type I and Type II errors, 

A Type I error is committed where we test an hypothesis and reject 
It as false, when it is, in fact, true. A Type II error is committed 
where we test an hypothesis and accept it (or do not reject it) when 
It is, in fact, false. 

ERIC 
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12. Interpreting results and making decisions 

Given the results of an evaluation prograQi we are faced with the 
problema of interpreting then in terms of the question which we 
originally set for ourselves. Whether the evaluation was carried out 
for diagnostic or selection purposes or for plain curiosity a rather 
frlghteniniit range of potential error sources confronts the researcher. 
Presumably^ the worst single error to make in the evaluation of educa*- 
tional programs t is to interpret wrongly and then make a wrong decision 
on the strength of that interpretation. It has been suggested already 
that this is most likely to occur when a poor quality question was asked 
in the first place. 

••. ••• ••• ••• ... 

Now we must ask ourselves about the extent to which developments in 
alternative schooling are being threatened in their infancy by poor 
quality decisions based on error-prone evaluation techniques. My own 
feeling Is that the time has arrived for us to take alternative educa«- 
tion out of the hands of Lady Luck. 
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A post script 

Having listened to the dlscuaeiona of papers delivered at thla 
Conferencei I would like to reiterate one aspect of my oim paper. I 
have tried to argue a case in favoi* of teachers generally upgrading 
their research and evaluation skills but particularly so If they are 
to becotte engaged In Innovative prograus* Furthermore » I have tried 
to outline a framework within which such a case can be loade sensible. 

The whole point of this exercise is to say that alternatives to 
traditional programs are more likely to be left without undue external 
Interference I in the hands of their developers if those developers are 
capable of showing what is being achieved. Incorporated in this point 
is the view that the developers are less likely to undertake or abandon 
programs on the basis of what a marginally relevant research and 
evaluation report sayS| if they are capable of reading^ evaluating and 
even producing research in their own right. 

At the moment^ there appears to be prevalent an almost irrational 
fear» in the minds of some teachers engaged in innovative progran»s» of 
any kind of evaluation and research^ Are teachers, therefore, to be 
left accountable only to their own 'gut feelings'? Or are they account-* 
able to the students and parents who want to know what educational and 
social value lies inherent in an innovative program? If teachers 
engaged in alternative programs remain accountable only to their own 
'gut feelings', are they not placing themselves In as ethically 
indefensible a position as the teacher in a traditional program who 
judges his success as an educator by the nuiober of students who exceed 
per cent on an examination paper. 
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It Is precisely for the protection of divergent thinking and 
divergent progress | and not for their containment or constraint » that 
ve as teachers need to be competent at saying what we want to dO| why 
we want to do lt| and how well our aims are succeeding. 
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ORGANISATIONAL STRINGENCY INDEX 
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The purpose of the etetemente on the other sheets Is to find your r 
opinion about the way this group opera tes» 

You should give answers to chese statettents as quickly and as 
accurately as you caUi 

there are no * right* or * wrong* answers. HiIs Is not a test or exam* "''^ 

We sisply want your oplnloni The teachers will not see your answers s^v 



Directions 



1. Fill in the Details section of the Answer Sheet. 

2. Now answer the statements by drawing a circle around the 
correct symbol. 

Draw a circle around 



^1 



SA 


If 


you 


STROHGLY A(»£E 


A 


If 


you 


AGREE 


D 


If 


you 


DISAGREE 


SD 


If 


you 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


N 


If 


you 


cannot give an answer. 



Practice Statement 

0. This class la like a prison. SA A D SD N 



PLEASE BE SURE TO GIVE AN ANSWER TO EVERY STATEMENT. 
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Details 

Mamet Boy or Girls 



Schools •••• Forms 



1. 


You need to do a lot of homework If you want 
vo goc on nera* 


SA 


A 


D 


8D 




2. 


Ounce you We made a mistake ItU hard to live 
QOwxi in cni8 cxoSo* 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


3. 


The teachera plan for ua to do Interesting 
tnings togetnet outside or scnooX time* 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


4. 


.The teachers spend a lot of time Just 
msKing us oDey ruxes* 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


c 

D • 


The teachera make sure we speak respect- 
fully to them. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


6. 


People around here can really say What 
they think. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


7. 


People here do things on the spur of the 
moment • 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


8. 


People here have to be careful about the 
way they dress. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


ii 


9. 


The teachers are broad**mlnded. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


10. 


Attendance Is checked carefully. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


11. 


They prefer you to dress for comfort and 
not Just appearance. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


12. 


The teachers allow discussion about sex. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


13. 


There Is a strong school spirit In this 
class. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


14. 


We like talking about the problems In a 
subject Just for the fun of It. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


15. 


Students like to get criticism and advice 
from teachers. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 
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16. 


Mtv ldt«8 «ra always bilng triad out hara. 


8A 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


17. 


Thay apand »ora tim planning and 
organlaing than actually totting thinga 
dona. 


8A 


A 


0 


8D 


N 


18. 


Paopla hara tpaak opanly and fraaly. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


19. 


Taachara gat annoyad nhan atudanta 
diaagraa vlth tha» in elaaa. 


SA 


A 


D 


8D 


M 


20. 


If you ata ill thay axpact you to forgat 
mrk and taka it aaay. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


21. 


Wa of tan do thinga in a nair way. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


22. 


Bvaryona ia axpactad to look and act 
•right\ 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


23. 


Paopla hara ara raaaonabla about school 
rulaa; thay taka it aaay. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


24. 


Rulaa ata vary Isportant around hara. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD. 


N 


25. 


Moat of our taachara ara atrlct. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


26. 


Thay try to Mka aura you don* t gat avay 
vith anything around hara. 


8A 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


27. 


Thara ia a lot of *rad tapa* in thia 
placa. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


28. 


Vhila you^ra hara thay try to kaap you 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


29. 


No^on. takBB work too .erloMly here. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


30. 


There 1. e lot of freedoa to do thing, 
in your own way. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 
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Who are the four teachers vho are toost iinportant for your class? 

Write down their names and the subjects or areas for which they take you: 

I •«.••• Subjects ««••««••••«• 

2* Subjects • •«•••• 

3* 4 Subjects « ••»•••«•••• 

4i Subjects « 

Mov look at the page called *Thlngs Teachers Say'. Statements A, B, C 
and D were made by teachers. 

We want to know whether you agree or disagree that the teachers whom you 
named would say those sorts of things ; 

The teachers will not see your answers . 

Directions 

1« Fill In the Details section of the Answer Sheet. 

2. Fill In the names of your four teachers in the spaces on the 
Answer Sheet. 

3. Look at Statement A and work out whether you agree that It 
sounds like the first teacher on the Answer Sheet. 

A. Drav a circle around 

SA If you STRONGI.Y AGREE that It sounds like that teacher 
A If you ACREE that It sounds like that teacher 
D If you DISAGREE that it sounds like that teacher 

SD If you STRONGLY DISAGREE that It sounds like that teacher 
N If you cannot say^at all. 

5. Now work out the best answers for the other three statements and 
circle them. 

6. Then fill In the best answers about the other teachers. 
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Practice SUteaent 








Stateaent A 


SA A D SD N 



If you strongly agree that Statement A sounds like Mr« Listen* 
Quletly you would circle SA on the Answer Sheet* 



PLEASE BE SURE TO GIVE AN AHSWER FOR EACH ITEM. 
Statement A 

You will never learn anything if you do not sit quietly and listen 
to me« 

Statement B 

I am more interested in you taking a while to understand your work 
than I am in making you hand It in on time* 

Statement C 

You can ask me to work with you on this topic or you can even work 
out the answers with other children In the class* 

Statement D 

If you do not pay attention you cannot expect to pass the examinations* 
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jpetalls 



1 



aaet Boy or Girl: 

School: Form: 



Teacher 1: 



Teacher 2s 



Teacher 3: 



Teacher 4: 



Statement A 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement B 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement C 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement D 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement A 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement B 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement C 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement D 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement A 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement B 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement C 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement D 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement A 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


Statement B 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


Statement C 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




Statement D 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 
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The purpose of the statements on the other sheet Is to find out your 
opinion on certain matters. 

You should give answers to these statements ae quickly and at 
accurately aa you can. 

There are no 'right' or 'wrong' answers. This Is not a test or exam. 
We simply want your opinion. The teachers will not see your answers. 

Directions 

1. Fill in the Details section of the Answer Sheet. 

2. Mow answer the statements by drawing a circle around the 
correct symbol. 

Draw a circle around 



SA 


1£ 


you 


SntONGLY AGREE 


A 


If 


you 


AGREE 


D 


if 


you 


DISAGREE 


SD 


if 


you 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


N 


if 


you 


cannot give an answer. 



Practice Statement 




0. The students could run this school 
if they were allowed. 


SA A D SD N 



PLEASE BE SURE TO GIVE AN ANSWER TO EVERY STATEMENT. 

ERIC 



Details 

Naadt Boy or Girl: 

School: Form: 



I. 


I go to school only because I have to. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


2. 


Classrooms are dull places. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


3. 


I generally like my schoolvork. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


4. 


I like most school subjects. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


5. 


I think time spent studying Is wasted. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


6. 


I enjoy going to school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


7. 


Students should study only those subjects 
which they like. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


8. 


I want to leave school as soon as possible. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


9. 


I think there are better things than 
going to School. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


10. 


There isn't any fun in studying. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


11. 


I think my education will be of use to 
me after I leave school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


12. 


Studying interferes with some of my other 
plans and activities. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


13. 


Teachers expect too much of the students. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


H 


14. 


I am bored most of the time in school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


15. 


Students should study only subjects that 
they feel they will need after leaving 
school. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


16. 


I would not do much work if I did not 
have to pass exams. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


17. 


Subjects like art and music are a waste 
of time. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 
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18. I find school Interesting and challenging. SA A D SD N 

19. It is enough that we should be taught SA A D SD N 
to read, write and do sums. 

20* Teachers spend wst of their time SA M 

helping brainy students. 

21. I want to get as much additional education SA A D SD N 
as possible. 

22. The most enjoyable part of my life Is the SA A D SD M 
time I spend in school. 
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h Fill in the Details section. 



Details 

Nanie: Boy or Girlt 

School} Formt 



2. Below are three questions. Question 1 is on this side and 
Questions 2 and 3 are on the back. 

3» Think of as many different answers as you can for each question. 

4. Write your answers in the spaces under the questions. 

5« You have five minutes to complete all answers. 

Questions 

1. W hat would happen if man could become invisible whenever he wanted to? 



2. What vould happen 1£ a hoU could be bored through the ejarth? 
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3. What would happen If the language of blrda and animals could be 
understood by man ? 
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The dlmensiond below are construed as nlnd-*polnt scales* 

Please rate the class In question based on the smalls-group discussion. 

Circle the best scale point. 

School: » 

Classt ..i.t •«.. .i.. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



1. The students very much 
disliked that session 
of school. 

2. The students were not 
involved with the 
legitimate activities 
of the session. 

3. Communication between 
students was disapproved 
or rigorously controlled. 



0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



4, Communication between 
students was *work*- 
negative* . 

5, Students did not use 
the teacher(s) as a 
resource (active 
teacher dominates stud- 
ent access to issues) . 

6, Students Were not 
encouraged to research 
and discover (sheer 
transmission of 
particular information 
was of primary import- 
ance). 



0123 4 5 678 



012345678 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



The students very much 
enjoyed that session 
of school. 

The students were very 
much involved in the 
legitimate activities 
of the session. 

Teacher(s) approved of 
communication that 
operated without 
immediate teacher 
control. 

Communication between 
students was *work- 
positive* « 

Students \ised the 
teacher (s) as a resource 
(active student takes 
issued to passive but 
available teacher) • 

Students were encouraged 
to research and discover 
for themselves (parti- 
cular information was 
secondary to research 
activity). 
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The purpose of the statements on the other sheet Is to find out your 
opinion on certain matters. 

You should give answers to these statements as quickly and as 
accurately as you can. 

There are no *rlght* or ^wrongT answers. This is not a teiit or exam. 
We simply want your opinion. The teachers will not see your answers. 

Directions 

1. Fill in the Details section of the Answer Sheet. 

2. Mow answer the statements by drawing a circle around the 
correct symbol. 

Draw a circle around 



SA 


If 


you 


STRONGLY AGREE 


A 


If 


you 


AGREE 


D 


If 


you 


DISAGREE 


SD 


If 


you 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 


N 


If 


you 


cannot give an answer. 



Practice Statement 




6. I like League football. 


SA A D SD N 



PLEASE BE SURE TO GIVE AN ANSWER TO EVERY STATEMENT. 
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Detatle 

Naoet Boy or Girlt 

Schools i •••••••• I • i • i I i • Pornt « . . »\ • . « • Agei 



I. 


I like listening to an expert explain 
his Ideas. 




A 


D 


SD 


N 


2. 


I like changing ny Interests. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


H 


3. 


I like working out new ways to answer 
questions In tests of schoolwork. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


4. 


I like being an independent person. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


5. 


I like teachers who tell ne how to do 
things. , 


SA 


A 


0 


JP 


H 


6. 


I like doing things at regular times. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 




7, 


I like thinking about difficult problems. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


8. 


I like talking about my problems with the 
family. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


9, 


I like to be looked after. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


10. 


I like to make sure I don't change too 
much as a person. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


11. 


I like listening to other people before 
I make a decision. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


H 


12. 


I like working out an answer even though 
I don't know how to apply it. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


13. 


I like solving puzeles. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


14. 


I like doing things a different way every 
time. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


15. 


1 like working out why everything happens. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


16. 


I like talking about things without having 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 



to think too hard. 
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17, 


I llk« staying In the same circle of friends 
all of the time. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


18. 


I like being told what to do. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


19. 


I like being left alone to work out ny 
personal problems. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


20. 


I like just sitting and thinking. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


21. 


I like having someone around who can help 
when I'm in trouble. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


M 


22. 


I like keeping my worries to my self. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


23. 


I like being the same as I am. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


24. 


I like the idea of moving to new places 
to live. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


25. 


I like being a real thinker. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


26. 


I like changing my opinions. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


27. 


I like asking a lot of questions. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


28. 


I like working on a problem at school even 
though I know the teacher won't put a 
question about it on the exam. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 


29. 


I like eating the same kinds of foods 
because I know what to expect. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


H 


30. 


I like having other people decide 
whether I should do something.^ 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


N 
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